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X DEEM it unnecessary to prove that mankind stood in need 
of a revelation, because 1 Ijavc met with yo serious person 
who thinks, that, even under the Christian revelation, we 
have too much light, or any degree of assurance which is su- 
perfluous, I desire, moreover, that, in judging of Cljristi- 
anity, it may be remembered, that the question lies between 
this religion and none ; for, if the Christian religion be not 
credible, no one, witli whom we have to do, will support the 
pretensions of any other. 

Suppose, then, the world we live in to have had a Creator ; 
sujipose it to appear, from the predominant aim and tendency 
of the provisions and contrivances observable in llie universe, 
that the Deity, when be formed it, consulted for the liappi- 
ness of bis sensitive crcaticyi ; suppose the disposition which 
dictated this counsel to continue ; suppose a part of the crea- 
tion to have received faculties from their Maker, by which 
they are capable of rendering a moral obedience to his will, 
and (Jf voluntarily pursuing any end for which he has designed 
them ; suppose the Creator to intend for these, his rational 
and accountable agents, a second state of existence, in winch 
tlfeir situation will be regulated by their behaviour in tlie first 
state, by which sujiposition (and by no other) the objection 
to the divine government in not putting a difference between 
the good and the bad, and the inconsistency of this confusion 
with the care and benevolence discoverable in the works of 
the Deity is done away ; suppose it to be of the utiiiosL im- 
portance to the subjects of this dispensation to know wliat is 
intended for them, that is, suppose the knowledge of it to be 
highly conducive to the happiness of the species, a purpose 
which so inuiiy provisions of nature are calculated to ]>vo- 
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mote Suppose, nc\cvipe^y almOiiK 
the imperfection of their th^s ^ 

tuation, 01 by tlit lobs of somel^gjcior revai 
knovi ledge, and net to be likely, tbc ik 

\clatK)ii,to ittun It Undei tlicbc*ci^^ytatanccs, 
bablc that a revchtion should be made ^ tncrec 
Godr^ould intCTpcse foi such a impose? fSuppose 
~l 1 l HI jK [|p n ankmd a fntu c state, ib U unlikely tha 
acquaint them with it 

Ino^ii what wq^ cm a i Achtioii be made, but by mira- 
cles'^ Jn none whuh we ire aPe to coiiLCixe Consequent!}, 
in whalc\ i dCj^te it is piobablc, or n t \cr\ improbable, 
tint 1 iL^thlion si oiild be communicitcd to m p kii d at all, 
in till same digrcc is it probable, oi not \tiy iinpiobablc, 
that mil iclcs should be wiought Iheretoic, when miracles 
are itliUd to hive beui wrought in the piomul^. iling of u 
rc\cl itK n raanilestlv wanted, and, if tiue, of me timiblt aa- 
lue, the inqirobabiht} whieh arises from the n iraculous na- 
luie ( 1 the tl ir ^js related, is not greater than the oiiginal im- 
j H b il dll} ill It sueh a ic\ elation «>hc uld be imparted by God 
1 wj h It, howeacr, to be coueclly understood, in whit 
maniKi, and to what extent, this aigument is alleged A\ e 
do not as iimc the attiibutes of the I)ut}, or the existence ol 
a future st U in oi ki to pme the leality of miiaelea That 
1 cul t} alw lys must be pro\e I by e\ideiicc W e asaeit only, 
ih it in niiruclis adduced in suppoil of icvelation there is not 
ai } siilIi inleeedent improbability as no testimony can sur- 
1111 lint All I, fui the puipo&c of ni iintaining this assciuon, 
we contend, that the incredibility of niiiaeles i elated to ha\c 
been wiou^ht ui attest itioii of a message fiom God, conven- 
ing intelligence of i fuliiic sta*e of rewaids and punishments, 
iiid teaebiiij^ mankind how to piepare Jieniselves foi that 
state, IS not in itself gieatei thui the event, call it either pro- 
bable or improbable, of the two following piopositions being 
true namely first, that a futuie slUc of existence «houlJ be 


destined b} Go 1 ior is liuiii in ci cation , and, secondl}, that 
being so destined, he should icqu iint them with it it is not 
ijccessiry ioi oui purpose, th t these propositions be capablt 
ul j rco^ or e\tn that, l)\ ar^umciUs orawn from the light ot 



Knble ; it is enougb, 
that they are not so 
ftictory to what we already bey 
ISttir diaracter, that cithentlie pro- 
!ts strictly connecte d with the pro- 
(r^clio farther improbable than they are 
to be rejected at first sight, and to be re- 
^ whatever strength or complication of evidence they" 
oc attested. 

This is tlie prejudication wc would resist. For to this 
length does a modern objection to miracles go, viz. tliat no 
human testimony can in any case render tfiem credible. I 
think the reflection above stated, tlnit, if there be a revelation, 
there must be miracles; and that, under tlic circumstances 
in which the human species are placet], a revelation is not im- 
probable, or not improbable in any great degree, to be a fair 
answer to the whole objection. 

But since it is an objection which stands in the very 
threshold of our argument, and, if admitted, is a bar to every 
proof, and to all future reasoning ^pon the subject, it may be 
necessary, before wc proceetl farther, to examine the princi- 
])le upon which it professes to be founded ; which principle is 
concisely this, That it is contrary to experience that a miracle 
should be true, but not contrary to experience that testimony 
should be false. ^ 

Now there appears a small amniguity in the term “ expe- 
ricnec,” and in the phrases “ contrary to experience,” or 
“ contradicting experience,” which it may be neccssaiy to re- 
move in the first place. Strictly speaking, the narrative of a 
fact is then only contrary to experience, when the fact is re- 
lated to have existed at a time and place, at which time and 
place we, being flrcsent, did not perceive it to cxi-=:t; as if it 
should be asserted, that, in a particular room, and at a parti- 
cular liour of a certain day, a man w^as raised from the dead, 
in whicli room, and at the time specified, we, being present 
and looking on, perceived no such evBnt to have taken place. 
— Here the assertion is contrary to experience, i)ropcrly soi 
called : and tliis is a contrariety which no evidence; can sur- 
mount. It matters nothing, whether tlie fact be of a niiracu- 



lou» nature or not. thw . 

and the conti ariety, wftic'k *Aarihbisho]^ 
the quotation with which Mr tltime opens 
certainJy not that experience, nor that ^}0&trarl6iy^ 

Hume himself intended to object. And, dkort of tht.. 
no intelligible signification which can aiSsEed to th 
** contrary to experience,” but one^ viz. that of not h 
ourselves experienced any thing similar to the thing relat. 
or such things not being generally experienced by others. I 
say, “ not generally;” for to state, concerning the fact in 
question, that no such thing was ever experienced, or that 
universal experience is against it, is to assume the subject of 
the controversy. 

Now the improbability which arises from the want (for this 
properly is a want, not a contradiction) of experience, is only 
equal to the probability there is, that, if the thing were true, 
we should experience things similar to it, or that such things 
would be generally experienced. Suppose it then to be true 
that miracles were wrought upon the first promulgation of 
Christianity, when nothing but miracles could decide its 
authority, is it certain that such miracles would be repeated 
so often, and in so many places, as to become objects of ge- 
neral exper^4ice ? Is it a probaoility approaching to cer- 
tainty ? Is It a probability of any great strength or force I Is 
it such as no evidence can encounter ? And yet this pro- 
bability is the exact convene^ and therefore the exact measure 
of the improbability which arises from the want of experi- 
ence, and which Mr Hume represents os invincible by human 
testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of nature, or a new expe- 
riment in natural philosophy; because, when these are re- 
lated, it is expected that, under the same cil^cumstanccs, the 
same effect will follow universally ; and, in proportion as this 
expectation is justly entertained, the want of a corresponding 
experience negatives the history. Uut to expect concerning 
a miracle, that it should succeed upon a repetition, is to ex- 
pect that which would make it cease to be a miracle, which is 
contrary to its nature as such, and would totally destroy the 
tise and purpose for which it was wrought. 



nee Isl jMpetion to miracles, is 
that the course of nature 
if ever varied, variations will be 
necessity of this alternative 
us to call the course of nature 
j^hlnteifigent Being ; and is there any good 
tag this slate of the case to be probable? 

Sot rather to expect, that such a Being, on oc- 
diar importance, may interrupt the order which 
Appointed, yet that such occasions should return sel- 
^ that these interruptions, consequently, should be con> 

I to the experience of a few ; 'that the Want of it, there- 
in manjlk' should be matter neither of surprise nor ob- 
lleotlon? ¥ 

ButHs a continuation of tbe argument fiom experience, it 
is said, that, when we advance accounts of miracles, we assign 
eiFects without causes, or we attribute effects to causes inade- 
quate to the purpose, or to causes, of the operation of which 
we have no experience. Of what causes, we may ask, and of 
\\hat effects, does the objection sp^ak ? If it be answered, that, 
Aihen we ascribe the cure of the palsy to a touch, of bhndness 
to the anointing of the eyes with clay, or the raising of tbe 
dead to a word, we lay ourselves open to this imputation ; we 
reply, that we ascribe no such efifects to such causes. We per- 
ceive no virtue or energy in these things more than in other 
things of the same kind. They arc merely signs, to connect 
the piiraclc with its end. The effect we ascribe simply to the 
volition of the Deity ; of whose existence and power, not to 
say of whose presence and agency, we have previous and in- 
dependent proof. We have, therefore, all wc seek for in the 
works of rational agents, — a sufficient power and an adequate 
motive. In a word, once believe that there is a God, and 
miracles are not incredible. 

Mr Hume states the case of miracles to be a contest of op- 
posite improbabilities, that is*to say, a question whether it be 
more improbable that the miracle should be true, or the tes- 
timony false : and this 1 think a fair account of tbe contro- 
\ersy. But herein I remark a want of argumentative justice^ 
that, in describing the improbability of miracles, he suppresses 



all those circumstances of e:i^tenuatidn^ 
knowledge of the existence, power, ai|i^ 

Deity; his concern in the creation ; th^^c 
miracle, the importance of that end, and its 
the plan pursuctl in the works of nature. As Mr 
represented the question, niiradcs are alike incredible 
who is previously assured of the constant agency^df^a - 
Ik'ing, and to him who believes that no such Bcii^’^isi. 
the universe. They arc equally incredible, whether nSiijed lo 
have been wrought ii)X)n occasions the most descrvii^^;^nd 
lor pnrjwscs the most beneficial, or for no aRsignablc"'i|^ 
■w'hatcvcr, or lor. im end confessedly trifling or pernicioiii|»^ 
This snicly cannot be a correct statement. In adjusting alsi^t 
the other side of the balance, the strength and weight of tes- ' 
limony, this author has provided an answer to every possible 
accumulation of historical proof, by telling us that we arc not 
obliged to explain how the story or the evidence arose. Now 
I think that we arc obliged ; not, perhaps, to show by posi- 
tive accounts how it did, but by a probable liypollicsis how it 
might so happen. The existence of the testimony is a pheno- 
menon ; llic truth of the fatt solves the phcnonienon. If we 
reject this solution, wc ought to have some other to rest in ; 
and none, even by our adversaries, can be admitted, \\Iiich i'? 
not consisted with the principles that regulate hun»an aflairs 
and human conduct at present, or which makes men then to 
have been a different kind of beings from what they are now. 

But the short consideration which, independently of every 
other, convinces me that there is no solid foundation in Mr 
Hume’s conclusion, is the following. When a theorem is 
projjoscd to a mathematician, the first thing he docs with it, 
is to try it upon a simple case ; and if it proiluce a false re- 
sult, he is sure that there roust be some mistake in the dc- 
inonstraiion. Now, to proceed in this way with what may be 
called Mr Hume’s tl’corcin. If twelve men, whose probity 
and good sense I had long known, should seriously and cir- 
cumstantially relate to me an account of a miracle wrought 
before their eyes, and in which it was impossible that they 
should be deceived : if the governor of the country, hearing 
a rumour of this account, should call these men into liis pre- 
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, short proposal^ dtlicr to confess the 
> be tied up to a triljbet; if they should 
K) acknowlcdfre that,.! here existed any 
Ere in the case ; if this threat were coin- 
[ separa^iel}'', yet with no ddferent effect ; if 
Routed ; if I mysc!^ saw them, one after ano- 
hg to be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than 
fT:ruth of their account ; — still, if Mr Hume’s rule 
lidc, I am not to believe them. Now I undertake to 
lit there exists not 9 sceptic in the world, who would 
elievc them, or who would defend such incredulity. 
Instances of spurious miracles, supported by strong appa- 
nt testimony^ undoubtedly demand examination ; Mr Hume 
^lias endeavodted to fortify his argument by some examples of 
this kiQd. I hope, in a proper place, to show that none of 
them readi the strength or cli*cumstances of the Christian 
evidence. In these, however, consists the weight of liis ob- 
jection ; in the principle itscltj I am persuaded, there is none. 



PART J. 


OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCL OF CHRlStHUHl 
WHEREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE EVl^SRNC^ 
LE6ED FOR OTHER MIRACLES. f ^ 

h 

The two propositions which I shall endeavour to estatsStfi 
are these : 

J. That there is satisfactory evidence that many, professing ^ 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles^ passed their 
lives in labours, dangers^ and sufferings, voluntarily under- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and 
that they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules 
of conduct. 

11. That there is ?iot satisfactory evidence, that persons 
professing to be original witnesses of other miracles, in their 
nature as certain as these are, have ever acted in the same 
manner, in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and properlvjn consequence of their belief of those accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms the argument, 
will stand at the head of the following mne chapters. 

CHAPTER I. 

There zs sati^actor^ evidence that many, professing to be original 
witnesses the Chri^tan miracles, paused their lives in labours, 
dangers^ and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of those accounts , and that they also submitted, 
from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

To support this proposidon, two points are necessary to be 
made out : first, that the Founder of the institution, his as- 
sociates and immediate followers, acted the part which the 



them : secondiji^dat they did so, in 
aculous history recxurded in out Scrip- 
m^obnsequence of their belief of the truth of 

wc |9^uce any particular testifflony to the activity 
.eringi which compose the subject of our first assertion, 
be proper to consider the degree of probability which 
asBertion derives from the nature of the can, that is^ by 
...reregfices from those parts of the case which, in point of fact, 
are On all hands acknowledged. 

First then, the Christian Religion exists, and therefore \)y 
some means or other was established. Now, it either owes the 
principle of its estedslishment, t. e. its first publication, to the 
activity of the Person who was the founder of the institutkm, 
and of those who were joined with him in the undertaking, or 
we are driven upon the strange supposition, that^ although 
they might lie by, others would take it up ; although they were 
quiet and silent, other persons busied themselves in the suc- 
cess and propagation of their story. This is perfectly incre- 
dible. To me it appears little less than certain, that, if the 
first announcing of the religion by the Founder had not been 
followed up by the zeal and industry of bis immediate disciples, 
the attempt must have expired in its birth. Then, as to the 
kind and degree of exertion which was employed, and the mode 
of life to which these persons submitted, we reasonably suppose 
it to be like that which we observe in aU others who volun- 
tarily become missionaries of a new faith. Frequent, earnest, 
aqd laborious preaching, constantly conversing with religious 
per&ons upon religion, a sequestration from the common plea- 
sures^ engagements, and varieties of life, and an addiction to 
one serious object, compose the habits of such men. I do not 
say that this mode of life is without enjoyment, but 1 say that 
the enjoyment springs from sincerity. With a consciousness 
at the bottom, of hollowness and falsehqpd, the fatigue and re 
straint would become insupportable. 1 am apt to believe that 
very few hypocrites engage in these undertakings ; or, how- 
ever, persist in them long. Ordinardy speaking, nothing can 
overcome the indolence of mankind, the love which is natural 
to most tempers of cheerful society and cheerful scenes, or the 
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desire^ which is coiii|pon to all, of per& 
but conTiction. 

Secondly^ It is ulso highly probable, 
case, that the propagation of the new relif 
with (hfiiculty and danger. As addrj^ssed to^ i 
a system adverse not only to their habitual op9 
those opinions upon which their hopes, their partiiT^^ ^ 
pride, their consolation was founded. This people, ' 
without reason, had worked themselves into a per«btr^i^ 
that some signal and greatly advantageous change was 
eflbcted in the condition of their country, by the agency o!^ 
long-promised me^engtr from heaven.* The rulers of the 
Jews, their leading sect, their priesthood, had been the au- 
thors of this persuasion to the common people. So that it 
was not merely the conjecture of theoretical divines, oi* the 
scci^t expectation of a few recluse devotees, but it wuh become 
the popular hope and passion, and, like all popular opinions, 
undoubting, and impatient of contradiction. They clung to 
this hope under every misfortune of their country, and with 
more tenacity as their dangers or calamities increased. To 
find, therefore, that expectations so gratifying were to be 
worse than disaaiKiinted ) that they were to end in the dif- 
fusion of a miff unambitious religion, which, instead of vie- 
tones add trif|h^s, instead of exak<ng their nation and in- 
stitution abov' the rest of the world, was to advance those 
whom they despised to an equality with themselves, in those 
very points of comparison in which they roost valued their 
own distinction, could be no very pleasing discovery to ^ 
Jewish iQind ; nor could the messengers of suCh intelligence 
expect to he well received or easily credited. The doctrine ^ 
was equally harsh and novel. The extending of the kingdom 
of God to those who did not confoiTn to the law of Moses, 
was a notion that had never befoie entered into the thoughts 
of a Jew. „ 

* Pcrcrcbuerat orient^ toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, iit eo 
tempore Judneft profecti reiuiri potiientur” Siieton Yefepabi in. cip. 4 — 8 

“ Plunbns pcrsuavio inerat, antiquis saccrdotuni littris contincri, co ipso 
tempore fore, ut vnlcsceret onens, profectiqnc Jiid.t i rcrum pjtirentur 
iacic. llwt. liK V. cap 9—13. 
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new institution was, in other respects 
Tjewish habits and principles. Their own 
degree technical. Even the enllght* 
«e(} a.grcat deal of stress upon the ceremonies of 
a win them a great deal of virtue and efficacy; the 
md^jlwgar had scarcely any thing else ; and the hypo- 
al and ostentatious magnified them above measure, as 
iig the instruments of their own reputation and influence, 
ihe Christian scheme, without formally repealing the Lovi- 
tical code, lowered its estimation extremely. In the place of 
strictness and zeal in performing the observances which that 
code prescribed, or which tradition had added to it, the new 
sect preached up faith, well-regulated affections, inward puri- 
ty, and moral rectitude of disposition, as the true ground, on 
the part of the worshipper, of merit and acceptance with God. 
This, however rational it may appear, or recommending to 
ns at present, did not by any means ficiJitate the plan then. 
On tiic contrary, to disparage those qualities which the high- 
est characters in the country valueci themselves most upon, 
was a sure way of making powerful enemies. As if the frus- 
tration of the national hope was not enough, the long-esteem- 
ed merit of ritual zeal and punctuality was to be decried, and 
that by Jews preaching to Jew's. 

The ruling party at Jerusalem had just before crucified 
the Founder of the religion. That is a fact which w'iU not 
be disputed. They, therefore, who stood forth to preach the 
religion must necessarily reproach these rulers with an exe- 
cution, which they could not but represent as an unjust and 
cruel murder. This would not render their office more easy, 
^or their situation more safe. 

With regard to ihe interference nf the Roman govern- 
ment, w'hicli wqi^ then established in Judea, I should not cx 
])cct, that, despising as it did the religion of the country, it 
would, if left lo itself, animadx'crt, cithtfr with much vigilance 
or much severity, upon the schisms and controversies which 
arose within it. Yet there was that in Christianity which 
might easily nfiurd a handle of accusation with a jealous go- 
vernment. The Christians avowed an unqualified obedience 
to a new master. They avowed also that be was the person 



If,*: 

who had been foretold to the Jewv 
of King. The apiritoal nature of thisilS 
ency of this obedience with civil subjecli 
too refined to be entertained by a Ron 
viewed the business at a great distance, or 1 
diuin of veiy hostile representations. Our 
ingly inform us, that this was the turn which the < 

Jesus gave to his character and pretensions in i 
strances with Pontius Pilate. And Justin Martyr, 
hundred years afterwards, complains^ that the same mista 
prevailed in his time : VTe, having heard that wc arc wait- 
ing for a kingdom, suppose, without distinguishing, that we 
mean a human kingdom, when in truth we speak of that 
which is with God.”* And it was undoubtedly a natural 
source of calumny and misconstruction. 

The preachers of Christianity had therefore to contend 
with prejudice backed by power. They had to come forward 
to a disappointed people, to a priesthood possessing a consi- 
derable share of municipal authority, and actuated by strong 
motives of opposition and resentment \ and they had to do 
this under a foreign government, to whose favour they made 
no pretensions, and which was constantly surrounded by 
their enemies. The well-known, because the experienced fate 
of reforme* whenever the reformation subverts some reign- 
ing opinion, and does not proceed upon a change that has 
already taken place in the sentiments of a country, will not 
allow, much less lead us to suppose, that the first propagators 
of Christianity at Jerusalem and in Judea, under the difficulties 
and the enemies they had to contend with, and entirely des- 
titute as they were of force, authority, or protection, could 
execute their mission with personal ease and safety. 

Let us next enquire, what might reasonably be expected 
by the preachers of Christianity when they turned themselves 
to the heathen public. Now, the Jifst thing that strikes us is, 
that the religion they carried with them was extlustve. It de- 
nied, without reserve, the truth of every article of heathen 
mythology, the existence of every object of their worship. It 


• Ap. p. !“■ J6. ed. Thirl. 



it admitted no comprehension. It 
» profiled at all, by the overthrow of every 
.d td^ple, in the world. It will not easily be 
a design, so bold as this was, could in any age 
pteddd he carried into execution with impunity, 
it •Ot^t to be considered, that this was not setting 
^ or magnifying the character and worship of some new 
apetitor for a place in the Pantheon, whose pretensions 
might be discussed or asserted without questioning the reality 
of any others ; it was pronouncing all other gods to be false, 
and all other worship vain. From the facility with which the 
Polytheism of ancient nations admitted new objects of wor- 
ship into the number of their acknowledged divinities, or the 
patience with which they might entertain proposals of this 
kind, we can argue nothing as to theij/toleratioii of a system, 
or of the publishers and active propagptors of a system, which 
swept away the very foundation of tlw existing establishmentt 
The one was nothing more than what it would be, in popish 
countries, to add a saint to the calendar ; the other was to 
abolish and tread under foot the calendar itself. 

Secondly^ It ought also to be considered, that this was not 
the case of philosophers propounding in their books, or in 
their schools, doubts concerning the truth of the popular 
creed, or even avowing their disbe)u:f of it. These philoso- 
phers did not go about from place to place to collect prose- 
lytes from amongst the common people; to form in the 
heart of the country societies professing their tenets ; to pro- 
vide for the order, instruction, and permanency of these so- 
cieties ; nor did they enjoin their followers to withdraw them- 
felves from the public worship of the temples, or refuse a 
compliance with rites instituted by the laws.* These things 
are what the Chtistians did, and what the philosophers did 
not ; and in these consisted the activity and danger of tht 
enterprise. 

* The best of the ancient philosophers, Plalo, Cicero, and Epictetus, al- 
lowed, or rather enjoined, men to worship the gods of the countiy, and in 
the established form. See passages to this purpose, collected from their 
works by Dr Clark, Nat and Rev. Rel. p. 180, ed. v.— Except Socrates, 
they all thought it wiser to comply with the laws than to contend. 




Thirdly^ It ought also to be cofh. ^ ' 
proceeded not merely from solemn ^ 

of the state, but IVom sudden bufsts of . . 
places, from the licence of the populace, the^, 
magistrates, and negligence of others ; from th;. 
instigation of interested adversaries, Und, in geneV 
variety and warmth of opinion which an errand so » 
extraordinary could not fail of exciting. 1 can concci 
the teachers of Christianity might both fern .‘*nd suflor much 
from these causes, without any general pc/i>ccut’')n beii g ilc- 
nounced against ^them by imperial authority. hi’i)*! 

of time, I should suppose, might pass, boforL dicvjF>t maJ.'s./* 
of the Roman empire would be put in n’ > ion, i .i‘t ’• 
tion be obtained to religious controwr y : .lu*., durl g tl'.it 
time, a great deal of i*l u^age might he onipjui.J, .y v/ 
friendless, unprotected l^ravcllers, llinu t'sen, \ lun'cvcr they 
came, that the religion Jf their ancestors, tiie religion in whicli 
they had been brought up, llic religion of the slate, and of 
the magistrate, the rites which they frequented, the pomp 
which tliey admired, was throughout a system of ibily and de- 
lusion. 

Nor do I think that the teachers of Christianity would 
find pro*^tion in that general disbelief of the popular theo- 
logy, which is supposecl to have prc.aileil nmongst the intel- 
ligent part of the heathen public. It \i hy no means true 
that unbelievers arc usually tolerant. ’Ii-.’y are not disposed 
(and why should they:) to endanger t' c riv»spnt statj^of 
things, by suilcring a religion of which they Ivheve nothing, 
to be disturbed by another of which they believe as little. 
They arc ready themselves to conform to aii}' thing; and 
ane, oftentimes, amongst the foremost to procure conformity 
from others, by any method which they ihiiik likel}’' to be ef- 
ficacious. When was ever a change of religion patronized 
by infidelss ? How liitlc, notwithstanding the reigning scep- 
ticism, and the magnified liberality of that age, the true prin- 
ciples of toleration were understood by the wisest men 
amongst them, may be gathered from two eminent and nn- 
contested examples. 'J'he younger Pliny, polished as he was 
by all the liteiatiire of that soft and elegant period, could 
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iliis ittonstrous jadgmont “ Those who 
' selves Christians, ,I ordered to be 

- (i. e. to execution) for 1 did mot 

uieortit wa& that they confcs&ed, that contumacy and 
. obsH^cy ought to be punished** His master, Trajan 
i and jtccompILshed prince, went, nevertheless, no far^^ 
in his sentiments of mode^rafcion and equity, than what 
^ears in the following rescript: “ The Christians are not 
to sought ; but if any are brought before you, and 
convicted, thev a ’c to be punished.'* And this direction he 
afier it had been reported to him by his own president, 
cb; by lIic -m .strict examination, nothing could be difr- 
'< d . V i*ij‘.iples of these persons, but a bad and 
ivt • " itio' d* accompanied, lit seems, with an oath 

or ijictin l fci .‘wiL'JU, “ to allow .hejnselvcs in no crime or 
immoral co^idutt u jLevc'*.” The tjfcth is, the ancient hea- 
iheiis coni«idi?r^u •' entirely ns »i affair of state, as much 
under the tuition of the magistrate,' as any other part of the 
police. The religion of lliat age was not merely allied to the 
state : it was incorporated into Many of its ofhccs were 
administered by the magistrate. Its titles of pontiffs, augurs, 
and flumens, were borne by senators, consuls, and generals. 
'Without discust'ng, therefore, the truth of the theology, they 
resented every nWent j it upon the established worship, as a 
direct oppos’tioi > .he ruthority of government. 

Add to wliiclu t the religious systems of those times, 
however ill siippi ’ f J by evidence, had been long established. 
Tlic anrienl i chj' ioa of a country has always many votaries, 
and sometiiMcs not the fewer, because iu oiigin is hid in rc- 
•moteness and obscurily. — Men Jiave a natural veneration for 
antiquity, especially in matters of religion. What Tacitus 
says of the Jewtsh, was more applicable to the heathen esta- 
blishment : “ Hi ritiis, qiioquo niodo inducti, antiquitate dc- 
fenduntur.” It was also a splendid an*d suniptuous wrorship. 
It liacl its priesthood, its endowments, its temples. iStaluaiT, 
painting, architecture, and music, rtu'tribatcd their elTect to 
its ornament and magnificence. It abounded in festival shows 
and solemnities, to which the common people are greatly 
addicted, and which were of a nature to engage them miicli 
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more than any thing of that sort . 
would retain great numbeis on its'il^ 
apectade and pomp» as well as interest iL. 
tioD by the advantage which they drew ft 
moreover interwoven/* as Mr Gibbon right^ 

" with every circumstance of business or pleasuK^ 
or private life, with all the Offices and amusemen * 

ciety." On the due celebration also of its rites, the 
were taught to believe, and did bdleve, that the prosperity 
their country in a great measure depended. 

i am willing to^ accept the account .of the matter winch is 
given by Mr Gibbon : « The various modes of worship whicli 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the 
people as equally trud^ by the philosophers as equally false, 
and by the magistrate! as equally usehil and I would ask 
from which of these thtr^ classes of men were the Christian 
missionaries to look for | rotection or impunity ? Could they 
expect it from the people, whose acknowledged confidence 
in the public religion*' they subverted from its foundation ^ — 
From the philosopher, who, ** considering all religions as 
equally false,** would, of Course, rank theirs amongst the num- 
ber, witli the addition of regarding them as busy and trouble- 
some zealots ? Or from the magistrate, who, satisfied with the 
“ utility’* the subsisting religion, would not be likely to 
countenance a spirit of proselytistn and innovation ; a system 
which declared war against eveiy other, and which, if it pre- 
vailed, must end in a total rupture of public opinion ;* an 
upstart religion, in a word, which was not content with its 
own authority, but must disgrace all the settled religions of 
the world ? It was not to be imagined that he would endure 
with patience, that the religion of the emperor and of the 
state should be calumniated and borne dowd by a company 
of superstitious and despicable Jews. 

Lastly, the nature of the case affords & strong proof, that 
the original teachers of Christianity, in consequence of their 
new profession, entered 'upon a new and singular course of 
life. We may be allowed to presume, that the institution 
which they preached to others, they conformed to in their 
own. persons ; because this is no more than what every teacher 
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doe0» find must do^ in order to obtain 
^ liQ«it<erB. The change which this would 
^ iqf^dcrable. It is a change which we do 
[imete/"becauBe» oiirsebres and all about us being 
rtftjthe^lnatitutK^ from our infancy, it is what we 
^ expti^ince nor ovserve. After men became Chris- 
of their time was absent in prayer and devotion, 
iigioas'meefings^^* oelebrating the fiuehariit, in confer- 
ences, in exhortations, in pteaching, in an affectionate in- 
tercourse with one another, and correspondence with other 
societies. Perhaps their mode of life, in its form and habit, 
was not very unlike the Umtas Fratrum^ or *of modern Me- 
thodists. Think then what it was to become such at Corinth, 
at Ephesus, at Antioch, or even at Jensalem. How new ! 
how alien fiom all their former habits And ideas, and from 
those of every body about them 1 W/at a revolution there 
must have been of opinions and prejudices to bring the mat- 
ter to this 1 ' 

We know what the precepts of the religion are ; bow pure, 
how benevolent, hdvv disinterested % coUduct they enjoin ; and 
that this purity and benbvdence are extended to the very 
thoughts and affections* Wc are nqt, perhaps, at liberty to 
take for granted, that the lives 6f the preachers of Christi- 
anity were as perfect as thmr lessons ; but we are entitled to 
contend, that the observable pM of their behaviour must have 
agreed in a great messure wMk the duties which they taught. 
Therc^was, tllqfeforej^ (wm<A*ia all that we assert) a course of 
pursued by (heiB, different frotq that which they before 
led. And this is of great importance. Men are brought to 
ai^ thing almost sooner thou to change their habit of life, 
especially when the change is either inconvenient, or made 
against the force cf natural ihclMUition, or with the loss of ac- 
customed indulgences. << It is the most difficult of aU things 
to convert men from vicious habits to virfuous ones, as every 
one may judge from what he feels in himself as well as from 
what he sees in others.’** It is almostMike making men over 
again. 


* Hartley’s Essays on Man, p. 190. 

B 
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Left, then^ to myself, and without any iQim lafemiatioii 
than a knowledge of die existence of the n^gioa^ 4>f the ge* 
nerai story upon which it is founded^ and lliat Ho act 
power, force, and authority, was concerned in itf j|^ 
cess, 1 should conclude, from thervery, au^e aqad tjmlftgy 
of the case, that the Author sf tW 
and his immediate disciples |i8^ hut deaths 
in spreading and publishii^ the insjll^i>ll tiurdaghoat the ' 
country in which it began, and into whh^ it was first carried ; 
that, in the prosecution of ihb purpose^ they underwent the 
labours and troubles which we observe the propagators of new 
sects to undergo ; that the attempt must necessarily have also 
been in a high degj^ee dangerous ; that, from the subject of 
the misuon, cpmpar\Hl with the fixed opinions and prejudices 
of those to whom thevpissionaries were to address themselves, 
they could hardly fai^of encountering strong and frequent 
opposition ; that, by ^e hand of government, as well as from 
the sudden fury and unbridled license of the people, they 
would oftentimes experience injurious and cruel treatment; 
that, at any rate, they must havo always bad so much to fear 
for their personal safety, as to have passed their lives in a state 
of constant peril and anxiety ; and, lastly, that their mode of 
life and conduct, visibly at least, corresponded with the insti- 
tution which th^ delivered, and, so far, was both new, and 
required continual self-denial 


CHAPTER II- 

Tkere it tathfactory evidence that many, prqfesmg to be original 
mtneees of the Christidn nmacks, passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and «ajferings, vohmtarily undergone in attestation 
of the accounts miich they delivered, and solely in consequence 
of their belirf qf the truth of those accounts ; and that they 
also subnuttedyfrom the same motives, to new ndes of conduct. 

Aftlu thus considering what was likdy to happen, we are 
next to enquire how the transaction is represented in the se- 
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veral accoantfl that have come down to ns. And this en- 
qniiy is properly preceded by the other, forasnuicfa as the 
reception of these accounts may depend in part on the credi- 
of what they contain- 

Tli^bscure and distalt view of Christianity, which some 
of the h^hen writers of that age had gained, and which a 
few passages in ^eir repuining works incidentally discover to 
us, offers iflftT ^ j pipira otice in the first place : because, so far 
as this evidence goes, it k tlie concession of adversaries ; the 
source from which it is drawn is unsuspected. Under this 
head, a quotation from Tacitus, well known^to every scholar, 
must be inserted, as deserving particular attention. The 
reader will bear in mind that this passal^ was written about 
seventy years after Christ’s death, and Kat it relates to tran- 
sactions which took place about thirty^ears after that evenL 
^Speaking of the fire which happenra at Rome in the time 
of Nero, and of the suspicions whim were entertained that 
the emperor himself was concerned in causing it, the hibto* 
rian proceeds in his narrative and observations thus : — 

But neither these exertions^ nor his largesses to the 
people, nor his offerings to the gods, did away the infamous 
imputation under which Nero lay, of having ordered the city 
to be set on fire. To put^ an end, tlierefore, to this report^ 
he laid the guilt, and inflicted the most cruel punishments, 
upon a set of people who were held in abhorrence for their 
crimes, and called by the vulgar, Vhmtiam. The founder of 

f t*mame wlba^irist, who suffered death in the reign of Ti- 
fus, under ms procurator Pontius Pilate.— This pemi- 
Lib superstition, thus checked for a while, broke out again, 
I spread not only over Judea, where the evil originated, 
but through Rome also, whither every thing bad upon the 
earth finds its wjy and is practised. Some, who confessed 
their sect, were first seized, and afteiwords, by their in- 
formation, a vast multitude were apprehended, who were 
convicted, not so much of the crime of burning Rome, as 
of hatred to mankind. Their sufferings at their execution 
were aggravated by insult and mockery; for some were 
disguised in the skins of wild beasts, and worried to death 
by dogs some were crucified and others were wrapped 
11 
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in pitched aliirts,* and set on fire when the day dosed, that 
they might serve as lights to illuminate the night. Nero 
lent bis own gardens for these executions, and exhib 
the same time a mock.Circensian cnte rtaii] 
spectator of the whole, in thejdrgg 
mingling w'ith the crowd 

spectacles from his car.^« 

pitied ; and though thei^ BiH I M ^pWmpPIMmng the 
severest punishment, yet as sacrificed^ 

not so much out of regard^rothe public good, as to gratify 
the cruelty of oi\e man.” 

Our concern with this passage at present is only so far as 
it affords a presumption in support of the proposition which 
W'e maintain, conceiving the activity and sufferings of the 
first teachers of Chriff! ianity. Now, considered in this view, 
it proves three things 1st, That the Founder of the institu- 
tion was put to death t 2dly, That in the same country in 
which he was put to death, the religion, after a short check, 
broke out again and spread ; 3dly, That it so spread, as that, 
within thirty-four years from the Author's death, a very great 
number of Christians [ingens eorum muUltudo) were found at 
Rome. From which fact, the two following inferences may 
be fairly drawn ; — first, that, if, in the space of thirty-four 
years fiom its commencement, the religion had spread through- 
out Judea, had extended itself to Rome, and there had num- 
bered a great multitude of converts, the original teachers and 
missionaries of the institution could not have '^cen idk : Le- 
condiy, that when the Author of the undertaking was p^.. tc 
death as a malefactor for his attempt, the endeavours of his 
fbllow'CTs to establish his religion in the same country, amongst 
the same people, and in the same age, could not but be at- 
tended with danger. *' 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, describing 
the transactions of the same reign, uses these words : — Af> 
ccti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstition is novae 

* Tills is rather a paraphrase, but is justified by what the Scholiast upon 
Juvenal says : “ Nero maleiicos homines tsed& et papyro ct cera supervestic- 
bat, et sic ad ignem admoveri jubebat.*’ Lard. Jewish and Hcatliw Test. vol. 
i. p. 359. 
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at maleficae.”* The Christians, a set of men of a new and 
mischievous (or magical) superstition, were punished* 

^ ^ ince it is not mentioned here that the burning of the city 
was the pretence of the punishment of the Christians, or that 
they^^e the Christians bf Rome who alone suffered, it is 
probabu^hat Suetonius ipfers to some more general persecu- 
tion tha^^e sl^rt a^^ occasional one which Tacitus de- 
scribes. 

Juvenal, a writer of the same age with the two former, and 
intending, as it should seem, to commemorate the cruelties 
exercised under Nero’s government, has the /ollowing lines : |- 
Pone Tigellinuin, lucebis in illft, 

Qua Btantes ardent, qui fixo gutturdfumant, 

£t latum media sulcum deducitt akn^** 

Describe Tigelliniis (a creature of ^ero,) and you shall 
fiuffcr the same punishment with thosefwho stand burning in 
their own flame and smoke, their held being held up by a 
stake fixed to their chin, till they makt a long stream of blood 
and melted sulphur on the ground.’* 

If this passage were considered by itself, the subject of al- 
lusion might be doubtful ; but, when connected with the tes- 
timony of Suetonius, as to the actual punishment of the Chris- 
tians by Nero, and with the account given by Tacitus of the 
impedes of punishment whiefi they were made to undergo, I 


ihink it sufficiently probable, tliat these were the executions 
to fhe poet refers. 

jtliqmtlmgkh^s has already been observed, took place within 
years^tcr Christ’s death, that is, according to the 
epurse of nature, in the life-time, probably, of some of the 
j/jffostlesj and certainly in the life-time of those who were con- 
verted by the apostles, or who were converted in their time. 
Jf then the Founder of the religion was put to death in the 
execution of Ins design ; if the first race of converts to the 
religion, many of them, suffered the greatest extremities for 
ihcir profession, it is hardly credible, that those who came 
hetween the two, who were companions^of the Author of the 
institution during his life, and the teachers and propagators 


• Slid. Nero. cap. 16. I Sat. i. ver, 155. 


I Forsan ” deilncis,’’ 
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of the institution after his death, could go about their under- 
taking with ease and safety. 

The testimony of the younger Pliny belongs i 
riod ; for although he was contempora 
Suetonius, yet his account does 
the transactions of Nero’s reign, b 
of his own time. His celebrated 

about seventy years alter Cbrist’s^^^H|^^|Pi^RI!^mation 
to be drawn from it, so far as it il|i^Rct^ with our argu- 
ment, relates principally to two points *, first, to the number 
of Christians in j^ithynia and Pontus, which was so consider- 
able as to induce the governor of these provinces to speak of 
them in the followin|jr terms : Multi, omnis mtatis, utriusque 
sexus etiam ; — nequeVenim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam 
et agros, superstitionis^astius contagio pervagata est.” There 
are many of every age *and of both sexes ; — nor has the con- 
tagion of this superstition seized cities only, but smaller towns 
also, and the open country.” Great exertions must have 
been used by the preachers of Christianity to produce this 
state of things within this 'time. Secondly, to a point which 
has been already noticed, and which 1 think of importance to 
be observed, namely, the sufferings to which Christians were 
exposed, without any public persecution being denounced 
against tliem by sovereign authority. For, from Pliny’s 
doubt how he was to act, his silence concerning any subsist- 
ing law on the subject, his requesting the emper<!^J re- 
script, and the empisror, agreeably to his revest, ^^‘■d- 
ing a rule for his direction, without reference to any'yrirr 
rule, it may be inferred, that there was, at that lime, no pub- 
lict edict in force against the Christians. Yet, from this samv, 
epistle of Pliny, it appears, ** that accusations, trials, and ex- 
aminations, were, and had been, going bn against them in 
the provinces over which he presided ^ that schedules were 
delivered by anonymous informers, containing the names of 
persons who were su^ected of holding or of favouring the re- 
ligion ; that, in consequence of these informations, many had 
been apprehended, of whom some boldly avowed their pro- 
fession, and died in the cause ; others denied that they were 
Christians ; others, acknowledging that they had once been 
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Chilstlans, declared tliat they had long ceased to be such.** 
All which demonstrates, that the prof^ion of Christianity 
\ at that time (in that country at least) attended with fear 
ianger : and yet this took place without any edict from 
the Ktean sovereigni c^mandtng or authorizing the per- 
secutioi^f Christians* %is observation is farther confirmed 
by a rescljpt of Adrian WMinucius Fundanus, the pro-consul 
of Asia:* iNa^hldmscript it appears that the custom of 
the people of AffiFtTSs to proceed against the Christians with 
tumult and uproar. This disorderly practice^ 1 say, is recog- 
nized in the edict, because the emperor enjoins, that, for the 
future, if the Christians were guilty, they ihould be legally 
bi ought to trial, and not be pursued^by importunity and 
clamour. i 

Martial wrote a few years before the younger Pliny ; and, 
as his manner was, made the sufierings of the Christians the 
subject of his ridicule.f Nothing, however, could shew the 
notoriety of the fact with more certainty than this docs. 
Martiafs testimony, as well indeed as Pliny*8, goes also to 
another point, ziz. that the deaths of these men were martyr- 
doms in the strictest sense, that is to say, were so voluntary, 
lhat it was in their powder, at the time of pronouncing the 
sentence, to have averted the execution, by consenting to 
join in heathen sacrifices.* 

The constancy, and, by consequence, the sufferings of the 
(^hrutii^s of this period, is also referred to by Epictetus, who 
Ki intrepidity to madness, or to a kind of fashion 

*c\ 4 ii£bit ; antih^ut fifty years afterwards, by Marcus Aure- 
lius, who ascribes it to obftinacy. ** Is it possible (Epictetus 
' %sks) that a man may arrive at this temper, and become in- 
different to those things, from madness or from habit, as 


* Lard. Heath. Test. v. ii. p. i io. 
t In niatutiii& nuper spectatus Bi;pD& 

Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra focib, 
Si pattens fortisque tibi durusque vtdetur, 
Abdentanaepectoraplebit habes; • 
Nam cum dicatur, tunic& prdneatc molestft, 
Urct manum : plus est dicere, Non facia 

■f Forcan *' tbure maDum.** 
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the Galileans?”* '‘Let this preparation of the mind (t# 
die) arise from its own judgment, and not from obstinacy like 
the ChTUtiatts”'\ 


CHAf^TE 


There is sati^actory evidence Aq 

ginal witnesses of the in 

labours, dangers, and 

testation of the accounts W^S^wlyadivered, and solely in 
consequence of their belif of those accounts ; and that they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct* 

Of the primitive CoAlitidn of Christianity, a distant only and 
general view can be acquired from heathen writers. It is in our 
own books that the detail and interior of the transaction must 
be sought for. And this is nothing different from what might 
be expected. Who wquid write a history of Christianity 
but a Christian ? Who was likely to record the travels, suf- 
ferings, labours, or successes of the apostles, but one of their 
own number, or of their fdllowers ? Now these books come 
lip iu their accounts to the full extent of the proposition which 
we maintain. W^'e ha^e four histories of Jesus Christ. We 
have a h'^tory taking up the narrative from his death, and car- 
rying on an account of the propagation of the religion, and of 
some of the most eminent persons engaged in it, for a'sp^ce pf 
nearly thirty years. We have, what some may thipL ^ e 

original, a collection of letters, writteil by cr.Tain prj%|7^.ii 
agents iu tlie business, upon the business, and in the midst of 
their concern and connection with it. And we have these, 
writings severally attesting the point which we contend for^ 
viz. the suderings of the witnesses of the histoty, and attesting 
it in every variety of form in which it can be conceived to ap- 
pear ; directly and indirectly, expressly and incidentally, by 
assertion, recital, and allusion, by narratives of facts, and by 
arguments and discourses built upon these facts, either refer- 
ring to them, or necessarily presupposing them. 

1 remark this variety, because, in examining ancient re* 
cords, or indeed any species of testimony, it is, in my opinion^ 
* £pict. 1. iv. c. 7. f Marc. Aur. Med. 1. xi. c. 3. 
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of the greatest importance to attend to the information os 
grounds of argument which are casually and undesignedly dis«* 
closed ; forasmuch as this species of proof is, of all otherS| 
th^ »1e to be corrupted by fraud or misrepresentation* 

1 ’ in nhe enquiry which is now be- 

pnclusions of tliis sort, as preparop* 


^therefpn 


I Jesus Christ, the founder of the 
religion7^Sn||P||H of his undertaking, put to death, 

as a malefactor, alH^lPPIetn. 'rhis point at least will be grant- 
ed, because it is no mOTe than what Tacitus has recorded. 
They then proceed to tell us, that the religion was, notwith^ 
standings set forth at this same city of Jerusalem, propagated 
from thenCe throughout Judea, and af^4r«vards preached in 
other parts of the Roman empire. These points also arc fully 
oonfirined by Tacitus, who informs us that the religion, after 
a short check, broke out again in the country where it took 
its rise^ that it not only spread throughout Judea, but had 
reached Home; and that it had tficre great multitudes of 
converts : and all this within thirty years after its commence- 
ment. Now these facts afford a strong inference in behalf of 
the proposition which we maintain. What could the disci- 
ples of Christ expect for tliemselves when they saw their Mas- 
ter put to death ? Could ^hey hope to escape the dangers in 
which he had perished ? If they have persecuted me, they 
will dsd persecute you, was the warning of common sense. 
\^|jjJjJ^.T^ample before their eyes, they could not be with- 
sensK^f the peril of their future enterprise. 

^ Secondly, all the histories agree in ■ representing Christ 
as foretelling the persecution of his followers ; 

Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall 
kill you, and yt^ shall be hated of all nations fur my nanic'a 
sake/' * 

** When affliction or persecution arisc^h for the word’s sake, 
immediately they are offended.” f 

“ They shall lay hands on you, an^ persecute you, deliver* 
^'ug you up to the synagogues, and into prisons, being brought 
before kings and rulers for my name’s sake and yc shall 


Matt. xxiv. 9. 


f Mark iv. 17. Sec aLo rh x. 30. 
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be betrayed both by parents and brethren^ and kinsfolk and 
fricndfi> and some of you shall they cause to be put to death.”* 
« The time cometh, that he that killeth you, will think that 
he doeth God service. And these things will they do unto /6\i, 
because they have not known the Father, nor me. Butraiese 
things have 1 told you, that when time shall com^re may 
remember that I told you ot them.’*^ 

1 am not entitled to argue from th'^iini n r ii r Christ 

actually did foretcl these events, and thcCTflVydid according- 
ly come to pass, because that would be at once to assume the 
truth of the religion ; but 1 am entitled to contend, that one 
side or other of the following disjunction is true ; either that 
the Evangelists have delivered what Christ really spoke, and 
that the event corresponded with the prediction ; or that they 
put the prediction into Christ's mouth, because, at the time of 
writing the history, the event had turned out so to be : for 
the only two remaining suppositions appear in the highest de- 
gree incredible ; which a^re, either that Christ tilled the minds 
of his followers with fears and apprehensions, without any 
reason or authority for what he said, and contrary to the 
truth of the case ; or that, Although Christ had never foretold 
any such thing, and the event would have contradicted him if 
he had, yet historians, who lived in the age when the event 
was kr./^n, falsely, as well as officiously, ascribed these words 
to him. 

3. Thirdly, these books abound with exhortatioiw ^o^pa- 
tience, and with topics of comfort under distreBS^«>^^* 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shdrila .i- 
bulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword ? Nay, in all these things we are more thai. 
conquerors through him that loved us.”:}: 

“We are troubled on eveiy side, yet net distressed ; we 
are perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not for- 
saken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; always bearing about 
in the body the dying of tlie Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body ; — knowing that he 
which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise us up also by Jesus, 

• Luke xxi. 12 — 16. Sec also ch. xi. 49. 
t John xvi. 4. See also chap. xv. 20; xvi. 39. J Rom. viu.35, 37. 
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and shall present us with you. — For which cause we faint not ; 
butj though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our affliction, which is but for 
a mhpienti worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight'pf glory.” * i 

Takie, tny brethreOi Ae prophets, who have spoken in 
the namd^ the Lord,^r an example of suffering affliction 
and of patitftlie^^eh^, we count them happy which endure. 
Yc have heard oHne patience of Job, and have seen the end 
of the Lord : that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender 
mercy.” f 

“ Call to remembrance the former days, ih which, after ye 
were illuminated, }c endured a great figba of afflictions, partly 
whilst yc were made a gazing stock both by reproaches and 
afflictions, and partly whilst ye became companions of them 
that were so used for yc had compassion of me in my bonds, 
and took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing in your- 
selves that ye have in heaven a better and an enduring sub- 
stance. Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, which hath 
great recompence of reward ; for ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the wiU of God, yc might receive the 
promise.” t 

So that we ourselves glory in you in the churches of God, 
for your patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribu- 
lations that ye endure. Which is a manifest token of the 
TvrktfWs judgment of God, that ye may be counted worthy 
cf thi iihgdora for which ye also suffer.” |) 

\^We rejoice in hope of the glory of God ; and not only 
BO, hut we glory in tribulations also , knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope.”§ 

Beloved, tlflnk it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
which is to try you, as though some strange thing happened 
unto you ; but rgoice, inasmuch as ye tfte partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings. — Wherefore let them that suffer according to the 
will of God, commit the keeping ofMieir souls to him in well 
doing, as unto a faithful Creator ” f 

* 2 Cor IV 8, 9, 10, 1 4, 16, 17. f James v. 10, 11. I Heb. x. 36. 

il 2 Thess. I. 4, 5. J Rom. v. 3, 4. f 1 Pet, iv. 12, 1 
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What could all these texts mean, if there was nothing in the 
circumstances of the times which required patience, — which, 
called for the exercise of constancy and resolution ? Or will it 
be pretended, that these exhortations (which, let it be qhser- 
ved, come not from one author, biU from many) wcrc<^ut io^ 
merely to induce a belief in afler^ges, that the Christians 
were exposed to dangers which thejl were not exposed to, or 
underwent sufferings which they did unh^ ^jifT If these 
books belong to the age to which they layTISIm, and in which 
age, whether genuine or spurious, they certainly did appear, 
this supposition cannot be maintained for a moment ; because 
I think it imposifftblc to believe, that passages, which must be 
deemed not only unintelligible, but false, by the persons into 
whose hands the books upon their publication were to come, 
should nevertheless be inserted, for the purpose of producing 
an cflect upon remote generations. In forgeries which do 
not appear till many ages after that to which they pretend to 
belong, it is possible thqt some contrivance of that sort may 
take place ; but in no others can it be attempted. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Th^erc is sati^hetofy ecidence that nfiany, profes&ivg to be orz- 
ginal itUtnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and suff'erings, voluntarily undergone 
testation of the accounts which they delivered, m 

consequence of their belief of' time accounts^fand that 
aha submitted, from the same motives, to new sales of conduct, 

The account of the treatment of the religion, and of the exer^ 
tions of its first preachers, as stated in our Scriptures (not in a 
professed history of persecutions, or in the connected manner in 
which 1 am about to recite it, but dispersedJy and occasionally^ 
in the course of a mixed general history, whicli circumstance 
alone negatives the suppaution of any fraudulent design), is the 
following ; “ That the founder of Christianity, from the com-^ 
mencemeut of his ministry to the time of his violent death, em- 
ployed himself wholly in publisliing the uistitution in Judea and 
5 
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l^alilee ; that, In oi^er to assist him in this purpose, he made 
choice, out of the number of his followers, of twelve persons, 
who might accompany him as he travelled from place to place ; 
that^^cxccpt a short absence upon a journey, in whicii he sent 
them, two by two, to announce his mission, and one, of a few 
days, when they went beffire him to Jerusalem, these persons 
were statedly and constajitly attending upon him ; that they 
were with mfe eirterujiiisrf^ he was apprehended and put 

to death : and that they were commissioned by him, when his 
own ministry was concluded, to publish his Gospel, and collect 
disciples to it from all countries of the world/’ The account 
then proceeds to state, “ That, a few days after his departure, 
these persons, with some of his relations, aftd some who had re- 
gularly frequented their society, assembled at Jerusalem : that, 
considering the ofHee of preaching the religion ns now devolved 
upon them, and one of their number having deserted the cause, 
and, repenting of his perfidy, having destroyed himself, they 
proceeded to elect another into his plince, and that they were 
careful to make their election out of the number of those who 
had accompanied their Master from the first to the last, in or* 
dcr, as they alleged, that he might 1)e a witness, together with 
themselves, of the principal facts which they were about to pro- 
duce and relate concerning him that they began their work 
at Jerusalem, by publicly a*sserting that this Jesusi whom the 
rulers and inhabitants of that place had so lately crucified, was, 
in tr^th, (he person in whom all their prophecies and long ex- 
pcctaUl'^So' terminated ; that ho had been sent amongst them 
by^f^^'Sd ; and tliat he was appointed by God the future judge 
of the human species ; that all who were solicitous to secure to 
tliemsclvcs happiness after death, ought to receive him as such, 
and to make profession of their belief^ by being baptized in his 
name/’f The hfetory goes on to relate, tliat considerable 
numbers accepted this proposal, and that they who did so, form- 
ed amongst themselves a strict union and society ; X that the 
attention of the Jewish government being soon drawn upon 
them, two of the principal persons of the twelve, and who olso 
had lived most intimately and constantly with the Founder of 


* Acts i. 21, 22. 


i Acts X. 47, 


X Chap. iv. 32. 
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the religion, were seized as they were discoursing to the people 
in the temple; that, after being kept all night in prison, th^ 
were brought the next day before an assembly, composed of 
the chief persons of the Jewish magistracy and priesthoodf that 
this assembly, after some consultation, found nothing' at that 
time, better to be done towards suppressing the growth of the 
sect, than to threaten their prisonei^ with punishment if they 
persisted ; that these men, after expre^^ing, ii^-dfeent but firm 
language, the obligation under which they considered them- 
selves to be, to declare what they knew, “ to speak the things 
which they had seen and hcard,*^ returned from the council, and 
reported what hi?d passed to their companions ; that this report, 
whilst it apprized thbm of the danger of their situation and un- 
dertaking, had no other effect upon their conduct, than to pro- 
duce in them a general resolution to persevere, and an earnest 
prayer to God to furnish them with assistance, and to inspire 
them with fortitude, proportioned to the increasing exigency 
of the service.”* A very short time after this, we read “ that 
all the twelve apostles were seized and cast into prison ; f that 
being brought a second time before the Jewish Sanhedrim, they 
were upbraided with their disobedience to the injunction wliicli 
had been laid upon them, and beaten for their contumacy ; that, 
being charged once more to desist, they were suffered to de- 
part; *hat, however, they neither quitted Jerusalem, nor ceased 
from preaching, both daily in the temple, and from house to 
house ; % and that the twelve considered themselves ns^ge^ en- 
tirely and exclusively devoted to this office, anll^^y'tt now 
transferred what may be called the temporal^nffairs of so- 
ciety to other hands.” { 

* Acts iv. t Chap. v. 18. | Chap. v. 42. 

$ I do not know tliat it has ever been insinuBtef^, that the Christian 
mission in the hands of the apostles, was a scheme for making a fortune, or 
for getting money. But it may nevertiieless be fit to remark upon this pass- 
age of tlieir history, liow* perfectly free they appear to have beeb from any 
pecuniary or interested views whatever. The most tempting opportunity 
which occurred, of making atgain of their converts, was by the custody and 
management of the public funds, when some of the richer members, intending 
to contribute their fortunes to the common support of the society, sold their 
possessions, and laid down the prices at the apostles* feet. Yet, so insensible, 
or iindesirous, were they of the advantage which that confidence afforded, 
that we find, they very soon disposed of the trust, by putting it into the 
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Hitherto tlie preachers of the ocw religion seem to have had 
the common people on their side ; which is assigned as the 
reason why the Jewish rulers did not, at this time, think it 
prudent to proceed to greater extremities. It was not long, 
however, before the enemies of the institution found means to 
represent it to the people as tending to subvert their law, de- 
grade their lawgiver, and dishonour their temple.* And these 
iusinuations'Tvere dispfx^ed with so much success, as to induce 
the people to join with their superiors in the stoning of a very 
active member of the new community. 

The death of this man was the signal of a general persecu- 
tion, the activity of which may be judged of fit>m one anecdote 
of the time : As for Saul, he made havQC of the church, en- 
tering into every house, and haling men and women, commit- 
ted them to prison.”! This persecution raged at Jerusalem 
with so much fury, os to drive % most of the new converts out 
of the place, except the twelve apostles. The converts, tlius 
“ scattered abroad,” preached the religion wherever they 
came; and their preaching was, in effect, the preaching of 
the twelve ; for it was so far carried on in concert and corre- 
spondence with them, that when they heard of the success of 
their emissaries in a particular country, they sent two of their 
number to the place, to complete and confirm the mission. 

An event now took plac^ of great importance in the future 
history of the religion. The persecution || which had begun 
at Jei-us^llcm, followed the Christians to other cities, in which 

not of nominees of th^r own, but of stewards formally elected for 
the purpose by the society at large. 

• We may add aho, that this excess of generosity, which cast private pro- 
perty into the public stock, was so far from being required by the apostles, 
or imposed as a law of Christianity, that Peter reminds Ananias that he hod 
been guilty, in his t^haviour, of an officious and voluntary prevarication ; 
“ for whilst,” says he, “ thy estate remained unsold, was it not thine own ? 
and, after„it was sold, was it not in thine own power?” 

* Acts vi. 12. ' ! Acts viii. 3. 

Acts viii. 1. And they were all scattered abroad but the tcim " all” 
IS not, I think, to be taken strictly, or as denoting more than the generaU^ 

; in like manner os in Acts ix. 35. ** And all that dwelt at Lydda and 
Saron, saw him, and turned to the Lord.” 

II Acts IX . 
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the authority of the Jewieh Sanhedrim over those of their own 
nation was allowed to be exercised. A young man, who hod 
signalized himself by his hostility to the profession, and had 
procured a commission from the council at Jerusalem to^cize 
any converted Jews whom he might find at Damascus, sud- 
denly became a proselyte to the religion which he was going 
about to extirpate. The new convert not only shared, on 
this extraordinary change, the fate hi, his companions, but 
brought upon himself a double measure of enmity from the 
party which he had lefi. The Jews at Damascus, on his re-» 
turn to that city, watched the gates night and day, with so 
much diligence,^ that he escaped from their hands only by 
being let down in a basket by the wall. Nor did he find him- 
self in greater safety at Jerusalem, whither he immediately re- 
paired. Attempts were there also soon set on foot to destroy 
him ; from the danger of which he was preserved by being 
sent away to Cilicia, his native country. 

For some reason, not,mentione<l, perhaps not knowm, but 
prol>ably connected with the civil history of the Jews, or with 
some danger* which engrossed the public attention, an inter- 
mission about this time took place in the sufierings of the 
Christians. This happened, at the most, only seven or eiglit, 
perhaps only three or four, yeiirs after Christ’s death. Within 
which period, and notwithstaudinj^ that the Idte persecution 
occupied ].art of it, churches, or societies jof believers, had 
b^n formed in all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria ; foi^ w.c read 
that the churcties ip these countries had now were 

edified, and, waikiftg in the fear of the Lord,raDd in the'v^i- 
fort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.”f The original 
preachers of the religion did not remit dieir labours or actr- 
vity during this season of cpiietness ^ for \ye find one, and he 
a very principal person among them, passing ihrougliout all 
quarters. We find also those* who had. been before expelled 

• Dr Lardner (in iiy^hicU.lie i^ folbwed also by Dr Benson) ascribes this 
cessation of tlie permeation ^'tlie Christiuns to the attempt of Caligula to 
set up his own status in- the temple 'df Jerusalem, and to the constcrimtion 
thereby excited in thd minds of the Jewish peo^ile ; which consternation for 
a season suspended «very otlier contest. 

' t Acts ix. SI. 
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from Jerusalem by tl)c persecution which raged thcrci travel- 
ling as far as Phoenice, Cyprus, and Antioch ;* and, lastly, 
we find Jerusalem again the centre of the mission, the place 
whither the preachers returned from their several excursions, 
where they reported the conduct and effects of their ministr)', 
where questions of public concern were canvassed and settled, 
from whence directions were sought, and teachers sent forth. 

The time of this tranquillity did not, however, continue 
long. Herod Agrippa, who had lately acceded to the govern- 
megt of Judea, “ stretched forth his hand to vex certain of 
the church.”f He began his cruelty by beheading one of the 
twelve original a])ostlcs, a kinsman and constant companion of 
the Founder of the religion. Perceiving'that this execution 
gratified llie Jews, he proceeded to seize, in order to put to 
death, another of the number, — and him, like the former, as- 
sociated witli Christ during his life, and eminently active in 
the service since his death. This man was, however, delivered 
from prison, as the account states^ ipiraculously, and made 
his escape from Jerusalem. 

Those things are related, not in the general terms under 
which, in giving the outlines of the history, we have here men- 
tioned them, but witli the utmost particularity of names, per- 
sons, places, and circumstances; and, what is deserving of 
notice, w'iihout the smallest discoverable propensity in the his- 
loriaii to magnify fortitude, of exaggerate the Eufferings, 
of Ids party.- When they fled for their lives, he tells usi 
Wlien the churches had rest, he remarks it. WMicn the peo- 
ple ^ok their part, he does not leave it wilhotit notice. When 
the apostles were carried a second time before the 'Sanhedrim, 
h<*is careful to observe that they Were brought without vio- 
lence. When milder counsels were suggested, he gives us the 
iiiithof of the adwee, and the speech which contained it. 
Wlien, in consequpiico of this -advice, the rulers contented 
themselves with threatening the apostles,* and commanding 
Uicm to be .beaten with stripes, without urging at that time 
the persecution farther, the historian candidly and distinctly 
records their forbearance. VV'hcn, therefore, in dther instances, 

• ^^c:s m". 19 . t Acta xii. 1. J Acts xil. 3 — 17. 

f 
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he states heavier persecutions^ or actual martyrdoms, is it 
reasonable to believe that he states them because they were 
true, and not from any wish to aggravate, in his account, the 
sufferings which Christians sustained^ or to extol, more than 
it deserved, their patience under them ? 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. Leaving the 
rest of the apostles, and the original associates of Christ, ciiga- 
ged in the propagation of the new faith (and who there is not 
the least reason to believe abated in their diligence or courage,} 
the narrative proceeds with the separate memoirs of that ^i- 
nent teacher, whose extraordinary and sudden conversion to 
the religion, and corresponding change of conduct, had before 
been circumstantially described. This person, in conjunction 
with another, who appeared among the earlier members of the 
society at Jerusalem, and amongst the immediate adherents* 
of the twelve apostles^ set out from Antioch upon the express 
business of carrying the new religion through the various pro- 
vinces of the Lesser Asia-t During this expedition, wc hiid 
that, in almost every place to which they came, their persons 
were insulted, mid their lives endangered. After being ex- 
pelled from Antioch in Pisidia, they repaired to Iconium.j 
At Iconium, an attempt was made to stone them ; ut Lystra, 
whither they fled from Iconium, one of them actually was 
stoned and drawn out of the city ibr dead.$ These two men, 
though not themselves original apostles, were acting in con- 
nection and conjunction with the original apostles; for, after 
the completion of their journey, being sent upon a particular 
commission to Jerusalem, they there related to tlie apos£^s,II 
and ciders, the events and success of their ministry, and were, 
in return, recommended by them to the churches, “ as m\;n 
who had hazarded their lives in the cause.” 

'1 he treatment which they had experientied in the first pro- 
gress, did not deter them from preparing for a second. Upon 
a dispute, however,' arising between them, but not connected 
with the common subject of their labours, they acted as wise 
and sincere men would act ; they did not retire in disgust from 


* Acts iv. 30. 
t Chap. xiii. 51. 

|l Chap. XV. 12 — 2G. 


’}■ Chop. xiii. 2. 
§ Chap. xiv. !•>. 
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the service in which they were engaged, but, each devoting 
his endeavours to the advancement of the religion, they parted 
from one another, and set forwards upon separate routes. The 
history goes along with one of them ; and the second enterprise 
to him was attended with the same dangers and persecutions as 
both met with in the first. The apostle’s travels hitherto had 
been confined to Asia. He now crosses, for the first time, the 
iEgean sea, and carries with him, amongst others, the person 
whose accounts supply the information we are stating.* The 
firsfli|)lace in Greece at which he appears to have stopped, was 
Philippi in Macedonia. Here himself and onh of his compa- 
nions were cruelly whipped, cast into prison, and kept there 
under the most rigorous custody, being thrust, whilst yet smart- 
ing with their wounds, into the inner dungeon, and their feet 
made fast in the stocks, f Notwithstanding this unequivocal 
specimen of the usage which they had to look for in that 
country, they went forward in the execution of their errand. 
After passing through Amphipolls and Apollonia, they came 
to Thcssalonico ; in which city, the house in which they lod- 
ged was assailed by a party of their €!nemies, in order to bring 
them out to the populace. And when, fortunately for their 
preservation, they were not found at home, the master of the 
house was dragged before the magistrate for admitting them 
within his doors.J Their reception at the next city was 
something better : but neither had they continued long before 
their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, excited against them 
such commotions amongst the inhabitants, as obliged the 
apostle to make his escape, by a private journey to Athens.! 
Tli^ extremity of the progress was Corinth. His abode in this 
city, for some time, seems to have been witliout molestation. 
At length, however^ the Jews found means to stir up an in- 
surrection against him, and to bring him before the tiibuiia) of 
the Roman president.|| It was to the contempt which that 
magistrate entertained for the Jews and their controversies, of 
which he accounted Christianity to be cyie, that oiir apostle 
•wed liis dcliverance.11 

• Acts xvi. II. f Vcr. 23, 24, 33. 

J Acts xvii. 1 — 5. $ Ver. 13. 

H Clmp. xvili. 12. IT Ver. 15. 
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This indefatigable teacher, after leaving Corinth, rcturneci 
bj Ephesus into S^ria ; and again visited Jerusalem, and tl>c 
socictv of Christians in tliat city, which, as hath been repeated- 
ly observed, still continued the centre of the mission.* It 
suited not, howevcr> with the activity of his zeal, to remain long 
at .rcriibalem. Wcfind him going tlicncc to Antioch, and, afi;cr 
som ■ stay there, traversing once more the northern provinces 
of Asia Minor.f This progress ended at Ephesus ; in which 
city, the apostle continued in the daily exercise of his ministry 
two years, and until his success, at length, excited the aj^rc- 
hensions of tlio^c uho were interested in the support of the na- 
tional worship. Their clamour produced a tumult, in which 
he had nearly lost his life.J Undismayed, however, by the 
dangers to whidi he saw himself exposed, he was driven from 
Ephesus only to renew his labours in Greece. After passing 
over Macedonia, he thence proceeiled to his former station at 
Corinth .5 When he had formed his design of returning by a 
direct course fri'm Connth into Syria, he was compelled l)y n 
conspiracy of the Jews, who were prepared to intercept him on 
his way, to trace back his steps through Macedonia to Philippi, 
anti thence to take shipping into Asia^ Along the coast of Asia, 
he pursued his voyage with all the expedition he could com- 
mand, in order to reach Jerusalem against the feast of Pentecost- |J 
His reception ^t Jerusalem was of a piece w ith the usage lie had 
experienced Irom the Jews in other places. — He had been only 
a f<‘w days in that city when the populace, instigated by some 
of his old opponents in Asia, who attended this feast, seized him 
in the temple, forced him out of it, and were ready immediately 
to have destroyed him, had not the sudden presence of the Ro- 
man guard rescued him out of their hands.f The officer, how- 
ever, who had thus seasonably interposed, acted from his care 
of the public peace, with the preservatidh of which he was 
charged, and not from any favour to the apostle, or indeed any 
disposition to exercise either justice or humanity towards him ; 

* Acts XV ill. 22 . f Vci*. 23. 

1 Chap. XIX. 1, 10. ^ C hap. xx. 1, 2 

f| Acts XX. 16. f Chap. xxi. 27—33. 
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for he had no sooner secured his person in the fortress than 
he was proceeding to examine him by torture.* 

From this time, to the conclusion of the history, the apostle 
remains in public custody of the Roman government. After 
escaping assassination by a fortunate discovery of the plot, and 
delivering himself from the influence of his enemies by an ap- 
peal to the audience of the emperor,*f* ho was sent, but not un- 
til he had suffered two years imprisonment, to Roine.J He 
reached Italy, after a tedious voyage, and after encountering 
in hhs passage the perils of a desperate shipwTeck.^ But al- 
though still a prisoner, and his fate still depending, neither 
the various and long- con tinned sufferings whicli he had un- 
dergone, nor the danger of his present situation, deterred him 
from persisting in preaching the religion ; f^r the historian 
closes the account by telling us, that, for two years, he recei- 
ved all that came unto him in his own hired house, where he 
was permitted to dwell with a soldier that guarded him, 
preaching the kingdom of God, rfad teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence.’* 
Now the historian, from whom we have drawn this account, 
in the part of his narrative which relates to Saint Paul, is sup- 
ported by the strongest corroborating testimony that a hi^to^y 
can receive. We are in possession of letters written by Saint 
Paul himself upon the subject of his ministry, and either writ- 
ten during the period which the history comprises, or, if writ- 
ten afterwards, reciting and referring to the transactions of 
that period. These letters, without borrowing from tlie his- 
toi^, or the history from them, unintentionally confirm the 
account which the history delivers, in a great variety of par- 
ticulars. What belongs to our present purpose is the descrip- 
tion exhibited of the apostle’s sufferings : and the representa- 
tion, given in the history of the dangers mid distresses which 
he underw'ent, not only agrees, in gener|il, with the language 
which he himself uses whenever he speaks of his life or minis- 
try, but is also, in many instances, attested by a specific cor- 
respondency of tim^, place, and order of events. If the histo- 


• Acts xxii. 24. 

^ Chap. xxiv. 27. 


f Chap. XXV. 9, 1 1 . 
fj Chap, xxvii. 
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riun |)uts down in his narrative, that at Philippi the apostle 
was beaten with many stripes, cast into prison, and tliere 
treated with rigour and indignity,”* we find him in a letterf 
to a neighbouring church, reminding his converts, that, af- 
ter he had sufiered before, and was shamefully entreated at 
Philippi, he was bold, nevertheless, to speak unto them (to 
whose city he next came) the Gospel of God.” If the histoiy 
relate, I that, at Thessalonica, the house in which the apostle 
was lodged, when he first came to that place, was assaulted by 
the populace, and the master of it dragged before the m^is- 
trate for admitting such a guest within his doors ; the apostle, 
in his letters to the Christians of Thessalonica, calls to their 
remembrance hoV they had received the Gospel in much 
affliction.”^ If the history deliver an account of an insurrec- 
tion at Ephesus, which had nearly cost the apostle his life, wc 
have, the apostle himself, in a letter written a short time after 
his departure from that city, describing his despair, and re- 
turning thunks for his deliverance. 1[ If the history inform us, 
that the apostle was expelled from Antioch in Pisidia, attempt- 
ed to be stoned at Iconium and actually stoned at Lystra, there 
is preserved a letter from him to a favourite convert, whom, 
as the same history tells us, he first met with in these parts ; 
in which letter he appeals to that disciple’s knowledge “ ol' 
the persecutions which befel him at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra.”** If the history make the apostle, in his speech to 
the Ephesian elders, remind them, as one proof of the disin- 
terestedness of his views, that, to their knowledge, he had sup- 
plied his own and the necessities of his companions by personal 
labour, ff we find the same apostle, in a letter written during 
his residence at Ephesus, asserting of himself, that even to 
that hour he laboured, working with his own hands. 

These coincidences, together with many relative to other 
parfs of the apostle’s history, and ail drawn from independent 
sources, not only confirm the truth of the account, in the par- 
ticular points as to which they are observed, but add much to 

• Acts xvi. 23, 24. f 1 These, ii. 2. 

1 Acts wii. 5. Thess. i. 6. 

Acts XIX. 2 Cor. i. 8, 9, 10. 

•• Acts xiii. 50.; xiv. 5, 19. 2 Tim. iii. 10, 1 1. 

I f Acts XX. 34. 1 Cor. vi, 11,12. 
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the credit of the narrative in all its ports ; and support the 
author’s profession of being a contemporary of tlie person 
whose history he writes, ond^ throughout a material portion 
of his narrative, a companion. 

What the epistles ot‘ the apostles declare of the suffering 
stale of Christianity, the writings whicli remain of their com- 
panions and immediate followers, expressi)'^ confirm. 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by Saint Paul, in 
his epistle to the Philippiaus,* has left us his attestation to 
this point, in the following words : Let us take (says he) 
the examples of our own age. Through zeal and envy^ the 
most faithriil and righteous pillars of the cliurch have been 
persecuted even to the most grievous deifths. Let us set be- 
fore our eyes tht holij Apostles. Peter, by unjust envy, under- 
went, not one or two, but many sufferings ; till at last, being 
martyred, he went to the place of glory that was due unto him. 
For the same cause did Paul, in like manner, receive the re- 
ward of his patience. Seven times }ie was in bonds ; he was 
whipped, was stoned ; he preached both in the East and in 
the West, leaving behind him the glorious report of his faith ; 
and so having taught the whole world righteousness, and for 
that end travelled even unto the utmost bounds of the West, 
he at last suffered martyrdom by the command of the gover- 
nors, and departed out oPthe world, and went unto his holy 
place, being become a most eminent pattern of patience unto 
all ages. To these holy apostles were joined a very great num- 
ber of others, who, having, through envy, undergone, in like 
manner, many pains and torments, have left a glorious exam- 
ple to us. For this, not only men, but women, have been per- 
secuted ; and, having suffered very grievous and cruel punish- 
ments, have finished the course of their faith with firmnesB.”f 

Hennas, saluted by Saint Paul in his epistle to the Homans, 
in a piece very little connected with historical recitals, thus 
speaks : Suc^ as have believed and (mfiered death for the 

name of Christ, and have endured with a ready mind, and 
have given up their lives with all iheir hearts.”:]: 

• Philip. IV. 3. f Clem, ad Cor. c. v. vi. Abp. Wake’s Trans. 

> Shcpheid of Hennas, c. xjcviii. 
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Polycarp, the disciple of John (though all that remains of 
his works be a very short epistle), has not left this subject un- 
noticed. “ I exhort (says he) all of you, that ye obey the word 
of righteousness, and exercise all ])ntieuce, which ye have seen 
set forth before your eyes, not onl}^ in the blessed Ignatius, 
and Lorimus, and Rufus, but in others among yourselves, and 
in Paul himself and the rest of the apostles ; being confident in 
this, that all these have not run in vain, but in faitli and righte- 
ousness ; and are gone to the place that was due to them from 
the Lord, with whom also they suffered. For they loved not 
this present world, but him who died and was raised again by 
God for us.”* 

Ignatius, the contemporary of Polycarp, recognizes the same 
topic, briefly indeed, but positively and prcci^el}'. “ For this 
cause (?. €• for having fell and handled Chribl's body after his 
resurrection, and being convinced, as Ignatius expresses it, 
both by his flesh and spirit), they {i, e, Peter, and those who 
were present witli Pete** at Christ's appearance,) despised 
death, and were found to be above il.”+ 

Would the reader know what a persecution in these days 
was, I would refer him to a circular letter, written by tlie 
church of Smyrna soon after the death of^Poiycarp, who, it 
will be remembered, had lived with SainrJohn; and which 
letter is en Hied a relation of that bishop's martyrdom. “ The 
sufferings (say they) of all the other martyrs were blessed and 
generous, which they underwent according to the will of God. 
For so it becomes us, who arc more religious than others, to 
ascribe the power and ordering of nil things unto him. And 
indeed who can choose but admire the greatness of their minds, 
and that admirable patience and love of their Master, whicti 
then appeared in them ? Who, when they were so flayed with 
whipping, that the frame and structure of their bodies were 
laid open to their very inw'ard veins and arteries^ nevertheless 
endured it. In like* manner, those who were condemned to 
the beasts, and kept a long time in prison, underwent many 
cruel torments, being I'orced to lie upon sharp pikes laid un- 
der their bodies, and tormented w'ith divers other sorts of 

t 10 F.p, Smyr, c. iii. 


• Pol. ad Pliil. c. ix, 
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punisliments ; that so, if it were possible^ the tyrant, by the 
length of their sufferings, might have brought them to deny 


Christ.”* 


CHAPTER V. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to he original 
witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of 
the accouyits which they delivered, and solely fn consequence of 
their belief of those accounts ; and that they also submitted^ 
from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

On the history, of whidi the last chapter contains an ab- 
stract, there are a few observations which it may be proper to 
make, by way of aj)plying its testimony to the particular pro» 
positions for which we contend. , 

I. Although our Scripture history leaves the general account 
of the apostles in an early part of the narrative, and proceeds 
witli the separate account of one particular apostle, yet the 
information which it delivers so i'ar extends to the rest^ as it 
shows the nature of the setviie^ When we see one apostle suf- 
fering pcrsccutioix in the discharge of his commission, we shall 
not believe, without evidence, that the same office could, at the 
same time, be attended with case and safety to others. And 
tliis fair and reasonable inference is confirmed by the direct 
attestation of the letters, to which we have so often referred. 
The writer of these letters not only alludes, in numerous pas- 
sages, to his own sufferings, but speaks of the rest of the apos- 
tles as enduring*like sufi'erings with himself. “ I think that 
God hath set forth us th£ apostles last, as it were, appointed to 
death ; for we arc made a spectacle uiitJ tlie world, and to an- 
gels, and to men even unto thib present hour, we both hun- 
ger and thirst, and arc naked, and aFe buffeted, aud have no 


* Rfl. Mor. Pol. c. ii. 
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certain dwelling-place; and labour, working with our own 
hands : being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, wc suffer 
it ; being defamed, we entreat : we are made as the filth of the 
world, and as the ofiscouring of all things unto this day.’’ * 
Add to which, that in the short account that is given of the 
other apostles, in the former part of the history, and within 
the short period which that account comprises, we find, first, 
two of them seized, imprisoned, brought before the Sanhedrim, 
and threatened with further punishment then the whole 
number imprisoned and beaten : | soon afterwards, one of their 
adherents stone^l to death, and so hot a persecution raised 
against the sect, as to drive most of them out of the place ; a 
short time only succeeding, before one of the twelve was be- 
headed, and another sentencc'd to the same fate ; and nil this 
passing in the single city of Jerusalem, and within ten years 
after the Founder’s deatli, and the commencement of the in- 
stitution. 

II. We take no credit at present for the miraculous ])art of 
tlie narrative, nor do we insist upon the correctness of single 
passages of it. If the whole story be not a novel, a romance ; 
the whole action a dream ; if Peter, and James, and Paul, 
and the rest of the apostles mentioned in the account, be not 
all imagina''y persons; if their letters be not all forgeries, and, 
what is more^ forgeries of names and characters which never 
existed ; then is there evidence in our hands sullicient to sup- 
port the only fact we contend for (and which, 1 repeat again, 
is, in itself, highly probable), that the original followers of Je- 
sus Christ exerted great endeavours to propagate his religion, 
and underwent great labours, dangers, and sufferings, in con- 
sequence of their undertaking. 

III. The general reality of the apostolic history is strongly 
confirmed by the consideration, that it, in truth, does no more 
than assign adequate causes for effects which certainly were 
produced, and describe^onsequences naturally resulting from 

* 1 Cor. iv, 9, 13. t Acts iv. 3, 21. 

t Acts V. 18, 40. 
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fliluatioDB which certainly existed. The effects were certainly 
therei of which this history sets forth the cause^ and origin, and 
progress. It is acknowledged on all hands, because it is record- 
ed by other testimony than that of the Christians themselves, 
that the religion began to prevail at that time, and in that coun- 
try. It is very difficult to conceive how it could begin, or pre- 
vail at all, without the exertions of the Founder and liis follow- 
ers in propagating the new persuasion. The history now in 
our hands describes these exertions, the persons employed, the 
means and endeavours made use of, and the labours undertaken 
in the prosecution of this purpose. Again, tli^ treatment which 
the history represents the first propagators of the religion to 
have experienced, was no other than wfiat naturally resulted 
from the situation in which they were confessedly placed. It 
is admitted that the religion was adverse, in a great degree, to 
the reigning opinions, and to the hopes and wishes of the na- 
tion to which it was first introduced ; and that it overthrew, so 
far as it was received, the established theology and worship of 
every other country. We cannot feel much reluctance in be- 
lieving that, when the messengers^of sucli a system went about 
not only publishing their opinions, but collecting proselytes, 
and forming regular societies of proselytes^ they slioukl meet 
with opposition in their attempts, or that this opposition should 
sometimes proceed to fatal extremities. Our history details 
examples of this opposition, and of the sufferings and dangers, 
which the emissaries of the religion underwent, perfectly agree- 
able to what might reasonably be expected, from the nature of 
their undertaking, compared with the character of the age and 
country in which it was carried on. 

IV. The records before us supply evidence of what formed 
another membeifof our general proposition, and what, as hath 
already been observed, is highly probable, and almost a neces- 
sary consequence of their new profession, viz. that, together 
with activity and courage in propagating the religion, the pri- 
mitive followers of Jesus assumed, updh their conversion, a new 
and peculiar course of private life. Immediately after their 
Master was withdrawn from them^ we hear of their “ cemtinu- 
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ing with one accord in prayer and supplication * of their 
•• tsontinuing daily with one accord in the temple of “ many 
being gathering together praying.” J W e know what strict in- 
junctions were laid upon the converts by their teachers. Wherc- 
ever they came, the first word of their preaching was, “ Re- 
pent !” We know that these injunctions obliged them to re- 
frain from many species of licentiousness, which were not, at 
that time, reputed criminal. We know the rules of purity, 
and the maxims of benevolence, which Christians read in their 
books ; concerning which rules, it is enough to observe, that, if 
they were, I will not say completely obeyed, but in any degree 
regarded, they would produce a system of conduct, and, what 
is more difficult to preserve, a disposition of mind, and a regu- 
lation of nfi'cetioiis, different from any thing to wl)ich they had 
hitherto been accustomed, and different from wlmt they would 
see in others. The change and distinction of manners, which 
resulted from their new character, is perpetually rclcrred to in 
the letters of their teachers. “ And you hath he quickened, 
who re/ e dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in times past ye 
w'alkcd, according to the course of this world, according to the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in 
the children of disobedience : among whom also we had our 
conversation in times past, in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the 
desires of flesh, and of the mind, and were by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others.” § — “ For the time past of our 
Jfe may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles^ 
when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revel- 
lings, banquetings, and abominable idolatries*, wherein iKey 
think it strange that ye run not with them to the same excess of 
rio/.”|] Saint Paul, in his first letter to the Corinthians, after 
enumerating, as his manner was, a catalogue of vicious charac- 
ters, adds, ** Sucli were some of you, but ye are washed, but 
yc arc 8anctificd.”f In like manner, and alluding to the same 
change of practices and sentiments, he asks the Roman Chris* 

* Acts i. 14. f Chnp. ii. 46. t Cliap. xii. 13. 
j Epli. ii. j— 3. See also Tit. iii, 3. 

Ij 1 I’etcr iv. 3, 4. Cor. vi. 1 1% 
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tians, ^ what Cruit they had in those things, whereof they are 
no® ashamed ?*’* — The phrases which the same writer em- 
ploys to describe the mpral condition of Christians, compared 
with their condition before they became Christians^ such as 
** newness of lite,” being “ freed from sin,” being “ dead to 
sin “ the destruction of the body of sin, that, /‘or the futurcy 
they should not serve sin children of light and of the 
day,” as opposed to children of darkness and of the night 
“ not sleeping as others imply, at least, a new system of ob- 
ligation, and probably a new series of conduct, commencing 
with their conversion. 

The testimony which Pliny bears to the \)chaviour of the 
new sect in his time, and which testimony comes not more 
than fifty v ears after that of Saint Paul, is very applicable to 
the subject under consideration. The character which this 
writer gives of the Christians of that age, and which was drawn 
from a pretty accurate enquiry, because he considered their 
moral principles as the point in which the magistrate was in- 
terested, is as follows : — Me tells the emperor, ** that some of 
those who bad relinquished tlie Society> or who, to save them- 
selves, pretended that they had relinquishoil it, affirincd that 
they were wont to meet together, on a stated before it 
was light, and sang among themselves alternately a hymn to 
Christ as a God ; and td bind ilierosclvcs by an oath, not 
to the commission of any wickedness, but that they would 
not be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery ; that they would 
never falsify their word, or deny a pledge coinmiltcd to them, 
when called upon to return it.” This proves that a morality, 
more pure and strict than was ordinary, prevailed at that time 
fb Christian societies. And to me it appears, that we arc au- 
thorised to carry this testimony back to the age of the apos- 
tles ; because it ivnot probable that the immediate hearers and 
disciples of Christ were more relaxed than their successors in 
Pliny’s time, or tlie missionaries of the religion than those 
whom they Uiught. 


* Rom. vi. 2]. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to he original 
zmtnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of 
the accounts tvkick they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
their bell ff of those accounts ; and that they also submitted, 
from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

When we consider^ first, the prevalency of the religion at 
this hour ; secondly, ihe only credible account which can be 
given of its origin, viz, the activity of the Founder and his as- 
sociates ; thirdly, the opposition which that activity must na- 
turally have excited ; fourthly, the fate of the Founder of the 
religion, attested by heathen writers as well as our own ; fifthly* 
the testimony of the same writers to the sufferings of Chris* 
tians, either contemporary with* or immediately succeeding, 
the original settlers of the institution ; sixthly, predictions of 
the sufferings of his followers ascribed to the Founder of the 
religion, which ascription alone proves, either that such pre- 
dictions were delivered and fulfilled, or that the writers of 
Christ’s Uf ^cre induced by the event to attribute such pre- 
dictions to him ; seventhly, letters now in our possession, writ- 
ten by some of the principal agents in the transaction, refer- 
ring expressly to extreme labours, dangers, and sufferings, 
sustained by themselves and their companions ; lastly, a hia- 
tory purporting to be written by a fellow traveller of one of 
the new teachers, and, by its unsophisticated correspondency 
with letters of that person still extant, proving itself to be writ- 
ten by some one well acquainted with the subject of the nar- 
rative, which lustory contains accounts of travels, persecutions, 
and martyrdoms, answering to what the former reasons lead 
us to expect : when we lay together these considerations, which* 
taken separately, are, 1 tliink, correctly such as 1 have stated 
them in the preceding chapters, there cannot much doubt re- 
main upon our minds, but that a number of persons at that 

6 
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time appeared in the worlds publicly advancing an extraordi- 
nary Btory^ and, for the sake of propagating the belief of that 
story, voluntarily incurring great personal dangers, traversing 
seas and kingdoms, exerting great industry, and sustaining 
great extremities of ill usage and persecution. It is also 
proved, that the same persons, in consequence of their per- 
suasion, or pretended persuasion, of the truth of what they as- 
serted, entered upon a course of life in many respects new and 
singular. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of the case, I think 
it to be likewise in the highest degree probabfp, that the story 
for which these persons voluntarily exposed themselves to the 
fatigues and hardships which they endured, was a mvracuhom 
story ; 1 mean, that they pretended to miraculous evidence of 
some kind or other. They had nothing else to stand upon. 
The designation of the person, that is to say, that Jesus of 
Nazareth, rather than any other person, was the Messiah, and, 
as such, the subject of their ministry^ could only be founded 
upon supernatural tokens attributed to him. Here were no 
victories, no conquests, no revolutions, no surprising elevation 
of fortune, no achievements of valour, of strength, or of po- 
licy, to appeal to ; no discoveries in any part of science, no 
great efforts of genius or learning to produce. A Galilean 
peasant was anounced to Aie world as a divine lawgiver. A 
young man of mean condition, of a private and simple life, 
and who had wrought no deliverance for the Jewish nation, 
was declared to be their Messiah. This, without ascribing to 
bins at the same time some proofs of his mission (and what 
other but supernatural proofs could there be ?) was too absurd 
acclaim to be either imagined, or attempted, or credited. In 
whatever degree, or in whatever part, the religion was orgic- 
mentatvoef when it came to the question, Is the caipenter’s 
son of Nazareth the person whom we are to receive and obey ?”* 
there was nothing but the miracles attributed to him, by 
which his pretensions could be maintained for a moment. 
Every controversy and every question Vnust presuppose these ; 
for, however such controversies, when they did arise, might, 
and naturally would, be discussed upon their own grounds of 
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argumentation, without citing the miraculous evidence which 
had been asserted to attend the Founder of the religion (whidi 
would have been to enter upon another, and a more general, 
question}, yet we are to bear in mind, that, without previously 
supposing the existence or pretence of such evidence, there 
could have been no place for the discussion of the argument at 
all. Thus, ibr example, whether the prophecies, which the 
Jews interpreted to belong to the Messiah, were, or were not, 
applicable to the history of Jesus of Nazareth, was a natural 
subject of debate in those times ; and the debate would proceed, 
without recurring at every turn to bis miracles, because it set 
OMt with supposing these ; inasmuch as without miraculous 
marks and tokens (real or pretended,) or without some such 
great change cfifected by liis means in the public condition of tl>e 
country, as might have satisGcd the then received interpretation 
of these prophecies, I do not see how the question could ever 
have been entertained. Apollos, wc read, mightily convinced 
the Jews, shewing by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ:*’* 
but unless Jesus had exhibited some distinction of his person^ 
some proof of supernatural power, the argument from the old 
i^ripturcs could have had no place. It hail nothing to attach 
upon. A young man, calling himself the Son of God, gathering 
a crowd about him, and delivering to them lectures of moral- 
ity, could *^)t have excited so much ks a doubt among the Jews, 
whether iie was the object in whom a long series of ancient 
prophecies terminated, from the completion of which they had 
formed such magnificent expectations, and expectations of a 
nature so opposite to what appeared \ I mean, no such doubt 
could exist when they had the whole cose before them, when 
they saw him put to death for his ofiiciousness, and when, b> 
his death, the evidence concerning him was closed. Again, 
the ^tet of the Messiah’s coming, supposing Jesus to hava 
been he, upon Jews, upon Gentiles, upon their relation to 
each other, upon their acceptance witli God, upon their duties 
and their expectations ; liis nature, authority , office, and agency; 
were likely to become subjects of much consideration with tito 


* Acts xviiL 3i^ 
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niiraculoos story of some kind or other ; the next great ques- 
tion is^ Whether the account^ which our Scriptures contain^ 
be that story ; that which these men delivered, and for which 
they acted and suffered as they did ? This question is, in ef- 
fect, no other than, whether the story which Christians have 
nm, be the story which Christians had then f And of this the 
following proofs may be deduced from general conbiderations, 
and from considerations prior to any inquiry into the parti- 
cular reasons and testimonies by which the authority of our 
histories is supported. 

In the first place, there exists no trace oi . t s' igf' any otliri' 

story. It is not, like the death of Cvru the Gicai, a (T*npe- 
tition between opposite accounts, or ue^wmt u q e'-id. oj dif- 
ferent hbtorians. There isnotadocuni. at. rr*4M)t acre r 
either contemporary wli,h ♦ht; co*'*nrii.'nt m* ai. d Chn , 

or extant within many ages after that c.* inoncr* < .{ , which 
assigns a history substantially dif^ek cut (ci'.Ui >urs. 'I la remote, 
brief, and incidental notices of 'he afikii, 'ivluch are found in 
heathen writers, so far as they do go, go along with us. They 
bear testimony to these facts : — that the itution originated 
from Jesus ; that the founder was put to death as a nialclhctor, 
at Jerusalem, by the authority of the Roman governor, Pontius 
Pilate; that the religion nevertheless spread in that city, and 
thror^hout Judea; and that h wrs nropagr'led thence to 
distant countries ; that the conver c nitiuerous ; that they 
suffered great hardships and injuries f > "<cir profession ; and 
that ail this took place in the age of th( world which our books 
have assigned. They go on further, in debcribL the manners of 
Christians, in terms perfectly conformable lo iccounls extant 

in our books ; that they were wont to assemble on a certain day ; 
that they sang hymns to Christ as to a God : that they bound 
themselves by an oath not to cr>aa/ii ?>ny ^rime, but to abstain 
from theft and adultery, to adhere strictiy to their promises, and 
not to deny moneytdeposited in their hands that tlicy worship- 

* Vide Pliny’s LeUer.r— Bonnet, in lus lively way of expressing himself, 
says , — ** Comparing Pliny’s Letter with the account in the Acts, it seems 
to me that I had not taken up another author, but that I was still reading 
the historian of that extraordinary society.” lliis is strong ; but there is un- 

doubtedly an affinity, and all the affinity that could be expected. 
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ped him who was crucified in Palestine ; that thisy their first 
lawgiver, had taught them that they were ail brethren ; that 
they had a great contempt for the things of this world, and 
looked upon them as common ; that they flew to one another’s 
relief ; that they cherished strong hopes of immortality ; that 
they despised death, and surrendered themselves to suffer- 
ings,”* This is the account of writers who viewed the subject 
at a great distance ; who were uninformed and uninterested 
about It be' s the characters of such an account upon the 
oi'it. 't describes effects, namely, the appearance 

iu iiic 'i.H J >1 It iK'w reh'gion, and the coniersion of great 
nil.' \’'i u 'Swill »: descending, in thc^smallcst degree, to 

^Ir i\ ' tl*' rai '>k ion upon which it was founded, the 

vri< " oi Uif M, ‘ 5 ‘ in, the evidcr'ic or arguments offered 
b\ " V. r»o ■ < »• otiicrs Lo it. Yet still here is no con- 
irruJ.. '> of nui ’I ”Vj no other or diflerent story set up 
''S' : nu:, i . fa* roaf.rn.aLion if it, as that, in the ge- 

neral upon V hich the heathen account touches, it agrees 
with ih^i' which iNe find in our own books. 

i l*ti sjujc tti.iy h? observed of the very few Jewish writers, 
of til at ‘O'd thi vicl joining period, which have comedown to 
Lib. Wiiati'vev tle y omit, or whatever difficulties we may find 
in explaining th^ ii.nissiotj, they advance no other history 
of the tran$acti'>n t‘ r'lat which we acknowledge. Jo- 
sephus, who wn ^ ntiquities, or History of the Jews, 
almut sixty 3^^' ’rs ' ^ i commencement of Christianity, in 
a passage g ii r’i '• *ittcd a^i genuine, makes mention of 
Jolfii unde, lh r am.' 01 John the Baptist; that he was a 
pj^eachcr o1 • that ho baptized his proselytes; that 

he was well received by tii^' jieople ; that he was imprison- 

• “ It is incredible %]i<( 'Kt u-*' mj they use wlieu any of their friends 
are known to be in crouou . lu a wi.id, they spare nothing upon siicb an 
occasion; — for these miserable men have no doubS tliey shall be immortal 
and live for ever ; therefore they contemn deatli, and ma> surrender them- 
selves to siiiieringB. Moreover, then* first lawgiver has taught them that 
tht^ are all brethren, when once they have turned and renounced the gods 
of the Greeks, and worship this Master of tlieirs who was crucified, arni en- 
gage to live according to his laws. They have aJso a sovereign contempt 
for all the things of this world, and look upon them as common." Lucian 
dc Morte Peregrini, t. i. p. 565, ed, Gwv. 
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ed and put to deatli by Herod ; and that Herod lived ii| 
a criminal cohabitation with Herodias, his brother’s wife.* 
In another passage^ allowed by many, although not with- 
out considd'able question being moved about it, we hear 
of “ Janies, the brother of him who was called Jesus, and of 
Jiis being put to deatb.”-|' In a third passage, extant in every 
copy that remains of Josephus’s History, but the authenticity 
of which has nevertheless been long disputed, we have an ex- 
plicit testimony to the substance of our history, in these words : 
— At that time lived Jesus, a wise man, if he may be 
called a man, lor he performed many wonderful works. He 
was a teacher of \uch men as received the truth with plea- 
sure. He drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. This 
was the Christ ; and when Pilate, at the instigation of the 
chief men among us, had condemned him to the cross, they, 
who before had conceived an affection for him, did not cease 
to adhere to him ; for, on the third day, he appeared to them 
alive again^ the divinq prophets having foretold these and 
many wonderful things concerning him. And the sect of the 
Christians, so called from, him, subsists to this time.”t What- 
ever become of the controversy concerning the genuineness of 
this passage ; whether Josephus go the whole length of our 
history, which, if the passage be sincere, he docs 5* or whether 
he proceed 3nly a very little way with us, which, if the pass- 
age be rejected, we confess to be the case ; still what we as- 
serted is true, that he gives no other or different history of the 
subject from ours, no other or different account of the origin 
of the institution. And 1 think also that it may with great 
reason be contended, either that the passage is genuine, or 
that the silence of Josephus was designed. For, although we 
should lay aside the authority of our own books entirely, yet 
when Tacitus, who wrote not twenty, periiaps not ten years, 
aftci- Josephus, in his account of a period in which JosephuS 
was nearly thirty y^rs of age, tells os, that a vast multitude 
Christians were condemned at Rome ; that they derived their 
denomination from Christ, whoj in the reign of Tiberius, was 

• Antiq. 1. xviii. cap. v. sect. 1, 2. t Antiq. 1. xx. cap. ix. sect 1. 
t Antiq. 1. xviii. cap. iii. sect. S. 



put to death* as » criminal* bj the procurator* Pontius Pi- 
late ; that the superstition had spread not only over Judea* 
the source of the evil* but had reached Rome also : — when 
Suetonius, an historian contemporary with Tacitus* relates 
that, in the time of Claudius, the Jews Were making disturb- 
ances at Rome* Christus being their leader ; and that* du- 
ring the reign of Nero* the Christians were punished ; under 
both which emperors Josepims lived:— when Pliny, who 
wrote his celebrated episUe not more than thirty years after 
the publication of Josephus’s history, found the Christians in 
sudh numbers in the province of Bithynia, ayto draw from 
him a complaint, that the contagion had seiz^ cities, towns* 
and villages* and had so seized them as to produce a ge- 
neral desertion of the public rites ; and when, as has already 
been observed, there is uo reason for imagining that the Chris- 
tians were more numerous in Bithynia than in many other 
parts of the Roman empire : it cannot, 1 should suppose, after 
this* be believed* that the religion, and the transaction upon 
which it was founded* were too obsctire to engage the at- 
tention of Josephus, or to obtain a place in his liistory. Per- 
haps he did not know how to represdht the business, and dis- 
posed of his ilifiicultieB by passing it over in silence. Eusebius 
wrote the life of Constantine, yet omits entirely the most re- 
markable circumstance in that Ufe, the death of liis son Cris- 
pus ; undoubtedly for the reason here given. The reserve of 
Josephus upon the subject of Christianity appears also in his 
passing over the banishment of the Jews by Claudius, which 
Suetpnius* we have seen* lias recorded with an express re- 
ference to Christ. This is at least as remarkable as his silence 
ab(9ut the infants of Bethlehem.* Be, however, the fact* or 
the cause of the omission in Josephus, f what it may, no otlier 

* Micbselis has comp^ed, and, as it shoidd seem, fairly enough, that pro- 
balbly not more than twenty children perished by this cruel precaution. 
Michael, latrod. to the New Tatament, translated ^)y Marsh ; vol. i. c. ii. 
sect. 11. 

t There is no more notice taken of Christianity jn the Mishno, a collectioD 
of Jewish traditions, compiled about the year 180 ; although it contaios a 
Tract ‘'De cuitu percgrino," of strange or idolatrous worsliip : yet it cannot 
he disputed but that Christianity was perfectly well known in the w'orld at 
this time. There is extremely little notice of the subject in the Jerusalem 
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or differ^t history on the subject has been givei^ by him^ or 
is pretended to have been given. 

But farther $ the whole series of Christian writers, from the 
first age of the institution down to the present, in their discus- 
sions, apologies, arguments, and controversies, proceed upon 
the general story which our Scriptures contain, and upon no 
other. The main facts, the principal agents, are alike in all. 
This argument will appear to be of great forces when it is 
known that we are able to trace back the series of writers to a 
contact with the historical books of the New Testament, and to 
the age of the, first emissaries of the religion, and to deduce 
it, by an unbroK^n continuation, from that end of the train to 
the present. 

The remaining letters of the apostles (and what more origi- 
nal than ihtir letters can we have ?}, though written without the 
remotest design of transmitting the history of Christ, or of 
Christianity, to future ages, or even of making it known to 
their contemporaries, incidentally disclose to us the following 
circumstances Christ’s descent end family, his innocencei 
the meekness and gentleness of his character (a recognition 
which goes to the whole Gospel history) ; his exalted nature, 
his circumcision, his transfiguration, bis life of opposition and 
suffering, his patience and resignation, the appointment of the 
Eucharist, and the manner of it, his agony, his confession before 
Pontius /i!ate, his stripes, crucifixion, and burial, his resurrec- 
tion, liis appearance after it, first to Peter, then to the rest of 
the apostles, his ascension into heaven, and his designation to 
be the future judge of mankind ; — the stated residence of the 
itpostles at Jerusalem, the working, of miracles by the first 
preachers of the Gospel, who were also the hearers of Chris: ;• 

Talmud, compiled about the year 300, and not much more in the Babylonish 
Talmud, of the year 500 ; although both these works are 6f a religious na- 
ture, and although, when the first was compiled, Christianity was on the 
point of becoming the celigion of the state, and, when the latter was pub- 
lished, had been so for SOO years. 

* Heb. il 3. How sliall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation, 
which, at the first, began to be spoken by tlie Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us bjf t)iem that heard Aim, God also bearing them witness, both mth signs 
and wonderst and with divers mirac/es, and gifts of the Holy Ghost ?” I al- 
lege this epistle without hesitation; for, whatever doubts may have been 
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the mccenful propag^ation of the religion ; tlie persecution of 
its followers ; the miraculous conversion of Paul $ miracles 
wrought by himself, and alleged in his controversies with his 
adversaries* and in letters to the persons amongst whom th^ 
were wrought ; — ^finally, that mibacles were the signs of an 
apostleJ^ 

In an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas, the companion 
of Paul, probably genuine, certainly belonging to that age, we 
have the sufferings of Christ, bis choice of apostles and their 
number^ his passion, the scarlet robe, the vinegar and gall, the 
mocking and piercing, the casting lots for his j|£>at,f his resur- 
rection on the eighth (t. e. the first day of week),:}; and the 
commemorative distinction of that day, hisnianifestation after 
his resurrection, and lastly his ascension. W e have also his 
miracles generally, but positively referred to in the following 
words : Finally teaching the people of Israel, and doing man^ 
signs and wonders among them, he preached to them, and shew- 
jed the exceeding great love which he bare towards them/'H 

In an epistle of Clement, a hearei* of Saint Paul, although 
written for a purpose remotely connected with the Christian 
history, we have the resurrection^ ot Christ, and the subse- 
quent mission of the apostles, recorded in these satisfactory 
terms ; ” The apostles have preached to us from our Lord Je- 
sus Christ from God : — For, having received their command, 
and being thoroughly assured by the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, they went abroad, publishing that the kingdom 
of God was at hand.’*$ We find noticed also, the humility, 
y^ the power of ChritUf his descent from Abraham, his cru- 
cifixion. We have Peter and Paul represented as faithful and 
• 

raised about its author, there can be none concerning the age in which it 
was written. No epistle in the collection carries about it more indubitable 
marks of antiquity tffan this dues. It speaks, for instance, throughout, of 
the temple as then standing, and of the worship of the temple as then sub- 
sisting.— 'Heh. viii. 4, ** For, if he were on earthf he sliould not be a priest, 
seeing there are priests that offer according to the law.” — Again, Hcb. aiii. 
10. “ We have an altar wbereol they have qp right to eat which lerec the 
tabernacle.” 

* ** Truly lAe signs of an apostle were wrought among you in all patience, 
in signs and wonders, and mighty deeds.” 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

i* Ep. Bar. c. vii. t Ibid. c. vi. || Ibid. c. v« 

$ Ep. Clem. liom. c. xlii, H Ibid. c. xvi. 
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rlghteom pillare of the church ; the numerous sufierSngs of 
Peter \ the bonds^ stripes, and stoning of Paul, and moine 
particularly his extensive and unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of Saint John^ though 
only a brief hortatory letter, we have the humility, patience, 
Bufilerings, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, together with 
the apostolic character of Saint Paul, distinctly recognised.**^ 
Of this same father we arc also assured by frenaeus, that he 
(Irenseus) had heard him relate, ** what he had received frora 
cye-witiicsses concerning die Lord, both concerning Am 
c/es and his doci^'ine.”f 

111 the reniainii^<f works of Ignatius, the contemporary of 
l^olycarjj, larger tfean those of Polycarj* (y^, like those of 
Polycarp, treating of subjects in no wise leading to any reci- 
tal of the Christian history), the occasional allusions arc pro- 
portionably more numerous. The descent of Christ from Da- 
vid, his mother Mary, his miraculous conception, the star at 
his birth, his baptism by John, the reason assigned for it, hia 
appeal to the prophets, the ointment poured on his head, his 
sufferings under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrareb, his 
resurrection, the Lord’s da'y called and kept in commemora- 
tion of it, and the Eucharist, in both its parts, — arc unequi- 
vocally referred to. Upon the resurrection, this writer is even 
circumstan^'4il. He mentions the apostles’ eating and drink- 
ing with Christ after he had risen, their feeling and their 
handling him from which last circumstance Ignatius raisea 
this just reflection : — •• They believed, being convinced both 
by his flesh and spirit; for this caut^e^ they despised death, 
and were found to be above it.”t 

Quadratus, of the same age with Ignatius, has left us thes 
following noble testimony The works of our Saviour were 
always conspicuous, for they were real ; both, those that were 
healed, and those that were raised from the dead ; who were . 
seen not only when they were healed or raised, but for a long • 
time afterwards ; not only whilst he dw^elled on this earth, but 
also after his departure, and for a good while after it, inso- 
much that some of them have reached to our times.”ll 

* Pol. Ep. ad Phil. c. v, viii. ii. iii. f Ir. ad Flor. ap Etis. 1. v. c. 20. 

J Ad. Sin\ r. c. lii. H Ap. Eia H. E. lib. 4. c. S. 
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j^ustin Martyr came little more than thirty years after Qua* 
<lratus. From Justin's works, which are stiil extant, might 
be collected a tolerably complete account of Christ’s life, in 
all points agreeing with that which is delivered in our Scrip- 
tures ; taken, indeed, in a great measure, from those Scrip- 
tures, but still proving that this account, and no other, was 
the account known and extant in that age. The miracles, in 
particular, which form the part of Christ’s history mast mate- 
rial to be traced, stand fully and distinctly recognised in the 
following passage He healed those who had been blind, 
and deaf, and lame, from their birth ; causim^, by his word, 
one to leap, another to hear, and a third to^e : and, by rai- 
sing the dead, cf^id making them to live, he induced, by his 
works, the men of that age to know him.^* 

It is unnecessaiy to carry these citations lower, because the 
history, after this time, occurs in ancient Christian writings 
as familiarly as it is wont to do in modern sermons ;^occttri 
always the same in substance, and always that which our evan- 
gelists represent* • 

This is not only true of tltose writings of Christians, which 
arc genuine, and of acknowledgcdT authority ; but it is, in a 
great measure, true of all their ancient writings which re- 
main : although some of these may have been erroneously 
escribed to authors to whrom they did not belong, or may 
contain false accounts, or may appear to be undeserving of 
credit, or never indeed to have obtained any. Whatever 
fables they have mixed with the narrative, they preserve the 
material parts, the leading facts, as we have them ; and, so 
far as they do tlils^ although they be evidence of nothing else, 
they are evidence that tiiese points were ^fixed^ were received 
and acknowledged by all Christians in the ages in which the 
books were writtQju. At least, it may be asserted, that, in ihe 
places where we were most likely to meet with such things, if 
such things had existed, no reliques apjipar of any story sub- 
stantially difierent from the present, as the cause, or as the 
pretence, of the institution. . 

Now that the origmol story, the story delivered by^ the 


* Juit* Dial, cum Tiyph. p. 93Q. cd. Thiri. 
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£r&t preachers of the instkation^ should have died away to 
etitirely as to have left no mord or memorial of its existence, 
although so many records and memorials of the time and 
transaction remain ; and that another story should have step- 
ped into its place, and gained exclusive possession of the be- 
lief of all who professed themselves disciples of the institution^ 
is beyond any example of the corruption of even oral tradi- 
tion, and still less consistent with the experience of written 
history : and this improbability, which is very great, is ren- 
dered still greater by the reflection, that no such chanee as 
the oblivion otvone story, and the substitution of another, 
took place in any^ture period of the Christian sera. Christ- 
ianity hath travell^ through dark and turbulent ages ; never- 
theless it came out of the cloud and the storm, such, in sub- 
stance, as it entered in. Many additions were made to the 
primitive history, and these entitled to different degrees of 
credit ; many doctrinal errors also were, from time to time, 
grafted into the public creed, but still the original story re- 
mained, and remained the same. In ail its principal parts it 
has been fixed from the beginning. 

Thirdly: The religious rites and usages that prevailed 
amongst the early disciples of Christianity, were such as be- 
longed to, and sprung out of, the narrative now in our hands ; 
which accordancy shews, that it was the narrative upon which 
these ];)ersr "s acted, and which they had received from their 
teachers. Our account makes the Founder of the religion 
direct that his disciples should be baptized ; we know that the 
first Christians were baptized. Our account makes him 41* 
reel that they should hold religious assemblies ; we find that 
they did hold religious assemblies. Our accounts make tht 
apostles assemble upon a stated day of the week ; we find, 
that from information perfectly independent of our accounts, 
that the Christians of the first century did observe stated days 
of assembling. Our histories record the institution of the rite 
which we call the Lord’s Supper, and a- command to repeat 
it in perpetual succession ; wc find, amongst the early Christ- 
ians, the celebration of this rite universal. And indeed we 
find concurring in all the above-mentioned observances, 
Christian societies of many diflerent nations and languages, 
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removed from one another by great distance of place and dis- 
similitude of situation* It is also extremely material to re- 
pnork^ that there is no room for insinuating that our books 
were fabricated with a studious accommodation to the usages 
which obtained at the time they were written ; that the authors 
of the books found the usages established, and framed the story 
to account for their original. The Scripture accounts, espe- 
cially of the Lord s Supper, are too short and cursory^ not to 
say tiM) obbcure, and, in this view, deficient, to allow a place 
for any sucli suspicion.* 

Amongst the proofs of the truth of our A)ropo8iiion, viz, 
that the story, which we have now, is, in yi^tance, the story 
which the Chrlitians had then, or, in oiner words, that the 
accounts in our Gospels are, as to their principal parts at 
least, the accounts which the apostles and original teachers of 
the religion delivered, one arises from observing, that it ap- 
pears by the Gospels themselves, that the story was public at 
the time ; that the Christian community was already in pos- 
session of the substance and principal parts of the narrative. 
The Gospels were not the original cause of the Christian his- 
tory being believed, but were themselves among the conse- 
quences of that belief. This is expressly affirmed by Saint 
Luke, in his brief, but, as I think, very important and in- 
structive preface % Forasmuch (says the evangelist) as many 
have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of those 
things which are most surely helieoed among even as they 
delivered them unto us, which, from the begitmf^, were eye-' 
witnesm and ministers the word; it seemed good to me 
also, having had perfect understanding of all things from the 
t\ery first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theo- 
philus, that thou mightest know the certainty of those things 
wherein thm Agsf been usdructtdP — This slmrt introduction 
testifies, that the substance of the history, which the evange- 
list was about to write, was already believed by Christians ; 

* The reader who is conversant in these researches, by comparing tlie 
short Scripture accounts of the Christian rftes above mentioned, >jviih the 
minute and circumstantial directions contained in the pretended aiiostolical 
constitutions, will see the force of this observation ; the diffi^rence between 
truth and forgery. 
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that it waB believed upon tihe declarations of eye-witnessed 
and ministers of the word; that it formed the account of 
their religion, in which Christians were instructed ; that the 
ofBce which the historian proposed to himself, was to trace 
each particular to its origin, and to fix the certainty of many 
things which the reader hod before heard of. In Saint John’s 
Gospel, the same point appears hence, that there are some 
principal facts to which the historian refers, but vrhich he docs 
not relate. A remarkable instance of this kind is the ascension, 
which is not mentioned by Saint John in its place, at the 
conclusion of hi^ history, but which is plainly referred to in 
the following worl^ of the sixth chapter “ What and if 
ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was before ?” 
And still more positively in the words which Christ, accord- 
ing to our evangelist, spoke to Mary after his resurrection, 
•• Touch IRC not, for 1 am not yet ascended to iny Father : 
but go unto my brethren, and say unto them, 1 ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, unto ray God and your God.”*^ 
This can only be accounted for by the supposition that Saint 
John wrote under a sense of the notoriety of Christ’s ascension^ 
amongst those by whom bis book was likely to be read. The 
same account must also be given of Saint Matthew’s omission 
of’ the same important fact. The thing was very well known, 
and it did not occur to the historian*’ that it was necessary to 
add any pt ticulars concerning it. It agrees also with this 
solution, and with no other, that neither Matthew nor John 
disposes of the person of our Lord in any manner whatever. 
Other intimations in Saint John’s Gospel, of the then general 
notoriety of the story, are the following : his manner of intro- 
ducing his narrative (ch. 1. ver. 15,), ‘‘ John bare witness of 
him, and cried, saying”— -evidently presupposes that hia 
readers knew who John was. His rapid parenthetical re- 
ference to John’s imprisonment, ** for John was not yet cast 
into prison,”:!^ could only come from a writer whose mind 
was in the habit of considering John’s imprisonment as per- 
fectly notorious. The description of Andrew, by the ad*» 

* Also John iii. IS. and xvi. 38. 

John jsx. J7. I John Ui. 24. 



jrtion ** Smon Peter’s brother, takes it for granted^ that 
Simon Peter was well known. His name had not been men* 
tioned before. The evangelist’s noticingf the prevailing mis- 
construction of a discourse which Chribt held with thebeloved 
disciple, proves that the characters and the discourse were 
already public. And the observation which these instances 
afford^ is of equal validity for the purpose of the present argu- 
ment^ whoever were the authors of the histories. 


These four circumstances Tlie v^Jeognition of thfr 

account in its principal parts, by a series of succeeding wri- 
ters ; tecondly^ The total absence of any account of the origin 
of the religion substantially different from ours ; thirdly ^ The 
early and extensive prevalence of rites and institutions, which 
result from our account; fourthly y Our account bearing, in 
its construction, proof that it Is an account of facts, which 
were known and believed at the tim&;— are sufficient, I con- 
ccive> to support an assurance, th^t the story which we have 
now, is, in general, the story which Chiistians had at the be- 
ginning. 1 say i?t general f by which term I mean, that it is 
the same in its texture, and in its principal facts. For in- 
stance, I make no doubt,* for the reasons above stated, but 
that the resurrection of the Founder of the religion was al- 
ways a part of the Christian story. Nor can a doubt of this 
remain upon the mind of any one who reflects that the resur- 
rection is, in some form or other, asserted, referred to, or as- 
sumed, in every Christian writing, of every description, which 
Hath come down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we should have a strong 
case to offer: foivwe should have to allege, that in the reign 
of Tiberius Cassar, a ccirtain number of persons set about an 
attempt of establishing a new religion m the world ; in the 
prosecution of which purpose, they voluntarily encountered 
great dangers, undertook great labowrs, sustained great suf- 
ferings, all /or a miraculous stor}^, which they published 


* John i. 40. 


f Chap. xjci. 21. 
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wbereyer they came ; and that the resurrection of a dead 
man, whom, during his life, they had followed and accom- 
panied, was a constant part of this story. I know nothing 
in the above statement which can, with any appearance of 
reason, be disputed : and 1 know nothing in the history of the 
human species, similar to it. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

T/iere is satisfactory evidence that manyf professing to he original 
witnesses of tm^hnstian miracles, passed their lives in labours, 

" dangers, and si^fh^ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and s<deiy in consequence of 
their helif of those accounts i and that they also submitted, 
from the same motives, to new rules of c&nducU 

That the story whidi we have now, is, in the main, the 
story which the apostles publi^ed, is, I think, nearly certain, 
iVom the considerations which have been proposed. But 
whether, when we come to the particulars and the detail of 
the narrative, the historical books of the New Testament be 
deserving of credit as histories, so that a fact ought to be ao 
counted true, because it is found in them ; or whether they 
are entitled to be so considered as representing the accounts 
which, true or false, the apostles published; — whether their 
authority, in either of these views, can be trusted to, is a 
point which necessarily depends upon what we know of the 
books, and of their authors. 

Now, in treating of this part of our argument, the first and 
most material observation upon the subject is, that such was 
the situation of the authors to whom the four Gospels are 
ascribed, that, if any one of the four be genuine, it is sufficient 
for our purpose. The received author of the first, was an 
original apostle and' emissary of the religion. The received 
author of the second was an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the 
time, to whose house ihe apostles were wont to resort, and 
himself an attendant upon one of the most eminent of that 
number. The received author of the third, was a stated com- 
panion and fellow-traveller of the most active of all the teach- 
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era of the religioD, and in the course of his travels frequently 
in the society of the original apostles. The received author 
of the fburtby as well as of the was one of these apostles. 
No stronger evidence of the truth of a history can arise from 
the situation of the historian, than what is here offered The 
authors of all the histories lived at the time and upon the spot. 
The authors of two of the histories were present at many of 
the scenes which they describe; eye-witnesses of the facts, 
cnr-witncsses of the discourses; writing from personal know- 
ledge and recollection ; and, what strengthens their testimony, 
writing upon a subject in which their mindmere deeply en- 
gaged, and in which, as they must have hero very frequently 
repeating the accounts to otherf, the passages of the history 
would be kept continually alive in their memory. Whoever 
reads the Gospels (and they ought to be read for this particu- 
lar purpose), will find in them not merely a genial affirma- 
tion of niiraculouB powers, but detailed circumstantial ac- 
counts of miracles, with specifications of time, place, and per- 
sons; and these accounts many aifd various. In the Gos- 
pels, therefore, which bear the iiajnes of Matthew and John, 
these narratives, if they really proceeded from these men, 
must either be true, as far as the fidelity of human recollec- 
tion is usually to be depended upon, that is, must be true in 
substance, and in their principal parts (which is sufficient for 
the purpose of proving a supernatural agency), or they must 
be wilful and meditated falsehoods. Yet the writers who 
fabricated and uttered these falsehoods, if they be such, are 
the number of those, who, unless the whole contexture of 
the Christian story be a dream, sacrificed their ease and 
lafety in the cause, and for a purpose the most inconsistent 
that is possible, with dishonest intentions. They were vil- 
lains for no ench but to teach bonesty, and martyrs without 
the least prospect of honour or advantage. 

The Gospels which bear the name Mark and Luke, al- 
though not the narratives of eye-witnesses, are, if genuine, re- 
moved from that only by one degree.* They are the narratives 
of contcmporaiy writers, of writers themselves mixing with 
the business; one of the two probably living in the place which 
was the principal scene of action ; both living in habits of so- 
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clet}' and correspondence with those who had been present at 
the transactions which they relate. The latter of them ac- 
cordingly tells us (and with apparent sincerity^ because he 
tells it without pretending to personal knowledge, and with- 
out claiming for his work greater authority than belonged to 
it), that the things which were believed amongst Christians, 
came from those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word ; that he had traced accounts up 
to their source; and that he was prepared to instruct his 
Trader in the certainty of the things which he related.* ** Very 
few histories ft? so close to their facts ; very few historians 
are so nearly cotlnected with the subject of their narrative, or 
possess such means of authentic information as these. 

The situalion of the writers applies to the truth of the facts 
which they record. But at present we use their testimony 
to a point somewhat short of this, namely, that the facts re- 
corded in the Gospels, whether true or false, are the facts, 
and the sort of facts, which the original preachers of the re- 
ligion alleged. Strictly speaking, 1 am concerned only to 
shew, that what the Gospels contain is the same as whnt tl^s 
apostles preached. Now,Miow stands the proof of this point ? 
A set of men went about the world, publishing a story com- 
posed of miraculous accounts (for miraculous from the very 
nature and exigency of the case they must have been), and, 
upon the strength of these accounts, called upon mankind to 
quit the religions in which they had been educated, and to 
take up thcncefortli, a new system of opinions, and new 
rules of action. What is more in attestation of these ac- 
counts, that is, in support of an institution of which these ac- 
counts were the foundation, is, tltat the same men voluntarily c:^- 
posed themselves to harassing and perpetual labours, dangers, 
and sufierings. We want to know what th^se accounts were. 
We have the particulars, i. e. many particulars, from two of 
their own number. , We have them from an attendant of one 

* Why should not the candid and moilest preface of this historian be be- 
lieved, as well as that which Dion Cassius prefixes to his Life ofCommodus? 

** These thip^ and the fallowing I write not from the report of others, but 
from iny own knowledge and observation.” 1 see no reason to doubt but 
that both passages describe truly enough the situation of the authors. 

5 
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of the number, and who, there is reason to believe, was an 
inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time. We have them from a 
Iburih writer, who accompanied the most laborious mission- 
ary of the institution in his travels ; who, in the course of 
these travels, w'as frequently brought into the society of the 
icst; and w'ho, let it be obseVved, begins his narrative by 
telling us, that he is about to relate the things which had 
been delivered by those who were ministers of the word, and 
eye-witnesses of the fact. I do not know what Jiiliirnialioii 
tan be more saiisfactory than this. We may, fieihaps, per- 
ceive ihe force and value of it more sensibly, if#we rellcct how 
refjuinirjr we should have been if we had wanted it. Suppo- 
sing it to be sulliciently proved, that the religion now j)ro(ess- 
fd among us, owed its original to tlic preaching and ministry 
of a naiiiber of men, who, about eighteen centuries ago, set 
ibrth in the world a new system of religious opinions, found- 
ed upon certain extraordinary things which they related of a 
wonderful [lerson who ha^ appeared in Judea; suppose it to 
be also suHicieiitly ju-oved, that, in thiifeoursc and prosceution 
of their ministry, these men liad suj)jected themselves to ex- 
treme hardships, fatigue, and peril; but suppose the accounts 
which they published had not been committed to writing till 
some ages after their times, or, at least, that no histories, but 
what had been composetl soTiie ages afterwards, had reached 
our hands we should have said, and with reason, that wc 
were willing to believe these men unilcr the circumstances in 
which they delivered their tcstiuionj", but that wc did not, at 
tliis«day, know with sudicicnc evidence what their testimony 
was. Had we received the particulars of it from any of their 
owli number, from any of those who lived and conversed w ith 
them, from any of their hearers, or even from any of their 
contemporaries, wv should have had something to rely u))on» 
Now, if our hooks be genuine, w'e have all these. We have 
the very species of information which, as it appears to 
our imagim^on would have carved out for us, if it had been 
W’anling. • 

But 1 have said, that, if am/ one of the four Gospels be ge- 
nuine, we have not only direct historical testimony to ihc 
point we contend for, but testimony whicli, so far as ;hat 
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point is concerned, cannot reasonably be rejected. If the 
first Gospel was really written by Matthew, we have the nar- 
rative of one of the number, from which to judge what were 
the miracles, and the kind of miracles, which the apostles at- 
tributed to Jesus. Although, for argument’s sake, and only 
for argument’s sake, we should allow that this Gospel had 
been erroneously ascribed t(» Matthew : yet if the Gospel of 
Saint John be genuine, the observation holds with no less 
strength. Again, although the Gospels both of Matthew and 
John coukl b<,, supposed to be spurious, yet, if the Gospel of 
Saint Luke we^ truly the composition of that person, or of 
any person, be his name what it might, w'ho was actually in 
the situation in which the author of that Gospel piofesses 
himself to have been, or If the Gospel which bears the name 
of Mark really proceeded from him ; we still, even upon the 
lowest sup|K»sition, possess the accounts of one writer at least, 
who was not only contemporary with the apostles, but asso- 
ciated with them in their ministry ; which authority seems 
sufficient, when the question is simply what it was which these 
apostles advanced. « 

1 think it material to have this well noticed. The New 
Testament contains a great number of distinct writings, the 
genuineness of any one of which is almost sufficient to prove 
the triitb of the religion : it contains, however, four distinct 
histories, the gertuiiieness of any one of which is perfectly suf- 
ficient. If, thcrelore, w'e must be considered as encountering 
the risk of error in assigning the authors of our books, wc 
are entitled to the advantage of so many separate probabili- 
ties. And allliough it should appear that some of the evan- 
gelists had seen and used each other’s works, this discovery, 
whilst it subtracts indeed from their character as testimonies 
strictly independent, diminishes, 1 conceive, little, cither their 
separate authority (by which 1 mean the authority of any one 
that is genuine), or their mutual confirmation For, let the 
most disadvantageous supposition possible be made concern- 
ing them ; let it be aTiowed, what 1 should have no great dif- 
ficulty in admitting, that Mark compiled his history almost 
entirely from those of Matthew and Luke; and let it also, 
Tor a moment, be supposed that these histories were not, in 
11 
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ikcij written by Matthew and Luke ; yet, if it he true llial 
Mark, a contc^nporary of the apostles, living in habits of so- 
ciety with the apostles, a fellow-traveller and fellow-labourer 
with some of them ; if, 1 say, it be true that this person made 
the compilation, it follows, that the writings from which he 
made it, existed in the time of the apostles, and not only so, 
but that they were then in such esteem and credit, that a com- 
panion of the apostles formed a history out of them. Let the 
Gospel of Mark be called an epitome of that of Matthew ; if 
a person, in the situation in which Mark is des bribed to have 
been, actually made the epitome, it aifords th4 strongest pos- 
sible attestation to the character of the original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, and in the or- 
der of words, have been traced out between the Gospel of 
Matthew and that of Luke ; which concurrence cannot easily 
be explained otherwise than by supposing, either that Luke 
had consulted MattluVs history, or, what appears to me in 
nowise incredible, that minutes of some of Christ’s discourses, 
as well as brief inomoirs of some passages of his life, had been 
committed to writing at the time; And that such written ac- 
counts had by both authors been occasionally admitted into 
llicir histories. Either sup}>osition is perfectly consistent wdth 
the acknowledged forinatioi] of iSaint Luke’s narrative, who 
professes not to write as an eye-witness, but to have investi- 
gated the original of every account which he delivers ; in 
other words, to have collected them from such documents 
and testimonies as he, who had the best opportunities of ma- 
kinjf inquiries, judged to be aiiilicntic. Therefore, allowing 
tln^ this writer also, in some instances, borrowed from the 
Gospel which we call Matthew’s, and once more allowing, for 
the sake of stating the argument, that that Gospel was not 
the production of die author to whom we ascribe it ; yet still 
we have, in Saint Luke’s Gospel, a history given by a writer 
immediately connected with the transaction, with the wit- 
nesses of it, with the persons engaged in it, and composed 
from materials which that person, thus situated, deemed to 
be safe sources of intelligence : in other words, whatever sup- 
position be made concerning any or all the other Gospels, if 
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Saint Luke’s C»ospel be prcnuiiic, we liave in it a creilibic evi- 
dence of tlic point which we maintain. 

The Gospel according to St John appears to be, and is on 
all hands allowed to be, an independent Icstiinoiiy, strictly 
and properly so called. Notwithstanding, therefore, any con- 
nexion, or supposed connexion, between some of the Gospels, 
I again repeat, what 1 l)efore said, that if any one of the four 
be genuine, we have, in tliat one, strong reason, from the 
character and bituation of the writer, to believe that we pos- 
sess the accomits which the original emissaries of the religion 
delivered. 

II. Tn treating of the written evidences of Christianit}, 
next tn their separate, we are to consider their aggregate 
authority. Now*, there is in the evangelic history accunuda- 
tion of testimony which belongs hardly to any other history, 
but which our habitual mode of reading tl»e Scriptures some- 
times causes us to overlook. When a passage, in any w'i.se 
relating to the history ot Christ, is rend to us out of the epistle 
of Clemons Roman us, iho epistles of Ignatius, of Polycarp, or 
from any other writing of that age, we are immediately sen- 
sible of the confirmation which it affords to the Scripture ac- 
count. Here is a new witness. Now, if we had been accus- 
tomed to rend the Gospel of Matthew' alone, and had known 
that of Luke only as the generality of Christians know the 
writings of the apostolical lathers, that is, had known that 
such a writing was extant and acknowledged ; when we came, 
for the first time, to look into what it contained, and found 
many of the facts which Matthew recorded, recorded also 
there, many other facts of a similar nature added, and 
throughout the whole work the same general series of trans- 
actions stated, and the same general character of the person 
who was tlie subject of the history preserved, I apprehend 
that we should feel our minds strongly impressed by this dis- 
covery of fresh evidence. Wc should feel a rcncw'al of the 
same sentiment in first reading the Gospel of Saint John. 
'J'hat f.r Saint Mark, perhaps, would strike m as an abridge- 
ment of the history with which we were already acquainted ; 
but wc should naturally reflect, that if that history wat- 
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abritlgcd by siicli a j)crson as Mark, or by any person of .so 
early an age, it allbitletl one of the highest possible attesta- 
tions to the \"aliie of the work. This successive tliscloMire 
of proof would leave us assured, that there must have been at 
least some reality in a story which not one, but many, liad 
taken in hand to commit to writing. The very existence of 
ibur separate histories woulrl satisfy us tViat the subject had a 
foundation ; and when, amidst the variety which the differ- 
ent information which the different writers had supplied to 
their accounts, or which their different choic<^ anrl judgment 
ill selecting their materials liad produced, we ob'*cTved many 
facts to stand the same in all ; of these facts, at least, we 
sjiould conclude, that they were fixed in their cicdiC and pub- 
licity. Ifi after this, we should come to the knowledge of a 
disliiicL history, and that also of the same age with the rest, 
taking up the subject where the others had left it, and cariy- 
ing on a narrative of the effects produced in the world l)y the 
extra(»rdinary causes of which we bad already been informed, 
and which effects subsist at this day, we should think tlic 
reality ol’ the original story in no liule dcince established by 
this supplement. If subsequent inquiries should bring to our 
knowledge, one after another, letters written by some of the 
principal agents in the business, upon the business, ntid during 
the time of their activity and concern in it, assuming ail 
along and recognising the original story, agitating the (pics- 
tioris that arose out of it, pressing the obligations which re- 
SLilted from it, giving advice and directions to those wlio acted 
upon it ; I conceive that we should find, in every one of 
these*, a still further support to the conclusion we had formeil. 
At present, the weight of this successive confirmation is, in a 
great measure, unpcrceived by us. 'fhe evidence docs not 
appear to us wlmt it is; tor, lu*ing from our infancy ac.cus- 
^omed to regard the New Testament us one book, w'c see in 
it only one testimony. The whole occurs to us asi a single 
evidence; and its different parts, not as ilistinct attcstaiions, 
but as different portions only of the •same. Yet in ihis ctin- 
ception of the subject, we are certainly mistaken ; for the 
very discrepancies amongst the several documents which form 
onr volume, prove, if all other proof were wanting, that ia 

1 
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their original composition they were separate^ and most of 
them independent, productions. 

If we dispose our ideas in a different order, tlic matter 
stands thus Whilst the transaction w^as recent, and the ori- 
jrinal witnesses were at hand to relate it ; and whilst the apos- 
lies were busied in preaching and travelling, in collecting 
disciples, in forming and regulating societies of converts, in 
supporting themselves against opposition; whilst they exer- 
cised their ministry under the harassings of frequent persecu- 
tion, and in a ^tatc of almost continual alarm ; it is not proba- 
ble, that, in this engaged, anxious, and unsettled condition of 
life, they would think immediately of writing histories for the 
information of the public or of posterity.* But it is very 
probable, that emergencies might draw from some of them 
occasional letters upon the subject of their mission, to con- 
verts, or to societies of converts, with which they were con- 
nected ; or that they might address written discourses and ex- 
hortations to the disciples of the institution at large, which 
would be received and road with a respect proportioned to the 
character of the vrritcr. ^^ccounts, in the mean time, would 
get abroad of the extraordinary things that had been passing, 
written with different degrees of information and correctness. 
The extension of the Christian society, which could no long- 
er be inst' »cted by a personal intercourse with the apostles, 
and the possible circulation of imperfect or erroneous narra- 
tives, would soon teach some amongst them the expediency 
ol' sending forth authentic memoirs of the life and doctrine 
of their Master. When accounts appeared, authorised Jby 
the name, and credit, and situation of the writers, recom- 
mended or recognised by the apostles and first preachers of 
the religion, or found to coincide with what the apostles and 
first preachers of the religion had taught; other accounts 
would fall into disuse and neglect ; whilst these, maintaining 
their reputation (as if genuine and well-founded they would 

• This thouglit occurred Eusebius : Nor were the apostles of Christ 
greatly roncerned about the writing of books, being engaged in a more ex- 
crllcnt inmistry, which is above all human power.’* — Eccl. Hist. 1 . iii. c. 24> 
'i'he same consideration accounts also for the paucity of Christian writings 
> the first century of its sera. 
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do) under the test of time, inquiry, and contradiction, mighi 
be expected to make their Tvay into the hands of Christians of 
all countries of the world. 

Tills seems the natural progress of the business ; and with 
this the records in our possession, and the evidence concern- 
ing them, correspond. We have remaining, in the first 
place, many letters of the kind above described, which have 
been preserved with a care and fidelity answering to the re- 
spect with which we may suppose that such letters would be 
received But as these letters were not written to prove the 
truth of the Cliristian religion, in the sense^in which we re- 
gard that question ; nor to convey information of facts, of 
which those to whom the letters were written had been pre- 
viously informed ; we are not to look in them Ibr any thing 
more than incidental allusions to the Christian history. We 
are able, however, to gather from these documents various 
particular attestations, which have been already enumerated ; 
and this is a species of written evidence, as far as it goes, in 
the highest degree satisfactory, and|in point of time perhaps 
the first. But, for our more circumstantial information, we 
have, ill the next place, five direct hutories, bearing the names 
of persons acquainted, by their situation, with the truth of 
what they i elate, and three of them purporting, in the very 
body of the narrative, ter be written by such persons ; of 
which books we know, that some were in the hands of those 
who were contemporaries of the apostles, and that, in the 
age immediately posterior to that, tlicy were in the hands, we 
DVy say, of every one, and received by Christians with so 
much respect aucl deference, as to be constantly quoted and 
deferred to by them, without any doubt of the truth of their 
accounts. They were treated as such histories, proceeding 
from such authorities, miglit expect to he treated. In the 
prefiice to one of our histories, we have intimations leit us of 
the existence of some ancient account^ which arc now tost' 
There is nothing in this circumstance that can sui prise us. 
It was to be expected, from the niiignitude and novelty of 
the occasion, that sucli accounts would swarm. When better 
accounts came ibrih, these died away. Our jiresent histones 
superseded otlicrs. They soon acquired a diaracter, and 
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established a reputation which does not appear to have be-* 
ionrpcd to any other : that, at least, can be proved concerning 
them, which cannot be proved concerning any other. 

Hut, to return to the point which led to these reflections. By 
considering our records, in either of the two views in whicli 
we have represented them, wc shall perceive that we possess a 
collection of proofs^ and not a naked or solitary testimony j 
and that the written evidence is of such a kind, and comes to 
ns in such a state, as the natural order and progress of things, 
in the infancy of the institution, might be expected to produce. 

III. The genuineness of the historical books of the New 
Testament is undoubtedly a point of importance, because the 
strength of their evidence :s augmenterl l>y our knowledge of 
the situation of their authors, their relation to the subject, and 
the part which they sustained in the transaction ; and the tes- 
timonies which we arc able to produce, conijmse a firm ground 
of ])ersuasion, that tlie Gosjiels were written by the })ei’sons 
whose names they bear.i Nevertheless, I must be allowed to 
state, that, to the argument which [ am endeavouring to main- 
tain, this point is not essential : 1 mean, so essential as that the 
fate of the argument depends upon it. The question before 
us is, whether the Gospels exhibit the story which tlie a))os- 
tlcs and fj .-vi emissaries of the religion publislied, and for wliich 
they acted and suffered in the manner in which, for some mira- 
culous story or other, they did act or suffer. Now, Jet us 
.suppose that we j)ossesBed no otiier information concerning 
these books than that they were written by early disciples »of 
Christianity ; that they were known and read cluriiig the 
time, or near the time, of the original apostles of the religion *; 
that by Christians whom the apostles instructed, by societies 
of Christians which the apostles founded, chese books were 
received (by which term, received,” I mean that they were 
believed to contain authentic accounts of the transaction upon 
ivhicli the religion rested, and accounts wdiicli were according- 
ly used, repealed, and r^^lied upon,) this reception would be a 
valid j)roof that these books, whoever were the niitliors of’ 
them, must have accorded with what the apostles taught. A 
reception by the first race of Christians, is evidence that they 



aiTTcctl v itli what the first tcadjcrs of the religion delivered. 
In particular, if the}' had not agreed wiih wiiat the apostles 
themselves preached, how could they Jiave gained credit in 
churches and societies which the apostles established ? 

Now, the fact of their early existence, and not only of their 
existence but their reputation, is n)adc out by sonic ancient 
testimonies which do not happen to specify the names of the 
writers: add to which, what hath been aheady hinted, that 
two out ol'thc Jour Gospels contain averments in the body oi' 
ilie history, which, though they do not ciisclosi^ tlie names;, fix 
the time and situution of the authors, viz. tl^it one was writ- 
ten by an oye-wiliiess of the siiirerings ol Christ, the other by 
a contemporary oi' llie apostles. In the Gosjiel of Saint John, 
(xix. 3:".) alter dest iibmg tlie crucifixion, with the particular 
circumstance ofin'cicing Christ’s side wulli a spear, thehisto- 
liaii adds, as for hiiiiself, “ and he that saw it bare record, 
ami his reconl is true, and he knoweth that he sayeth true, 
that ye might believe.” — Again, (xxi. 24.) iifter relating a 
conversation which })assed between Peter and ‘‘ the disciple,” 
as it is there cxprcs.scd, “ whom yesus loved,” it is added, 
this is the disciple wliicli testifieth of these things, and 
vAroto these things.” This testimony, let it be remarked, is 
not the Jess w'ortliy of regard, because it is, in one view*, im- 
]>crl‘cct. The name is noi*nientioncd j which, if a fraudulent 
jmrposc had been intended, w^ould have been done. The 
fluid ol our })i'escnL GospeK purports to have been written b\' 
Loe person who wrote the Acts of the Apostles; in which Jat- 
1e^ history, or ratlicr latter part of the same history, the au- 
t!;or, by using in various places the first person plural, dc- 
<!^:ires hinisell to have been a contemporary ol all, and a com- 
panion of one, of the original preachers of the religion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be original 
xeitnesses oj the ( hristian miractes, passed their lives m labours, 
dangers, and suffenm^s, voluntarily undergone in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and solely in conscience of 
their belief of those accounts ; and that th^y also submitted, 
from the same motives, to new rules of conduct. 


Cf the Authenticity of the Scriptures.” 

Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is due to the evangelic 
history, supposing oven any one of the four Gospels to be ge- 
nuine; what credit is due to the Gospels, even supposing no- 
tliing to he known concerning them but that they were writ- 
ten by early disciples of the religion, and received with defe- 
rence by early Christian churcbes ; more especially not forget- 
ting what credit is due to the Sow Testament in its capacity of 
cumulative evidence; we now proceed to state the pro})cr and 
distinct proofs which show not only the general value of these 
records, hut their specific authority, and the high probability 
there is they actually came from the persons whose names 
they bear. 

There are, however, a few preliminary reflections, by which 
wc may draw up with more regularity to the propositions upon 
which the close and particular discussion of the subject depends. 
Of which nature are the following ; 

I. We are able to produce a great number of ancient manw^ 
scripts, found in many different countries, and in countries wide- 
ly distant from each other, all of them anterior to the art of 
printing, some certainly seven or eight hundred years old, and 
some which have been preserved probably above a thousand 
years.* We have also many ancient versions of these books, 
and some of them into languages which are not at present, nor 

* The Alexandrian manuscript, now in the British Museum, was written 
probably in the fourth or fifth century. 
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for many a^cs have been, spoken in any part of the world. 
The existence of these manuscripts and versions proves that 
the Scriptures were not the production of any modern contri- 
vance. It does away also the uncertainty which hangs over 
such publications as the works, real or pretended, of Ossian 
and Rowley, in which the editors are challenged to produce 
their manuscripts^ and to show where they obtained thdr co- 
pies. The number of manuscripts far exceeding those of any 
other book, and their wide dispersion, afford an argument, in 
some measure, to the senses, that the Scriptures anciently, in 
like manner as at this day, were more read end sought after 
than any other books, and that also in many different coun- 
tries. The greatest part of spurious Christian writings are 
utterly lost, the rest preserved by some single manuscript. 
There is weight also in Dr Bentley’s observation, that the 
New Testament has suffered less injury by the errors of tran- 
scribers, than the works of any profane author of the same 
size and antiquity ; that is, there never was any writing, in 
the preservation and purity of whi^ the world was so inte- 
rested or so careful. / 

II. An argument of great weight with those who are judges 
of the proofs upon whicli it is founded, and capable, through 
their testimony, of being addressed to every understanding, is 
that which arises from the style and language of the New Tes- 
tament. It is just such a language as might be expected from 
‘the apostles, from persons of their age and in their situation, 
and from no other persons. It is the style neither of classic 
authors, nor of the ancient Christian Fathers, but Greek co- 
ming from men of Hebrew origin ; abounding, that is, with 
Hebraic and Syriac idioms, such as would naturally be found 
in the writings oT men who used a language spoken, indeed, 
where they lived, but not the common dialect of the country. 
This happy peculiarity is a strong proof bf the genuineness of 
these writings : for who should forge them ? The Christian 
Fathers were for the most part totally Ignorant of Hebrew, and 
therefore were not likely to insert Hebraisms and Syriasms 
into their writings. The few who had a knowledge of the 
Hebrew, as Justin Martyr, Origen, and Epiphanius, wrote in 



a languaj^e ^hich bears no resemblance to that of ilie New 
Testament. The Nazarenes, who understood Hebrew, used 
cliieil}', perliaps almost entirely, the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 
and, tiierelore, cannot be suspected of forjring the rest of the 
Sacred Waitings, The argument^ at any rale, proves the an- 
tiquity of these books ; that they belonged to the age of the 
apostles ; that they could be composed indeed in no other.* 

III. Why should we question the genuineness of these 
books ? is it fjr that they contain accounts of supernatural 
events? 1 appix’hciid that this, at the bottom, is the real, 
though .secret, cause of our hcsjt:ition about them ; fur, had 
the writings in‘*cribcd with the names of Matthew and John, 
related nothing but ordinniy history, there would have been 
no more doubt whether these writings were theirs, than there 
is concerning the acknowledged works of Josephus or Philo ; 
that is, there would have been no doubt at nil. Now it ought 
to be CQiisulcred that this reason, however it may apply to the 
credit which is given to a^writer*s judgment or veracity, affects 
the question of genuinerKess very indirectly. The works of 
Bede exhibit many wonderful relations : but who, for that rea- 
son, doubts that they were written by Bede ? The same of a 
multitude of other authors. To whidi may be added, that we 
ask no more lor our books than what we allow to other books 
in some sort similar to ours ; we do not deny the genuineness 
of the Koran : we admit that the history of Apollonius Ty- 
ariaeus, purporting to be written by Pliilostratus, was really 
written by PhilosLratus, 

IV. If it had been an easy thing in the early times of the 
institution to have forged Christian writings, and to have 
obtained currency aud reception to the foigeries, we should 
have had many appearing in the name of Christ himself. No 
writings w'ould have been received with so much avidity and 
respect as these ; consequently none afforded so great tempta- 
tion to forgery. Yet have we heard but of one attempt of this 

* See this argument stateil more at large in Michaelis’s Introduction 
(Marsh's translation), vol. i.c. ii. sect.IO. from which these observations arc 
taken. 
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sort, deserving of the smallest notice, that in a piece of a very 
few lines, and so far from succeeding, I mean from obtaining 
acceptance and reputation, or an acceptance and reputation 
in any wise similar to that which can be proved to have at- 
tended the books of the New 'Testament, that it is not so much 
as mentioned by any writer of the first three centuries. The 
learned reader need not be informed that I mean the epistle 
«f Christ to Abgarus, king of Edcssa, found at present in the 
work of Eusebius,* as a j)icco acknowledged by him, though 
not without considerable doubt whether the wllolc passage be 
not an interpolation, as it is most certain, thd\ after the publi- 
cation of Eusebius's work, this epistle was universally rcjccted.f 

■ V. If the ascription of the Gospels to their respective 
authors had been arbitrary or conjectural, they would have 
been ascribed to more eminent men. This observation holds 
concerning the first three Gospels, the reputed authors of 
which were enabled, by their situation, to obtain true intelli- 
gence, and were likely to deliver ad honest account of what 
they knew, but were persons not dminguished in the history 
by extraordinary marks of notice or commendation. Of the 
apostles, I hardly know any one of whom less is said than of 
Matthew, or whom the liiijc that is said, is less calculated to 
magnify his character. Of Mark, nothing is said in the 
Gospels ; and what is said of any person of that name in the 
Acts and in the Epistles, in no part bestows praise or emi- 
nence upon biin. The name of Luke is mentioned only in 
Sifint Paul's Epistles, :|: and that very transiently. The judge- 

* Hist. £cci. lib. I c 15. 

t Augustin. A. D* 395. (De Consent. Evang. c. 34.) had Arard tliat the P<v 
gans pretended to be^Kissessed of an epistle from Christ to Peter and Paul : 
but he hiid never seen it, and appears to doubt of the existence of any such 
piece either genuine or spurious. No other ancient writer luentionB it. He 
also, and lie alone, notices, and that in order to rondemn it, an epistle as- 
cribed to Christ by the Manicliees, A. D. 270, and a short hyinn attributed 
to him by the PrisciUianists, A. D. 378. (contJsFaiist. Man. lib. xxviii. c. 4.) 
The lateness of the writer who notices these things, the manner in which 
be notices them, and, above all, tlie silence of every preceding writer, render 
them unworthy of consideration. 

j: Cul. iv. 14. 3 Tim. iv. U. Philem. 24. 
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ment, therefore, which assigned these writings to these authors, 
proceeded, it may be presuihed, upon proper knowledge and 
evidence, and not upon a voluntary choice of names- 

VI. Christian writers and Christian churches appear to 
have soon arrived at a very general agreement upon the sub- 
ject, and that without the interposition of any public autho- 
rity. When the diversity of opinion, which prevailed, luid 
prevails, among Christians in other points, is considered, their 
concurrence in the canon of Scripture is remarkable, and of 
great weight, especially as it seems to have been the result of 
private and free inquiry. We have no knowledge of any in- 
ference of authority in the question before the council of Lao- 
dicea in the year 363. Probably the decree of this council 
rather declared than regulated the public judgment, or, more 
properly speaking, the judgment of some neighbouring church- 
es ; the council itself consistir^ of no more than thirty or forty 
bishops of Lydia and the adjoining countries** Nor does its 
authority seem to have extended farther ; for we find nume- 
rous Christian writers, aff?r this time, discussing the question, 
What books were cmtitled to be received as Scripture,*' 
with great freedom, upon prefer grounds of evidence, and 
without any reference to the decision at Laodicea. 


CHAPTER X. 

Of the Authmticitjf of the Scriptures, 

These considerations are not to be neglected ; but of on argu- 
ment concerning the genuineness of ancient writings, tlie sub- 
Btanoe^ undoubtedly, and strength, is ancient testimony. 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit tsomewhat in dc* 
tail : for when Christian advocates merely tell us, that we have 
the some reason for hslieving the Gospels to be written by the 
evangelists whose names they bear, as we have for believing 
the Commentaries to bo Ceesaris, the .^neid, Virgifs, or the 
Orations, Cicero’s, they content themselves with an imperfect 
representation. They stale nothing more than what is true. 


* Lanlrer, Cred. vol. viii. p. cOl, ct scq. 
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but they do not state the truth correctly. In the number, 
variety, and early date of our testimonies, we far exceed all 
other ancient books. For one, which the most celebrated 
work of the most celebrated Greek or Homan writer can al- 
lege, we produce many. But then, it is more requisite in our 
books, than in theirs, to separate and disti^uish them from 
spurious competitors. TIte result, 1 am convinced, will be sa- 
tisfactory to every fair inquirer : but this circumstance renders 
an inquiry necessary. 

In a work, however, like the present, there is a difficulty in 
finding a place for evidence of this kind. To pursue the detail 
of proofs throughout, would be to transcribe a great part of 
Dr Lardner’s eleven octavo volumes : to leave the argument 
without proofs, is to leave it without effect ; for the persuasion 
produced by this species of evidence depends upon a view and 
induction of the particulars which compose it. 

The method which 1 propose to myself is, first, to place 
before the reader, in one view, the propositions which com- 
prise the several heads of our tesiii^ony, and afterwards to 
repeat the same propositions in m many distinct Sections, 
with the necessary authorities subjoined to each.^ 

The following, then, are the allegations upon the subject, 
which arc capable of beings established by proof:— 

I. That the historical books of the New Testament, mean- 
ing thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, are 
quoted, or alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, begin- 
ning with those who were contemporary with the apostles, or 
wjio immediately followed them, and proceeding in close and 
regular succession from thdr time to the present. 

II. That when* they are quoted, or alluded to, they .are 

quoted or alluded to with peculiar respect, as books, getie^ 
ris; as possessing an authority which blelonged to no other 
books, and as conclusive m all questions and controversies 
amongst Christians. * 

• The reader, vben he hag the propositions before him, will observe that 
the argument, if he should omit the sections, proceeds connectedly from 
this point. 



so 

. III. That they were, in very early times, collected into a 
distinct volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by appropriate names and 
titles of respect. 

V. That they w^e publicly read and expounded In the re- 
ligious asseniblies of the early Christiaiis. 

VI. That commentaries were written upon them, harmonics 
formed out of them, different copies, carefully collated, and ver^ 
sions of them made into different languages. 

VII. That they were rec^ved by Christians of different 
sects, by many heretics as well as catholics, and usually a])> 
pealed to by both sides in the controversies which arose in 
those days. 

VIII. That the four ^pospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
thirteen Epistles of Saint^Faul, the First Epistle of John, and 
the First of Peter, were received, without doubt, by those wha 
doubted concerning the other books which are included in our * 
present c^on. - 

IX. Tliat the Gospels were attacked by the early adversa- 
ries of Christianity, as books containing the accounts upon 
which the religion was founded. 

X« That formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures were 
published ; in all which, our present Sacred Histories wei'c 
included. 

•« 

XI. That these propositions cannot be affirmed of any other 
books claiming to btf books of Scripture ; by which arc meant 
these books which are commonly called apocryphal books of 
the New Testament. 
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The hi^kal boehs of the TeUament, tantaning thertjb^ ike 
four Gotpels and the Jets tf the Apostles, are quoted, or aU 
luded to, b^asenn oj Cknstmn wnters, begmtng uUk thorn 
0^ mre tontemporar^ usUh the apostles, or ttho mmediatefy 
foilomed them, uod proceeding ifi and regular sucemion 
from their time to present, ^ 

Trc medimn of proof stiled in tins propontion is^ of all 
others, the most onqnastta&able, the leOh^ifiable to prac- 
tices of fraud, nhd is not diminished by the lapse of ages. 
Bishop Burnet, in the History of his Own Time^ insert# va^ 
rious eattracta from Lord Clarendon’s History. One sutdi in- 
sertion is a proof, that Lord Ciarendon^s Histoiy was extant 
at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote, that it hod been rend 
by Bishop Burnet, that it w^s received by Bishop Burnet as 
a work Of Lord Clarendon^s, and also^egalded him as an 
authentic account of the transactions which it relies ; and it 
will be a proof of these lidints a thousand years hence, or qs 
long as the books exist Quiotnian having quoted SS Cice- 
ro’s,* that wed-known trait qf dissembled vanity,— 

** Si est la me mgenii, Judioes, quod sentio qoftin sit exi^uom 

theqciotaiictt^ssould be stroing evkHnoe, were there any doubt, 
that the oration, which opens pith this address, actually came 
from^Cicero’s pen.;}. These instances, however simple, may 
serve to point out to a leadqr, vdio is little accustomed to sudi 
rcselTfih^ the nature and vidae of fhe argument. 

The testimonies which we hpre lo bring forward under th(8 
proposition arc the i)}lbwing : 

I. There is exfopt pn qdsde ascribed to Bdmabas,t the cooH 

* Quint lih. xi. €. i. * 

t Lsrdner’s Crsd. ei^it 17SS« wd. i. p 2s, et seq. The reader wHl oIk 
leive fitim the refereooes, foot (be witenals of these sections are sbnosfe 
entmly extracted frooi Dr Lardocf^# Work Wy eflbe consisted ill 
nent and section. 
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panton of Paul. It is quoted as the epistle of Barnabas, by 
Olement of Alexandria, A. D. 194; by Origen, A. D. 2S0, 
It is mentioned by Eusebios, A. D. 315, and by Jerome^ 
A. D. S92, as an ancient work in their time, baring the 
naxne of Barnabas, and as well known and read amo^igpit 
Chjistians^ tbongh not accounted a part of Scripture. ' It 
paipoits to have been written soou after the destruction of 
Jefoeideai, during the calamidaB which ftJlowed that disas- 
ter; and it^hears the cbaractor of the age to which it pro- 
fesaet to belo^ig. 

In this epi^e appears thefoHowing resnarkable passage 
het 118 , therefore^ beware, lest k cmne upon us, os is ts)nt- 
tm ; There are many called^ few chosen^*’ From the expretr 
sion ** as it ifl written,*’ we infer with certainty, that, at the 
time when the author of thia epistle lived, there was a book 
extant, well known to Christians, and of authority amongst 
them^ containing these words Many are called, few cho- 

sen.” Such a book is our pret|mt Goiqiel of Saint Matthew, 
In which this text is femid,* and is found in no other 
book now knowiu There is a ferther observation to be made 
the terms of the quotation. The writer of the e|aatle 
Wjign Jew. The phrase ** it is written,” was the very form 
^ '^Jbic) ^he Jews quoted their jScnptures. It is not proba* 
therefore^ that be would have used this phrpse, and with- 
out quahftcatkm, of any books but what had acquired a kind 
of Scriptnrai auihonty. 11 the passagd remailE^ In tins an- 
cient wntmg had been found in one ^ Saint PauFa Epistles, 
k would have been esteemed by every one a high testimony 
to Saint Matthew’s GospeL It ought, therefere, to be re- 
toetnbered, chat the writing in which it tt found was prolsably 
very few years poilerior to those of Saint Paul. 

Beside this passage, there are idto id the epistle before us 
aeverai others, in which the sendment is the same with what 
we meet with in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, and two or three in 
which we recognise the same words. In particular, the author 
of the epistle repeats the precept, ** Give to every one that 
askeih thee and saith that CShrist chose as his apostles, 
who were to preach the gospel^ men who were great sinners^ 


* Matt. XX. 16. xxii. IS* 


t Matt. V. 43. 



that he mi^t shew that fie cattle not to call the righteous, 
but sinners Co r^entance.”* 

IT. We are in possession of an epistle written by Ciement, 
bishop of Rofne,t whom ancient wi^m, without any doubt 
or scruple^ assert to have been the Clement whom Saint Paul 
mentionst Phil. tv. 3. ^with CUmmt also, and other my idU 
low- labourers, whose Aittiei are in the book of life ” This 
epistle is spoken of by the ancients as an epistle acknowledged 
by all ; and, as Irenseus well represents its vak^ ** written by 
Cletnant, who had seen the Idessed apcntles and conversed with 
them ; who had the preaching of the aposdes still sounding in 
his ears, and their tradhipns before bis eyes*’* It is addremed 
to the church of Corlndi : and what alone may seem almost 
decisive of its aiithentici^, Dionysitis,i>ishopof ^rinth, about 
the year 170, u e* about eighty or niuety years aher the epistle 
was written, bears wljEieis, that it had been wont to be read 
in that church from anciena4bime6/* 

This epistle afibids, amongst other^ the following valuable 
passages EspeciaHy jneoiembering the words ol the Lord 
Jesus which be spake^ teaching gentleiieas and kmg^sufiPermg ; 
for thus he said * Be ye mercihii, that ye may ^tain mer- 
cy ; foigive, that it may be forgiven unto y4m ; as you do, so 
shall it be done unto you ; as you give^ so ^all it be given un^ 
to yOtt ; as ye judge, so dull ye be judged ; as ye shew kind- 
ness, so Bhadhmdness be diewn u|Ao yoa ; with what measure 
ye mete« whfa the same shad it be sneascuwd to ytnk*-- By this 
comnMmd, and fbsse rules, let us estabhsh ourselves^ that 
we giay always walk obedkntiy to his holy troxda^ 

Again : Remember the words of the Lord Jesas, for he 
said, ‘ Woe to t&t matt by whom offences come ) it were 
better for him that fie had-not been bom, dun that iut shoald 
offend one tff my elect ; it were better for hipi that a milhattnie 

* Mstt. is. la t X4S7dmi'8 Crod. voLI. p as, «t se<|i 

t " Blsssed are die masolbl^ for tbaj^ ahai| obuju ISau* 

“ Fei]give, and ye shall be fei^wen » gfve» a^ 4 liudl be giaea unto you.** 
Luke VI 38 — Judge tot that ye be not judged lor with what judg- 
meat ye jui^e, ya shall be judged; and with wbSt maesute ye mete, it sM 
be measured to you agam.** Matt, vu. 1, % 



should be tied about bis neck, and thlit be should be drowned 
in the sea, than that he should offend one of my little ones.”* 

In both these passaj^ we perceive the high respect paid to 
the words of Christ, as recorded by the evangelists * « Rememr- 
her the words of the Lord Jesus j — by this command, and by 
these rules, let us establish ourselves, that we may always walk 
obediently to his holy words.”— 1Ve|ierceive also in Clement 
a total unconsfciouhness 6f doubt, whether these were the real 
words of Christ, which are read as such in the Gospeh. This 
observation, indeed, belongs to the whole series of testimony, 
and especially to the most ancient part of it. Whene^ any 
thing now read in the Chrapda Is met widi in an early Chris- 
tian writing, It is always observed to stand there as acknow- 
ledged truth, i e, to be introduced without hd&ttation, doubt, 
or apology It is to be observed also, that as this epistle was 
written in the name of the church of Rome, and addressed to 
the church of Corinth, it ought to be bskeb a4 exhibiting the 
judgment not only dT Clement, wIh> drew the letter, but of 
these chiirdies themsel^es^ at least as to the authority of the 
books referred to. 

It mny be said, that, as Clement has not used words of quo- 
tation, it is not certain that he tefers to any book whatever. 
The wot*SS of Christ, which he has put down, he might him- 
self haveheard frAm the apostles, or m ight have received through 
the ordinaiy medium of ond tradition. This hath been said i 
bbt that no such inference can be drawn from dte absence of 
words of quotathm, is proved by the three foMowipg considera- 
tions First, that Clem^t> in the veiy same matmer, Name- 
ly, without any mark of vefrtenca, uses a passage now found 
in the E{^le to the Eoiaans,f which passi^, from the pecu- 
Uarily of the wofds which compose lb apd from their order, 
it is manliest that he must have taken from the book. The 
tome remark may be repeated of some very singular Sentiments 

* Matt, xviif. 0. ** Bit^ wbpso shall offend que of these little ones which 
lietheve m me, it were better for him that s rani-stone were hanged about his 
nedc, and that he were cast faco the sea.” The latter part of the passage m 
Clement agieos more exactly with Luke xvit. ** ft were better for him 
that a nulkstoiie were hanged abant his neck, and be cast into the sea, than 
tlua he should ofieod one qf these little ones.” 

t Rom. 1 . 89, 



in the EpUtle to the H^rews. Secondly, that there are ma<« 
ny sentences of Saint PauPs First Epistle to the Corinihians 
standing ia Clement’s epistle without any sign of quotation, 
which yet certainly ar^ quotations} bec^se it appears that 
Clement had Saint PauVs epktle betbre him, inasmuch as in 
one place he mentions it in teims too express to leave us in 
any doubt Take into your hands the epktle of the hkas* 
cd apostle Paul” Thirdly, that this method of adopting 
words of Scripture yrithout refefmice or acknowiedgemeut, 
was, as will appear in the sequel, a method ih general use 
gmongst the most ancioit Christian writers. ' These analo- 
gies not only repel the objection, but cast die presumption on 
the other side, and afford a considerable degree of positive 
proof, that the words in question have been borrow^ from 
the places of Scripture in which we now find them. 

But take it, if you will, the other way, that Clement had 
heard these words fro^ the apostles or first teachers of Christr- 
anity ; with respect to the precise point of our argument, eiz. 
that the Scriptures contain what the apostles taught, this sup- 
position may serve ohnost as well* ' 

in. Near the condosion of the Epistle to the Romans^ 
Saint Paul, amongst others, sends tlie following salutation : 
** Salute Asyncrltus, Phle^n, Hermas^ Fatrobos, Hcrme% 
and the brethren which are with them.” 

Of Heimas, who appears in this catalogne of Roman Chris- 
tians as contemporary with SaUit Paul, a book bearing the 
name, and it is most pr<^b«ble ^ightfy, is still remaining. It 
is called the Shepherd* or Pastor of Hmrmas* Its antiquity 
is fncontestable, from the •guotations of It in Irenceus, A. D. 
178 } Clement of Alexandria, A* D. 1104$ Tertallian, A. D. 
200 ; Origen, A« B. 2S0, .The notes' of thne extant in the 
epistle itself agree with Its title, and with the testimonies eon- 
cerning it, for it purports to have beenVritten during ’file 
life-time of Clement. 

In this piece are taoit allusions to Skint Matthew’s, Saint 
Luke’s^ and Saint John’s Gospels; that is to sf^, there are 
appheattons of thoii^ts expressions found in these Gas* 


Lardoet^s Cred. vol i. p. 1 1 1 « 
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pds, without citing the place or writer from which they were 
taken In this form appear in Hermas the confessing and de- 
nyiiig of Christ the parable of the seed sown if the compa- 
rison of Christ’s disciples to little children ; the sa 3 dng, ** he 
that putteih away hie wife, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery the singular expression, ** having received all 
power from his Father,” in probable allusion to Matt, xxviii. 
18. 'i and Christ being the gate,” or only way of coming 
“ to Ond,” in plain allusion to John xiv, 6. x. 7, 9. There 
is also a pro&ble allusion to Acts v. B2. 

This piece is the representation of a vision, and hah by ma*- 
ny been accounted a weak and fanciful performance. I there- 
fore observe, that the character of the writing has little to do 
with the purpose for which we adduce it It is the age in 
which it was composed that gives the value to its testimony. 

IV. Ignatius, as it is testified by ancient Christian writers, 
bees me bishop of Antioch about thirty-seven years after Christ’s 
ascension ; and therefor^, from his time, and place, and station, 
it is probable that he had known and conversed with many of 
the apostles. Epistles of Ignatius are referred to by Polycarp, 
his contemporaiy. Passages found in the epistles, now extant 
under hi*- name, are quoted by Ireneas, A, B. 178; by Ori- 
gen, A. D. 230 ; and the occasion of writing the epistles is 
given at large by Eusebius and Jerome. What are called the 
smaller epistles of Ignatius, ere generally deemed to be those^ 
which were read by Irenaeus, Origen, and Eusebius. || 

In these epistles are various undoubted allusions to the Gos- 
pels of Saint Matthew and Saint John ; yet so far of the s^me 
form with those in the preceding articles, that, like they 
are not accompanied with markH of quotation. 

Of these athirions thb following are dedr specimens ; — 

r ('hrist was baptized of John, that aU righteous- 
J ness migfit be fulfilled by him” 

Matt . } < «* ^ serpents in all things, and harmless as 

l^a dove.” 

* Matt X. 33. 33. or, Luke xii. 8, 8. t Matt xiii. S, or Luke viii. 5. 

t Luke xvi. 18. Lardner’a Cred. vol. i. p. 14T. 

% Ch. iii. 15. “ For tlius it becomes us to fulfil all righteousness.” 

Ch. ix. 16. Be ye therefore wise as seipents, and harmless as doves.” 
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*• Yet the Spirit is net deceived, being from God ; 
kfor it knows whence it comet and whither it goes,** 
Jokn,*J He (Christ) is the door of the Father, by which 
Renter in Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the 
^apostles, and the chnrch.*^ 

As to the manner of quotation, this is observable :^Igiia- 
tins, in one plac^ speaks of Saint Paul in terms of high re- 
spect, and quotes his Epistle to the Ephesians by name ; yet 
in several other places, he borrows words and schtiments from 
the smne epistle without mentioning it ; which &hews, that this 
was his general maimer of using and applying writings 
extant, and then of high authority. 

V. Polycarpf had been taught by the apostles ; had eon- 
versetl with many who had seen Christ ; was also by the apos- 
tles appointed bishop of Smyrna. This testimony concerning 
Polycarp is given by Irenseus, who in his youth had seen him : 

1 can tell the place,’* saith Irenseus, in which the blessed 
Polycarp sat and taught, and his going out and coming in, and 
the manner of his life, and the form of his person, and the dis- 
courses be made to the people, and how he related his conver- 
sation with John, and others who had seen the Lord, anti l>ow 
he related their sayings, and what he had heard concerning the 
Lord, both concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as he had 
received them from the eye-witpcsses of the word of life : all 
which Polycarp related agreeable to the Scriptures.” 

i)f Polycarp, whose proximity Co the age and country and 
persons of the apostles is thus attested, wc have one undoubt- 
ed cpisUe remaining. And this, tbou^ a short letter, con- 
tains nearly forty clear allusions to books of the New Testa- 
ment ; which is sfrong evidence of the respect which Chris- 
tians of that age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of Saint Paul arc 
more irequently used by PoJycarp than any other parts of 

• 

* Ch. iii. 8. ** Tlie wind blowedi where it listetli, and thou bearesf the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence if conteth, nr whither it gotth , so 
is every one tliat is born of the Spirit.” 

Cb. X. 9. ** 1 am the door ; by rae if any mao enter in, he shall be saved 
i Larduer’s Cred. vol. i. p. 
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there are copioue allusions to the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, some to passages found in the Gospels both of 
Matthew and Luke, and some which more nearly resemble 
the words in Luke* 

1 select the following, as fixing the authority of the Lord*8 
prayer, and the use of it amongst die primitive Christians : 

If therefore we •pray the Lord, that Ac will forghe us, tve 
ougJ^ jffi^ iofargive*' 

^ With supplication hmechwg the all-seeing God not to 
ktid ttt into tekap^tion^ 

And the following, for the sake of repeating an ohservatloti 
already made, that words of our Lord, found in our Gospels, 
were at this early day quoted as spoken by him ; and not only 
so, but quoted with so little question or consciousness of doubt, 
about their being really his words, as not even to mention, much 
less to canvas, the authority from which tliey were taken. 

remembering what, die Lord said, teaching, Judge 
not, tlukt ye be npt judged ; forgive, and ye^sball be forgiven ; 
be ye merciful, tbatye may obtain mercy ; with what measure 
ye .mete, it shall be measored to you again.*’* 

Supposing Polycarp to have had these words from the books 
in which we notr £nd dien^, it is mani^t that these books 
were considered by him, and, as he thought, considered by his 
readers, as authentic accounts of Christ s discourses ; and that 
that point was incontestable. 

The following is a decisive, though what we call a tacit, re- 
ference to, Saint Peter’s speech in the Acts of the Apostles 

whom God hath raised, having loosed the pains of deatj^.”f 

' ’ ‘ . ' * 

VI. Papias4 a hearer pf Jtdin, and copipanion of Polycal p, 

as Irenmus attests, and of that age, as all agrees in a passage 
quoted by Eusebius^ from a work now ^s^ expressly ascribes 
the respective Gospels to Matthew and Mark ; and in a manner 
which proves, that these Gospels must have publicly borne the 
names of these authors at that time, and probably long before ; 
for Papias does not saydbat one Gospel was written by Matthew 
and another by Mark; but, assuming this as perfectly weM 
known, he tells us from what materials Mark collected his ac* 

• Malt»vii. 1 fi. V. V* Luke vi. 37, 38. 
t Acts ii. 84. t lardQci's GreA vol. i. p. S3P. 
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eount, ISpbm Peter*^ preachin/^^ and in what language Mat^^ 
thew wrote^ vh. in Hebrew. Wliether Papias was well in- 
formed in this statement, or not^ to the point for which I pro- 
duce this testimony, namely) that these books bore these 
names at this time^ his dntbority is complete. 

The writers liithcito atieged, had all lived and Conversed 
with some of the apostles. The works of theirs wliich re- 
main, are, in general, very short pieces, yet rendered extreme- 
ly valuable by their antiquity ; and none, short as they are, 
but what contain some importantUe^imony tO*our historical 
JScrijitures.* * 

VfT. KTot long after these; that is, not much more than 
twenty years after the last, follows Justin Martyr.f His re 
maining works are much larger than any that have yct been 
noticed. Although the nature of his two principal Writings, 
one of which was addressed to heathens, arid the otheur was a 
conference with a Jew, did not lead him to such frequent ap- 
peals to Christian books, as would have appeared id a dis- 
course intended for Christian readers; we nevertheless reckon 
up ih them between twenty and thirty quotfttions of the Gk)s- 
pels and Acts of the Apostles, certain, distinct, and copious : 
if each verse be counted separately, a tnuch greater number ; 
if each expression, a very^reat one.$ 

We^neet with quotations of three of the Gospels within the 
compass of half a page : ** And, in other words, he says, De- 

* That the quotations are more thinly strown in these than in the writings 
of the next and of succoring iq;e8, is in a good measure accounted for by 
the observation, that the Scriptures of the New Testament bad not yet, nor 
by their recency hardly could have, become a genend part of Christian edu- 
cation ; read, as the Old Testament was, Jews and Christians from their 
childhood, and thereby kitimately mixing, os that hod long done, with all 
their religious ideas, atid with their language upon religious subjects. In 
process of time, and as soon perhaps as could be ^expected, this came to be 
the case. And then we perceive the effect, in a proportionably greater fre- 
quency, well as copiousness of illasion4 

{ Mich. Iptrod. c. il. sect vl, 

t Lardner's Cred. vol. i. p. S5d. 

$ “ He cites our preshnt canon, and particularly our four Gospels, con- 
tinually, I dare say, above two hundred times.” Jones’s New and Fu’l Me- 
thod. Append, vol. i. p. 589. ed, 1726. 
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part from me into outer darkness, which the Father hatJi pre- 
pared for Satan and bis angels.” (which is from Matth. xxv. 
41.) And again he said, in other words, i give unto you 
power to tread upon serpents, and scorpions^ and venomous 
beasts, and upon all the power of the enemy.” (This from 
Luke X. 19«) And before he was crucified, he said. The 
Son nf Man must suffer many things, and be rejected of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and Im? crucihed, and rise again the 
third day.” (This from Mark viii. 31.) 

In another {^lace, Justin quotes a passage in the history of 
Christ's birth, ds delivered by Matthew and John, and forti- 
fies his quotations by this remarkable testimony : As they 
have taught, who have written the history of all things con- 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ ; and we believe them.” 

Quotations are also found from the Gospel of Saint John. 

What, moreover, seems extremely material to be ubserve^l, 
is, that in all Justin’s works, from which might be extracted 
almost a c»mplete life of Christ, there are but two instances in 
which he refers to any thing as said or done by Christ, which 
is not related concerning him in our present Gospels ; which 
shews that these Gospels, and these, we may say, alone, were 
the authorities iix)m whicli the Christians of that day drew the 
infbrmatio upon which they depended. One of these instan- 
ces is of a saying of Christ, not met with in any book now 
extant.* The other, of a circumstance in Christ’s baptism, 
namely, a fiexy or luminous appearance upon die water, which, 
according to Eptphanius, is noticed in the Gospel of the He- 

• M Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ has said. In whatsoever I shall 
find you, in the same I will also judge you.” Possibly Justin designed not 
to quote any text, but to represent tlie sense of many of our Lord’s sayings. 
Fabricius has observed, that this saying has been quoted by many writers, 
and that Justin is the only one who ascribes it to odr Lord, and diat per- 
haps by a slip of his memoiy. 

Words resembling theue are read repeatedly in Ezekiel : “ I will judge 
them according to their ways (vii. 3. ; xxxiii. SO.) It is remarkalile that 
Justin bad but just before expressly quoted Ezekiel. Mr Jones, upon this 
circumstance, founded a conjecture, that Justin wrote only, ** the Lord hath 
said,” intending to quote the words of God, or rather the sense of tliose 
words, in Esekiel ; and that some transcriber, imagining these to be the 
words of Christ, inserted in his copy the addition, Jesus Christ,” vol. i. 
p. 539 . 
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brews ; and which might be tme : bnt which, whether true or 
false, is mentioned by Justin, with a plain mark of diminu- 
tion, when compared with what he quotes as resting upon 
Scripture authority. The reader will advert to this distinc- 
tion ; ** and then, when Jesus came to the river Jordan, where 
John was liaptizing, as Jesus descended into the water, a fire 
also was kindled in Jordan ; and when he came up out of the 
water, the apostUi of this our Christ have written^ that the Holy 
Ghost lighted upon him as a dove.” 

All the references in Justin are made withcAit mentioning 
the author ; which proves that these books were perfectly no- 
torious, and that there were no other accounts of Christ then 
extant, or, at least, no others so received and credited as to 
make it necessary to distinguish these from the rest. 

But although Justin mentions not the author's name, he 
calls the books, ** Memoirs composed by the Apostles 

Memoirs composed by the Apostles and their Companions 
which descriptions, the latter e6{>ecialiy, exactly suit with the 
titles which the Gospels and Acta of the Apostles now bear. 

VI I r. Hegesippns* came about thirty years after Justin. 
JHis testimony is remarkable only for this particular ; that he 
relates of hlmsell, that, traveiliiig from Palestine to Rome, he 
visUed, upon bis journey, many bishops $ and that, in every 
succession, and in every city, the tame doctrine is taught^ 
which the Law, and the Pix^hets, and the Lord teaclieih.” 
This is an important attestation, from good authority, and of 
hi|;h antiquity, it is generally understood that by the word 
** Lord,” Hegesippus intended some writing or writings, con- 
tainiog the leaching of Christ, in which sense alone the term 
combines with the other terms, ** Law and Prophets,” which 
denote writings ;*anfl, together with them, admits of the verb 

preacheth,” in the present tense. Then, that these writings 
were some or ail of the books of the NelW Testament, is ren- 
dered probable from hence, that in the fragments of his 
works, which are preserved in Eusebius,, and in a wjriter of 
the ninth oeutury, enough, though it be little, is left to shew, 


* Lardner's Cred. vol. i. 
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tliftt Hegesippus es^jressed divers things in the style of the 
Gospels, and of the Acts ^f the Apostles ; that he referred to 
the history in the second chapter df Matthewi and recited a 
text of that Gospel as spoken by our Lord. 

IX. At this time, viz^ about the year 170, the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne, in France, sent a relation of the suffer- 
ings of their martyrs to the churches of Asia and Phrygia.* 
Tbeopistle is preserved entire by Eusebius. And what Car- 
rie ill some hieasurd the testimony of these churches to a 
higher age, is, that they had now for their bishop, Polhinus, 
who was ninety years old, and whose early life consequently 
must have immediately joined on with the times of the apos- 
tles. In this epistle are exact references to the Gospels of 
Luke and John, and to the Acts of the Apostles ; the form 
of reference the same as in all the preceding articles. That 
from Saint John U in these words : Tlien was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by the Lord, that whosoever killeth you, 
will think that he doeth God servke.^’t 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full and clear. Irensahs^ 
succeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyons. In his youth be had 
been a disr^le of Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. In 
the time in which he Itv^, be was distant not much more 
than a century from the pubUeation of the Gospels ; in his 
instruction^ only by one step separated from the persons of 
the apostles. He asserts of bimiKlf and his contemporaries, 
that they were able to reckon up, in all the principal cburchos, 
the succession of bishops fiorn the first.§ 1 remark these 
particulars concerning Irenaeus with more formality than 
usual ; because the testimony which this writer afibrds to the 
historical books of the New Testament, to their authority, 
and to the titles which they bear, is expraas, positive, and ex- 
clusive. One principal passage, in which this testimony is 
contained, opens with a precise assertion of the point which 
we liaye laid down as die. foundation of our argument, viz- 
that the story which the Gospels exhibit, is the story which 

* Lardner's Cred. vol. i. p. 3SS. t John xvi. 2. 

t Lardoer, vol. i. p. 344. $ Adv. Ilieres. 1. iii. c. S. 
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the apostles told, We have not “received,** saith Irenceusf^ 
“ the knowledge of the way of our salvation by any otliers 
than those by whom the Gospel has been brought to ns. 
^\'hich Gospel they first preached, and afterwards, by the 
will ot God^ committed to writing, that it might be for time 
to come the foundation and pillar of our faith. — For after 
that our Lord rose from the dead, and they (the apostles) 
were endowed from above with the power of the Holy Ghost 
coining down upon them, they received a perfect knowledge 
of gll things. They then went forth to all iHe ends of the 
earth, declaring to men the blessing of heavenly peace,^ having 
all of them, and every one alike, the Gospel of God. Matthew 
then, among the Jews, writ a Gospel in their own language, 
while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at Rome, 
and founding a churibh there: and, after their exit, Mark 
also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in 
writing the things that had been preached by Peter : and 
Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in a book tlie Gos^ 
pel preached by him (Paul). Afterwards John, the disciple 
of the Lord, who also leaned upon his breast, he likewise pub- 
lished a Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia.” If any 
modern divine should write a book upon the genuineness of 
the Gospels, he could not assert it more expressly, or state 
their original inore distinctly, than frenaeua hath done within 
little more than a hundred years after they were published. 

The corrcspondeiicy, in the days of Irentaus, of the oral 
and written tradition, and the deduction of the oral tradition 
tirrough various channels from the ^ of the apostles, which 
then lately passed, and, by conaaqnence, the probability 
that the books truly delivered what the. apostles taught^ is in- 
ferred also with strict rcgalarity from another passage of hia 
works. The Edition of the apostles,” thia father saiitli, 
^*tiath spread itself over the whole universe; and all 
who search after the sources of truth, T^ill find this tradition 
to be held sacred in every church; We might enumm^ate all 
those who have been appointed bishdps to these churches by 
the apostles, and all their successors, up to our days. It is by 
this uninterrupted succession that we have received the tra- 
dition which actually exists in the church, as also the doctrines 
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of truths as it was preaclied by the apostles.”* The reader 
will observe upon thisj that the same Irenseus, who is now 
stating the strength and uniformity of the tradition, we have 
before seen recognising, in the fullest manner, the authority 
of the written records ; from which we are entitled to con- 
clude, that they were then conformable to each other 

I have said^ that the testimony of Irenaeus in favour of our 
Gospels is exdmive of all others. 1 allude to a remarkable pass- 
age ki his works, in which, for some reasons sufficiently fan- 
ciful, he endeavours to shew, that there could be neither more 
nor fewer Gosptls than four. With his argument we have no 
concern. The position itself proves that four, and onlv four. 
Gospels were at that time publicly read and acknowledged. 
That these were our Gospels, and in the state in which we now 
have them, is shewn, from many other places of this writer, 
beside that which we have already alk^ed. He mentions how 
liiattbew begins his Gospel, how Mark begins and ends his, 
and their supposed reasons &>r so doing. He enumerates at 
length the several passages of Christ’s history in Luke, which 
are not found in any of the other evangelists. He states the 
particular design with which Saint John composed his Gospel, 
and accounts for the doctrinal declarations which precede the 
narrative. > 

To the book of the Acts of Che Apostles, its author, and 
credit, the tesumony of Irenaeus k tio less explicit. Referring 
to the account of &int Paul’s conversion and vocation, in the 
ninth chapter that book, ** Nor can they,” says he, mean- 
ing the parties with whom he argues, show that he is irot 
to be credited, who has related to us the truth with th^e 
greatest exactness.*’ In another place, he has accuratelyocfii- 
netted the several texts, in which the writer of the history is 
represented as accompanying Saint Paul ; Vhicb leads him 
to deliver a summaiy of almost the whoj? of the last twelve 
chapters of the book." 

In an author thus abounding with references and allusions 
to the Scriptures, there Is not one to any apocryphal Christian 
writing whatever. This is a broad line of distinction between 
our Sacred Books, and the pretensions of aU others. 

* Ir. in Hsr. L iii. c. iii. 
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The force of the testimony of tlie period ivhidi we have 
considered, is greedy strengthened by the observation, that it 
is the testimony, and the concurring testimony, of writers 
who lived in countries remote from one another. Clement 
flourished at Home, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at Smyrna, 
Justin Martyr in Syria, and Irenaeus in France. 

XI. Omitting Athenagoras and Theophilus, who lived about 
this time ;* in the remaining works of the former of whom 
are clear references to Mark and Luke ; and '2n the works of 
the latter, who was bishop of Antioch, the sixth in succession 
from the apostles, evident allusions to Matthew and John, and 
probable allusions to Luke (which, considering the nature of 
the compositions, that they were addressed to heathen readers, 
is as much as could be expected) ; observing also, that the 
works of two learned Christian writers of tiie same age, Mil- 
tiades and Pantaenus,'!* are now lost; of which Miltiades, 
Eusebius records, that bis writings ** were monuments of zeal 
for the Divine Oracles:’' and which Pautaenus, as Jerome 
testifies, was a man of prudence and learning, both in the 
Divine Scriptures and secular literature, and hod left many 
commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures then extant \ passing 
by these without farther remark, wc come to one of the moat 
voluminous of ancient Chrlajdan writers, Clement of Alexan- 
dria.]; Clement followed Irenasus at the distance of only six- 
teen years, and therefore may be said to maintain die series 
of testimony in an onint^rupted continuation. 

Jn certain of Qement*s works, noi^ lost, but pf which vari- 
ous parts are recited by Eusebius, there is given a distinct ac- 
count of the order in which the four Gospels were written. 
The Gospels, which contain the genealogies, were (he says) 
written first; Mark’s next, at the instance of Peter’s fol- 
lowers; and John’s the last : and this account he tells us that 
he had received from presbyters of more' ancient times. This 
testimony proves the following points; that these Gospels 
were the histories of Christ then publicly received, and relied 

* Lard. vol. i. p. 400.— Ib« f lard. vol. i. p. 416, 450* 

t Ibid, vol. ii. p. 469. 
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upon ; and that the dates^ occasions, and circumstanccfl, of theii: 
publication were at that time subjects of attention and inquiry 
amongst Ciiristiuns. In the works of Clement which remain, 
the four Gospels are repeatedly quoted by the names of their 
authors, and the Acts of the Apostles is expressly ascribed to 
Luke. In one place, after mentioning a particular circum- 
stance, he adds these remarkable lyords : “ We have not this 
passage m the four GospeU delivered to us, but in that accord- 
ing to the Egyptians which puts a marked distinction be- 
tween the fou^ Gospels and all other histories, or pretended 
histories, of Clfrist. In another part of his works, the per- 
fect confidence, with which he received the Gospels, is signi- 
fied by him in these words : That this is true appears from 
hence, that it is written in the Gospel according to Saint 
Luke and again, 1 need not use many words, but only 
to allege the evangelic voice of the Lord.’* His quotations are 
numerous. The sayings of Christ, of wliich he alleges ninny, 
are ail token from our Gospels; the single exception to this 
observation appearing to be a loose* quotation of a passage 
in Saint Matthew s Gospel. 

Xn, 111 the age in wh|qh they lived, f TertuUian joins on 
with Clement, llie numlliST of the Gospels then received, the 
names of the evangeliitSr- and Uieir proper descriptions, are 
exhibited by this writer in one short sentence : — Among 
the apostleSf John and Matthew teach us the faith ; among 
apostolicul men, Luke and Mark refresh it.” The next pass- 
age to be taken from TertuUian, affords os complete an at- 
testation to the authenticity of our books, as can be well im^ 
gined. After enumerating the churches which had been found- 
ed by Paul, at Corinth, in Galatia, at Philippi, Thessakmica^ 

• 

• ** Ask great things, and the small shall be added unto you.” Clement 
rather chore to exp>>un(f the words of Matthew (vi. S3.) than literally to 
cite them ; and this ia most imdeniabiy, proved by another place in the same 
Clement, where he both preiluces the text and the^e words as an exposi- 
tion . — ** Seek ye first the kingddm of heaven and its righteousness, for 
tlicse are the great things ; but the small things, and things relating to this 

life, shall be added unto you.” Jones’s N^ewand Full Metliod, vol. i, p. 553. 
^ t Lardner, vol. ii. p> 561, 
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and Eplicsua; the church of Rome estttb]i‘5hed by Peter and 
J’aul) and other churches derived from John ; he proceids 
thus : — 1 say then, that with them, but not with llieiii only 

which arc apostolical, but with all who have leilowship with 
them in the same faith is that Gospe! of Luke received from 
its first publication, which we so zealously nhiintain and pre- 
sently afterwards udils; The same authority of the aposto- 
lical churches will support the olher Gospels, which wc have 
from them, and according to them, 1 mean Joli|^'s and Mat- 
thew’s ; although that likewise which Ma?*k piiljlished mny be 
said to be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark w'as.*' In another 
place Tertullian affirms, that the three otlier Gospels were in 
the hands of the churches from the beginning, as well as 
Lukes. This noble testimony fixes the universality with 
which tlie Gospels were received, and their antiqujty; that 
they were in tlic hands of all, and had been so from the first. 
And this evidence appears not more than one bunured and 
fifty years after the publication of the books. The reader must 
be given to understand, that, when Tertullian speaks of main- 
taining or defeiuling {tuendi) the Gospel of Saint Luke, he 
only means maintaining or defending the integrity of the co- 
pies of Luke rectived by Christian churches, in opposition to 
certain curtailed copies usec^ by Marciori, against wdiom he 
writes. 

This author frequently cites the Acts of the Apostles under 
that title, once calls it Luke's Commentary, and observes how 
Saint Paul’s epistles confirm it. 

After this general evidence, it is unnecessary to add particu- 
lar guotations. These, however, are so numerous and ample, 
as to have led Dr Lardnor to observe, “ that tlicre arc more 
and larger quotations of the small volume of the New Testa- 
ment in this one Christian author, than there arc of all the 
works of Cicero in writers of all characters for sevL'ralages.*** 

Tertullian quotes no Christian writing as of equal authority 
with the Scriptures, and no spurious book at all ; a broad line 
of distinction, we may once more observe, between our Sacred 
Books and all others. 


• Lard, vol. ii. p, C47. 
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We may ap^ain likewise remark the wide extent through 
which the rcj)utation of the Gospels, and of the Acts of the 
Apostles, had spread, and the perfect consent, in this point, of 
distant and independent societies. It is now only about one 
Imndrcd and fifty years since Christ was crucified : and within 
this period, to say nothing of the apostolical fathers who have 
been noticed already, we have Justin Martyr at Neapolis, Theo- 
philus at Atitioch, Ircnmusin France, Clement at Alexandria, 
Tertulliaii at Carthage, quoting the same books of historical 
Scripture, and, I may say, quoting these alone. 

XTII. An interval of only thirty years, and that occu]»ied 
by no small number of Christian writers,* whose works only 
remain in fragments and quotations, and in every one of which 
is some reference or other to the Gospels (and in one of them, 
Hippolytus, as preserved in Theodoret, is an abstract of the 
whole Gospel history,) brings us to a name of great cele- 
brity in Christian anticjuiiy, Origenf of Alexandria, who, in 
the quantity of his wTitiiigs, exceeded the most laborious of the 
Greek and Latin authors. Nothing can be more peremptory 
upon the subject now under consideration, and, from a writer 
of his learning and infbniiation, more satisfactory, than the 
declaratic - ol' Origeii, preserved, in an extract from his works, 
by I'aisebiiis ; “ 'I’liat the four Gospels alone are received, 
without dispute, by the whole Church of God under heiivcn 
to which declaration is immediately subjoined, a brief history 
of tlie respective authors, to whom they were then, as they 
are now', ascribed. The language holden concerning the 
Gospels, throughout the works of Origen, which remain,, en- 
tirely correspond with the testimony here cited. His attesta- 
tion to the Acts of the Apostles is no less positive: And Luke 
also once more sounds the trumpet relating the Acts of the 
Apostles.” The universality with which the Scriptures were 
then read, is well signified by this writer, in a passage in which 
he has occasion to observe against Celsus, That it is not in 

* Miniicius Felix, Apollonius, Caius, Astcrius, Urban us, Alexander, Di- 
shop of Jerusalem, Hippolytus, Ammonius, JuUus Africanus. 

t I^ard. vol, ill. p, 
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any private books, or such as are read by a few only, and those 
studious persons, but in books reiid by every body, that it is 
written, The invisible things of God from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by things that are 
made.” It is to no purpose to single out quotations of Scrip- 
ture from such a writer as this. Wc might as well make a se- 
lection of the quotations of Scripture in Dr Clarke’s Sermons. 
TJiey arc so thickly sown in the works of Origen, that Dr Mill 
says, “ If we had all his works remaining, we shotild have be- 
fore us almost the whole text of the Bible.”* • 

Crigen notices, in order to censure, certain apocryphal 
GospeJs Vic also uses four writings of this sort; that is, 
throughout hi^ large works he once, or twice at the most, 
quotes t'Mcli of the four ; but always with some mark, either 
of direct rcf)robalion, or of caution to his readers, inaiiifcstiy 
esteeming them of little or no authority. 

XIV. Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea, and Dionysius of 
Alexandria, w^rc scholars of Origen. Their testimony, thcrc- 
iorc, though full and particular, may be reckoned a repetition 
only of his. The scries, however, o(' evidence, is continued 
by Cyprian, bishop of Carthago, who flourished within twen- 
ty years alter Oiigeii. “ The Church, (says this father) is 
watered, like Paradise, by four rivers, 4hat is, by four Gos- 
])clii.” The Acts of the Apostles is also frequently quoted by 
Cyprian under that name, and under the name of the Di- 
vine Scriptures.” in his various writings are such constant 
and copious citations of Scripture, as to place this part of tlic 
tesUmony beyond controversy. Nor is there, in the works of 
this eminent African bishop, one quotation of ti spurious or 
apocryphal Christian^writing. 

XV. Passing over a crowd f of writers fallowing Cyprian 
at difFerent distances, but ail within forty years ol his time, 
and who all, in the imperfect remains of <heir works, either 

• Mill. Prolog, crip. vi. p. GG, 

+ NovatiH, riomc, A. D. il'A ; Dionysius, Koine, A D. 259 ; Commodinn, 
A.D. 270 ; Auiitoliiis, LoiuI'Ci n, .A, I"). 2’A); I lieogiiostiis, A. D ; Mi.- 
tfiuiliuj I voia, A, D. ; I’uiloas, I'gVpt, A. D. C'*! . 
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cite tlie liifrtorical Scriptures of the New Testament, or speaJr 
of them in terms of profound respect, 1 sin^vle out Victorin, 
bisiiop Of J^ittaw in Germany, merely on account of the re- 
moteness of his situation from that of Origcn and Cyprian, 
who were Africans; by which circumstance his testimony, 
taken in conjunction with theirs, proves that the Scripture 
histories, and the same histories, were known and received 
from one side of the Christian world to the other. This 
bishop* lived about the year 290: and in a commentary 
upon this terft of the Revelations, “ The first was like a lion, 
the second was like a cal!, the third like a man, and the 
fourth like a flying eagle,” he makes out that by the four 
creatures arc intended ihe four Gospels ; and, to show the 
propriety of the symbols, he recites the subject with which 
each evangelist opens his liistory. The explication is fanci- 
ful, but the testimony positive. He also exjiressiy cites the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

XVI. Arnobius and bactantius’j-, about the year 300, com- 
posed fonmd arguments upon tlie Credibility of the Christian 
Ildigion As these arguments were addressed to Gentiles, the 
audioi.s abstain from quoting Christian books b\f name ; tnie of 
till m g i'lng tins very reason fdr his reserve : but when they 
cinne (•> stale, for the information of their readers, the outlines 
of Christ's history, it is apparent that they draw their accounts 
from our Gos})cls, and from no other sources; for these state- 
ments exhiiiit a summary of almost every thing which is rela- 
ted of Christ's actions and miracles by the four evangelists. 
Arnobius vindicMles, without mentioning their names, the cre- 
dit ot these historians ; observing, that they were eye-wit- 
nesses oi the iiicts which they relate, and that their ignorance 
of the arts of composition was rather a confirmation of their 
testimony, than an objection to it. Lactantius also argues in 
deftMicc of the religion, from the consistency, simplicity, dis- 
interestedness, and sufferings, of the Christian historians, mcan- 
ing by tluit term our evangelists. 

• Lard, vol, v. p. f Ib. vol. vii. p. 43. 20i. 
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XVII. Wc close the scries of testinfionies with that of Eu- 
sebius,* bishop of Caesarea, who flourished in the year 315, 
contemporary with, or posterior only by fifteen years, to the 
two authors last cited. This voluminous waiter and most di- 
ligent collector of the writings of others, beside a variety of 
large works, composed a history of the affairs of Christianity 
from its origin to his own time. Ilis testimony to the Scrip- 
tures, is the testimony of a man much conversant in the- works 
of Christian authors, written during the three first centuries 
of its aeia; and who had read many which arc nt)w lost. In 
a passage of his Evangelical Demonstration, Eusebius remarks, 
with great nicety, the delicacy of two of the evangelists, in their 
manner of noticing any circumstance which regarded them- 
selves, and of Mark, as writing under Peter’s direction, in the 
circumstances vvhich regarded him, 1 he illustration oi' this 
remark leads him to bring together long quotations {rom each 
of the evangelists ; and the whole passage is a proof, that Eu- 
f^ebius, and tlie Christians of those days, not only read the 
Gospels, but studied them with attention and exact* ie<s. In 
a passage of his Ecclesiastical History, he treats, ui stud 
at large, of the occasions of writing the four Go.^p' is. und (#f 
the order in wliich they were written. The title cW i»»e eit.ip- 
ter is, “ Of the Order of the Gospels;” and it liiiis : 

“ Let us observe the writing^ of this apostle, John, w I licit are 
not contradicted by any ; and, first of all, must be rm nti* ev-d, 
as acknowledged by all, the Gospel according to iiiin. vv> il 
known to all the churches under heaven ; and that it ha^ en 
justl}^ placed by the ancients the fourth in order, and, ai or 
the other three, m.i) be made evident in this manner. *-- Eii- 
sebifts then proceeds to shew that John wrote the Last ol l- c 
four, and that his Gospel was intended to supply the umisM -us 
of the others; espeaially in the part of our Lord’s miriistiy, 
which took place before the imprisonment of John the Eapti^t. 
He observes, “ that the apostles of Christ»were not studious 
oi the ornaments of composition, nor indeed forward to write 
ut all, being wholly occupied with their ministry.** 

Tills learned author makes no use at all of Christian writings, 
forged with the names of Christ s apostles, or their compuidoii'j. 


* Lnrd. vol. viii. p. 33. 
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We close this branch of oiir evidence here, because, after 
Eusebius^ there is no room for any question upon the subject; 
tlie works of Christian writers being as full of tc:its of Scrip- 
ture, and of references to Scripture^ as the discourses of modem 
divines. Future testimonies to the books of Scripture could 
only prove that they never lost their cliaraclcr or authority. 


SECTION II. 

When the Scriptures are quoted^ or aliuded to, they are quoted 
with peculiar respect, as books sui -generis ; as ijornssing an 
authority which belonged to no other booh, and as conclusive 
in all queatiom and controversies amongst C/instians, 

Beside the general strain of reference and quotation, which 
uniformly and strongly indicates this distinction, the fellowing 
may be regarded as specific testimonies 

I. Theophilus,* bishq) of Antioch, the sixth in succession 

from the aposUes, and who fiourisbed little more tlian a cen- 
tury afi^ the books of the New Testament were written, ha- 
ving occasion to quote one of our Gospels, writes thus ; — 
“ These '3ings the H<dy Scri(Aujres teach us, and all who 
were moved by tlie Holy Spirit, among whom John says, In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was witii God.*’ 
Again, Concealing the righteousness which the law teaches, 
the like tilings are to be found in the Prophets and the Go^els, 
because that all, being inspired, spoke by one and the same 
Spirit of God.”f No words can testify more strongly than 
these do, the high and peculiar respeot in-whkh these books 
were holden. o 

II. A writer against AitaiaQO,'j|; who may be supposed to 
come about one hundred and fiify*e}ght years after the pub- 
lication of the Scripture, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, 
uses these expresaous : ** Possibly what they (our adversaries) 

• Lard. Cred. part u. vol. i. p. 429. 

t Ib. vol. i. p. 448, t ib- vol. iii. p. 40. 
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saj might have been credited^ of aU the Divine Scrip- 

tures did not contradict them ; and then the writings ot' cer- 
tain brethren more ancient than the times of Victor.” The 
brethren mentioned by name, are Justin, Miltiades^ Talian, 
Clement, Irensus, Melito, wkh a general appeal to many 
more not named. This passage proves, first, that tliere was 
at that time a collection called Divine Scriptures; secondly, 
that these Scriptures were esteemed of higher authority than 
the writings of the most early and celebrated Christians. 

III. In a piece ascribed to Hippolytus,* wh6 lived near the 
same time, the author professes, in giving his correspondent 
instruction in the things about which he inquires^ ** to draw 
out of the sacred fountain^ and to set before him from the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, what may afford him satisfaction.” He then 
quotes immediately Paul’s epistles to Timothy, and afterwards 
many bocdcs of the New Testament. This preface to the quo- 
tations carries in it a marked distinction between the Scrip- 
tures and other books. 

IV. « Out assertions and discourses/' saith Origen,f are 
unworthy of credit ; we must receive the Scriptures as wit- 
nesses.” After treating of the duty of prayer, he proceeds 
with his argument thus : “ "What we have said may be proved 
from the Irvine Scriptures.” In his books against Celsus 
we find this passage : That our religion teaches us to seek 
after wisdom, shall be shewn, both out of the ancient Jewish 
Scriptures, which we also use, and out of those written since 
Jesus, which arc believed in the churches to be divine.” 
Xlese expressions afford abundant evidence of the peculiar 
and exclusive authority which the Scriptures possessed. 

• 

V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage^ whose age lies close to 
that of ^igen, earnestly exhorts Chriftian teachers, in all 
doubtful coses, ‘‘ to go back to the fountain ; and if the truth 
has in any case been shaken, to recar to the Gospels and 
apostolic writings .” — ** The precepts of die Gospel,” says he, 

Lard. Cred. vol. iii. p. 113. t Ib> vol. iii. p. 287, 388, S69, 
t Ib. vol. iv. p. 610. 
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in another place, ** arc nothing less than authoritative divine 
leasons, the ibundations of our hope, the supports of our faith, 
the guides of our way, the saf^uards of our course to heaven.’* 

VI. Novatus,* a Roman, contemporary with Cyprian, ap- 
peals to the Scriptures, as the authority by which all errors 
were to be repelled, and disputes decided. That Christ is 
not only man, but God also, is proved by the sacred autho- 
rity of ihe Divine V\ ritings.” — The Divine Scripture easily 
detects and confutes the frauds of heretics.” — “ It is not by 
the fault of the heavenly Scriptures, which never deceive.” 
Stronger assertions than these could not be used. 

VII. At the distance of twenty years from the writer last 
cited, Anatolius, + a learned Alexandrian, and bishop of Lao- 
dicea, speaking of the rule lor keeping Easter, a question at 
that day agitated with much earnestness, says of those whom 
he opposed, ** They can by no means prove their point by 
the authority of the Divine Scriptures.” 

• 

VIII. The Arlans, who sprung up about fifty years after 
this, argued strenuously against the use of the words consub- 
stantiai and essence, and like phrases ; “ becau^ they were not 
in Scnpt:*reJ*i And in the sanfe strain, one of their advo- 
cates opens a conference with Augustine, after the following 
manner : If you say what is pasonable, 1 must submit. If 
you allege any thing from the Divine Scriptures, which are 
common to both, 1 must hear. But unscriptural expressions 
(qus extra Scripturam sunt) deserve no regard.” 

Athanasius, the great antagonist of Arianism, after haVing 
enumerated the books of the Old and New Testament, adds, 
** These are the fountains of salvation, <thBt he who thirsts 
may be satisfied with the oracles contained in them. In these 
alone the doctrine ef salvation is proclaimed. Let no man add 
to them, or take my thing lh»n them.”$ 

• 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, j| who wrote about twenty 

♦ lard. Cred, vol. v. p. 102. t Ih. vol. v. p. 146. 

t Ih. v-(il VII p. 284, $ Ib. vol. zii. p. 182. 

li lb. voi. viii. p. 276. 
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years after the appearance of Arianisnii uses these renarlui* 
ble words : Concerning the divine and holy mysteries of 
faith, not the least artide ought to be delivered without the 
divine Scriptures.” We are assured that Cyril’s Scriptures 
were the same os ours, for he has left us a catalogue of the 
books induded under tliat name. 

X. Epiphaniiis,'* twenty years after Cyril, challenges the 
Arians, and the followers of Origen, to produce any pas- 
sage of the Old, or New Testament favouring their senti- 
ments.” • 


XI. Poebadins, a Gallic bishop, who lived about thirty 
years after the Council of Nice, testifies, that the bishops of 
that council first consulted the Sacred Volumes, and then de- 
clared their faith.”f 

XII. Basil, bishop of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, contempo- 
rary with Epiphanius, says, that bearers instructed in the 
Scriptures ought to examine what is said by their teachers, 
and to embrace what is agreeable to the Scriptures, and to 
reject what is otherwise.” 

XI II. Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated writer of the 
same times, bears this conclusive testimony to the proposition 
which forms the subject of our present chapter : “ The truth 
written in the Sacred Volume ^ the Gospel is a perfect rule, 
l^othing can be taken from it, nor added to it, without great 

guat.’'j 

• 

XIV. If we add Jerome to these, it is only for tiie evidence 
which he afibrd^of the judgment of preceding ages, Jerome 
observes^ concerning the quotations of ancient Christian wri- 
ters, that is, of writers who are andenttin the year 400, that 
they made a distinction between books ; some they quoted as 
of authority, and othm not: whidi observation rdates to the 


* Lard. Cred. vol. vtii. p. 314. 
t lb. vol ii. p. 1S4. 


f Ib. vol. iz. p. 59* 
f lb. p. 803. 
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books of Scripture^ compared with other writings^ apocryphal 
or heatliea.” * 


SECTION III. 

The Scriptures were in very early times collected i$Uo a distinct 
volume, 

1 . Ignatius^ who was bishop of Antioch within forty yeara 
after the Ascension, and who had lived and conversed with the 
apostles, speaks of the Gospel and of the apostles, in terms 
which render it very probable, that he meant by the Gospel, 
the book or volume of the Gospels, and by the apostles, the 
book or volume of their Epistles. His words in one place 
are,t fleeing to the Gospel as the flesh of Jesus, and to tlie 
apostles as the presbytery of the church that is, as Le Clerc 
interprets them, in order to understand the will of God, he 
fled to the Gospels, which he believed no less than if Christ 
in the flesh had been speaking to him ; and to the writings of 
the apostles, whom he esteemed as tlie presbytery of the whole 
Christian church.” It must be observed, that about eighty 
years after this we have direct proof, in the writings of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria,:!; that these two names, '' Gospel,” and 
Apostles were the names by which the writings of the New 
Testament, and the division of these writings, were usually 
expressed. 

Another passage firmn Ignatius is the following ; — " But the 
Gospel has somewhat in it more excell^t, the appearance of 
our Lord Jesus Christy bis passion and resurrection.” § 

And a third, ** Ye ought to hearken to the Prophets, bat 
especially to the Gospels, in which the passion has been mani- 
fested to us, and the resurrection perfected.” In this last pas- 
sage the Rrophets and the Gospels axe put in conjunction ; 
and as Ignatius undoubtedly meant by the Prophets a collec- 
tion of writings, it u probable that he meant the same by the 
Gospel, the two tenn8< standing in evident parallelism with 
each other. 


* Lard. Cied. vol. x. p. 123, 124. \ Ib. Part 8. vol. i. p. iso. 

t Ib. voL ii. p* 516. ^ Lard. vol. ii. p. 182. 
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This interpretation of the word Gospeh” in the passages 
above quoted from Ignatius, is oonfiiined by a piece of nearly 
equal antiquity, the relation of the martyrdom of Polycarp by 
the church of Smyrna. ^ All things,” say they, " that went 
before, were done, that the Lord might shew us a martyrdom 
according to the Gospel, for he expected to be delivered up as 
the Lord also did.” ^ And in another place, We do not 
commend those who oder themselves, forasmuch as the Gospel 
teaches us no such thing.” f In both these places, what is 
called the Goapel, seems to be the history of J^us Christ, and 
of his doctrine. * 

If this be the true sense of the passages, they are not only 
evidences of our proposition, but strong and verf ancient 
proofs of the high esteem in which the books of the New Tes- 
tament were holdcn. 

11. Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and some others, who 
were the immediate successors of the apostles, travelling 
abroad to preach Christ, carried the Gospels with them, and 
delivered them to their converts. The words of Eusebius are : 

Then travelling abroad, they performed tho work of evan- 
gelists, being ambitious to preach Christ, and deliver the Scrip- 
ture of the divine Gospels'* % Eusebius bad before him the 
writings both of Quadratus himself, and of many others of 
that age, which are now lost. It is reasonable, therefore^ to 
believe, that he had good grounds for his assertioUk What 
is thus recorded of the Gospdsi took place within sixty, or, at 
tl^e most, seventy years aft^ they were published : and it is evi- 
dent, that they must, before this time, (end it is probable, long 
Before this time,] have been in general use and in high esteem 
in the churdies planted by the apostles, inasmuch as they 
were now, we find, coUected into a volume; and the im- 
mediate finoeeasors of the aposdes, diey who preached the re- 
ligion of Christ to those who had not already heard it, car- 
ried the volume with them, and delivered it to thmr conveitt. 


* Ig. c. i. 

X Lar4> Cred. p. ii. vol. i. p. 236. 


+ lb. c. iv. 
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IIL IrenaeuB, in the year 178,* puts the evangch'c and 
apostolic writings In connexion with the Law and the Pro- 
phets, manifestly intending by the one a code or collection of 
Christian sacred writings, as the other expressed the code or 
collection of Jewish sacred writings. • And^ 

IV. Melito, at this time bishop of Sardis, writing to one 
Onesimus, tells his correspondent, f that he had procured an 
accurate account of the books of the Old Testament. The 
occurrence, in ^this passage, or the term Old Testament, has 
been brought to prove, and it certainly docs prove, that there 
was then a volume or collection of writings called the Near 
Testament. 

V. In tlie time of Clement of Alexandria, about fifteen 
years after the last-quoted testunony, it is apparent that the 
Christian Scriptures were divided into two parts, under the 
general titles of the Gospels and Apostles; and that both 
^ese were regarded as of the highest authority. One, out 
of many expressions of Clement, alluding to this distribution, 
is the following There is a consent and harmony be- 
tween the Law and tlie Prophets, the Apostles and the 
Gospel.” t 

D 

VI. The same division, Prophets, Gospels, and Apostles,” 
appears in Tertullian,^ the contemporary of Clement. The 
collection of the Gotpds is likewise called by this writer the 

Evangelic Instrument;” (| the whole volume, the New Tes- 
tament and the two parts, the Gospels and Apostles.” % 

f 

VI L From many writers also of the third centuiy, and 
especially from Cyprian, who lived in the middle of it, it is 
eollectod, that the Christian Scriptures w^e divided into two 
codes, or volumes, one called the ** Go^ls or Scriptures of 
the Lord,” the other, ^ the Apostles, or epistles of the Apos- 
tles.”** 

* Lard. Cred. vol. i. p. 383. f Ib. p. 331. t Lard. Cred. vol. ii. p. 516. 

§ lb. p. 631. f| lb. p. 574. f lb. p. 633. 

** Ib. vol. iv. p. 846. 
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VIII. Eusebius^ as wc have already seen^ takes some 
pains to shew, that the Gospel of Saint John had been justly 
placed by the ancients ** the fourth in order, and after the 
other three.”* These are the terms of his proposition : and 
the very introduction of such an argument proves incontesta- 
bly, that the four Gospels had been collected into a volume, 
to the exclusion of every other ; that their order in the volume 
had been adjusted with much consideration; and that this 
had been done by those who were called ancients in the time 
of Eusebius. , 

111 the Dioclcsian persecution, in the year S03, the Scrip- 
tures were sought out and burnt if many suffered death ra- 
ther tlian deliver them up ; and those who betrayed them to 
the persecutors, were accounted as lapsed and apostate. On 
the other hand, Constantine, after his conversion, gave direc- 
tions for multiplying copies of the Divine Oracles, and for 
magnificently adorning them at the expence of the imperial 
trcasury4 What the Christians of that age so richly embel- 
lished in their prosperity, and, which is more, so tenaciously 
preserved under persecution, was the very volume of the Ne>7 
Testament which we now read. 


SECTION 

Our present Sacred Writings were soon distinguished by appro* 
priate names and titles of respect* 

•1, Polycarp : << I trust that ye are well exercised in the Holy 
Seriptures^ as in these Scripture^ it is said, Be ye angry and 
sin not, and let not the sun go down upon your wrath.”{ 
This passage is extremely important ; because it proves that, 
in the time of Polycarpt who had lived with the apostles, 
there were Christian writings distinguished by the name of 
Holy Scriptures,” or Saicred Writings.— h^oreover, the 
text quoted by Polycarp is a text found in the collection at 


* Lardner’s Cred. voL viii. p« 90. 

t Ib. p. 433. 


t Ib. Tol. vii. p. 314, et seq. 
f lb. Tol. I p. 303* 
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this day. What also the same Po]ycarp hath elsewhere quo- 
ted in the same mantiery may be considered as proved to be- 
long to the collection ; and thk comprehends Saint Matthew's^ 
and piobably Saint Luke's, Gospel, the Acts of the Apostles, 
ten Epistles of Paul, the First I^stle of Peter, and the First 
of John.* In another place, Polycorp has these words: 

Whoever perverts the Oracln the Lord to his own lusts, 
and says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he is the 
first born of Sq^tan.”-!'— It does not appear what else Poly carp 
could mean by 1;lie Oracles of the Lord,” but those same 
** Holy Scriptures,*' or Sacred Writings, of which he had 
spoken before. 

II. Justin Martyr, whose apology was written about thirty 
years after Polycarp’s epistle, expressly cites some of our pre- 
sent histories under the title of Gospel, and that, not as a 
name by him first ascribed to them, but as the name by 
which they were geneiidly known in his time. His words 
are these s— For the apostles, in the memoirs composed by 
them, whi^h are called Gospekf have thus delivered it, that 
Jesus commanded them to take bread, and give thanks.” 
There exists no doubt, but that, by the memoirs above men- 
tioned, Justin meant our present historical Scriptures; for 
throughout his works, he quotes thqse, and no others. 

HI. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, who came thirty years 
after Justin, in a passage preserved in Eusebius (for his works 
are lost], speaks of the Scriptures of the Lord.” || 

IV. And at the same time, or vciy nearly so, by Irenaeus,, 
bishop of Lyons in FraBce^ § they are called “ Divine Scrip- 
tures, Divine Oracles,”—** Scriptures of the Lord,”— 
** Evangelic and Apostolic Writing.”^ Tine quotations of 
Irensaus prove deddedly, that our present Gfespels, and these 
alone, together with tlie Adas of the Apostle^, were the bisto- 
rioal books comprdbeniled by hhn nnd^ these appellations* 

* Lard. Cred. vol. i p. 223. f lb. vol. i. p. 222. 

t lb. p. 971. II lb. vol. i. p. 298. 

§ The rea^ will observe the remoteness of these two writers in country 
and situation. ^ Lard. voL i. p. 343, et seq. 
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V. Saint Matthew’s Gospel is quoted by Theqshilus, bishop 
of Antioch, contemporary with Irenieus, under the title of the 

Evangelic Voice and the copious works of Clement of 
AJexandria, published within fifteen years of the same time, 
ascribe to the books of the New Testament the various titles 
of “ Sacred Books,” — “ Divine Scriptures,” — « Divinely in- 
spired Scriptures,”—** Scriptures of the Lord,” — the true 
Evangelical Oanon^'f 

• 

VI. Tertullian, who joins on with Clement, besides adopting 
most of the names and epithets above noticed, calls the Gos- 
pels ** our Digesta/’ in allusion, as it should seem, to some 
collection of Roman laws then extant”:}: 

VII. By Origen, who came thirty years after Tertullian, 
the same, and other no less strong, titles are applied to the 
Christian Scriptures; and, in addition thereunto, this writer 
frequently speaks of the ♦* Old and New Testament,” — ** the 
Ancient and New Scriptures,”—^* the Ancient and New Ora- 
cles. ”|j 


VIII. In Cyprian, who was not twenty years later, they 
are “ Books of the Spirit,”—** Divine Fountains,”—** Foun- 
tains of the Divine Fulness.”} 

The expressions we have thus quoted, are evidences of high 
and peculiar respect. They all occur within two centuries 
from the publication of the books. Some of them commence 
wjth tlie companions of the apostles; and they increase in 
number and variety, through -a aeries of writers, touching 
upon one another, and deduced from the first age of the reli- 
gion. • 

** X.ard. vol. i, p. 427. 'f' lb. vol. ii. p. sfs. t 

I Ib. vol, iu. p. 290 . , § lb, vol. IV, p. 844. 
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SECTION V. 

Our Scriptures mere publicly read and expounded in the religious 
assemblies of the early Chriitians, 

Justin Martyr^ who wrote in the year 140, which was se- 
venty or eighty years after some, and less, probably^ after 
others of the Gospels were published, giving, in his first apo- 
logy, an account, to the emperor, of the Christi'in worship, 
has this remarkable passage 

“ The Afe^notrs of the Apostles^ or the Writirgs of the Pro- 
phets, are read according as the time allows ; and, '*'1160 the 
reader has ended, the president nakes a discoursr'^ c:djorling 
to the imitation of so excellent things.'** 

A few short observations a ill show the va^ue of L^iis testi- 
mony. 

1. The Memoirs of the Apostles,” Justin in another 
place expressly tells us, are what are called Gospels and 
that they were the Gospels which we now use, is made certain 
by Justin^s numerous quotations of them, and his silence about 
any others. 

2 . Justin describes the general usage of the Christian 
church. 

3. Justiii does not speak of it as ^ecen^ or newly instituted, 
but in the terms in which men speak of established customs. 

II. TertuUian, who followed Justir at the distance of about 
fifiy years, in his account of the religious assemblies of Chris- 
tians, as they were conducted in his thne, says, We come 
together to reccdlect the Divine Scriptures \ wc nourish our 
fai^i raise our hope, confirm our trust, by th^' Sacred Word.”f 

III. Eusebius records of Origen, and cites for bis authority 
the letters of bishops contemporary with Origen, that, when 
he went into Palestine,* about the year 216, which was only 
sixteen years after the date of Tcitullian’s testimony, he was 


LsrdDei’s Cred. vol. i. p. 275. 


t Ib. vol. ii. p. 628. 
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desired bishops df tbit coysitr^ to disootm md cx^ 

pmtiA thie Scriptures pubKo^ in the ^Urth, thtmgb he wa4 
iot yet otdiiuied ft l^rek^ter.^ anecdote reodgUffM the 
tusftgi, not only 6f reidii^j but of escp^Kax^^ the Scsipthrei^ 
and both as subsisthigf iii.fuli force; Origeftalsohifttsilf 
imtn€»s to the same practice : «< This (says he) we do^ vKift 
the S criptures are rcO^ iii the cliiiroh> and Irhen the dfscoursb 
for explication is delivered tO die peop1b.**f And» vdiOt hi d 
still more ample testimony, many homilies of his upon the 
Scriptures of the New Testament^ delivered by him in the 
assemblies of'ihe church, are still extant. 

IV. (‘\pnarj, v;hose age was not twenty years low^ than 
that in Orijfcii, j^ives his peoj on account of homing ordmhed 
two porsov.',, vvijo were before confessors, to be readers; and 
wbaf tlicj we;e to read, finpcars hy the reaiiHi which he gives ' 
for li!s ciiojce ; “ Nothing (''■-lyf Cyprian) con be more 
than that he, \Vho has made a glorious confessioif of the Lord» 
should read publicly in the^^diurch ; that lie;who hft« sfaesm 
himself willing to die a infirtyr,.^ lahould tend die Goi^l fif 
Chmt^ by which martyrs are mitdp.*’ f 

V. Intimations of the same oyJihNn nm^ be traced hi a gread 

number of writers in the be^nning and tiiroi^hout the whole 
of tfaef>urLh century. Of these testunouies i wiS only use 
one^ as being of itself expresss aud fuhk Ai^gualiiie, who apM 
peared near the conclusion of dieoentuiy^i displayt ihebenefol 
of die Christian religion on dib very aeiBOunfy the pubtEc 
reading of the Scriptures in the chufi^ei^' where (sa^ he) 
is a confluence of all sorts o£ people of both BeExea,.and where 
they hsoT how th^ bs Hve^nir^ in libik Irorld^ th^ they 

znsiy deserve to. live happ%« and eternally in aiiother.*^ And^ 
this> custom hevdeclmaas fw bo.aii|fversa!l : ^ The caaUMticat 
boohaef Scripftnrevhehsig read . every afoete, the mlradee' 
thrarefn reoerdod one wettiibniwit^ ail pcofilai^ II - 

It deeB not s^todbat^awy other, tfaher war fqresenr 

Scriptures, were thus piddiQ^ eoteept that tha e(dad« a# 

* Lsrdner’s Cied. vol. ni» p. 08. t lb. p. SOS. 

1 Ih vol. iv. p 042. ' 11 lA, M a« p* S76, et seq« 

H 
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CSbmeDt WM read in the ebuxeh of Coeinti^ to which it had 
baeb addresBed* and in some others; and that the Shepherd 
dF Hemms was read in many diurches. Nor does it subtract 
ttWch from the Ta)fle of the argmnent* that these two writings 
partly come within it, because we allow them to be the ge- 
nuine writings of apostolical men* There is not the least evi- 
dence, that any other Gospel, than the finir which we noeie^ 
was «iw admitted to this ^stinction* 


SECTION vn 

Commeniariet were anetentl^ written vpon the Scnptures ; har- 
momcB formed ^ut ef them ; d^erent coinee careju/ly collated ; 
and vemommade ^ them lalo d^erent UmQ^agce. 


iSo greater proof can be given of the esteem in which these 
books were holden by the ancii at Christians, or of the sense 
then entertained of tbrnr value and importance than the in- 
dnatry bestowed afion thensv And it ou^t to be observed, 
that the vahie and importanee of these books consisted en- 
tirely in their genninenen and tmtli. There was nothing inr 
them, as works of taste, or as compositions, which could have 
indnced any one to have written a note upon them. More- 
over, it shows that they were even tkefp considered as ancient 
books. do not write eomments upon publications of 

their own times : therefore the testimonies cited under this 
beadi affisrd an evideiioe wbidi carries up the evangelic wri- 
tings miudi beyond tiieage of the testinioiiies themselves, and 
lo that of thrir reputed authofs. 


I, TatiaOf afidlowerof Justin Miityr^and whoAMuished 
abont the year 17<^ composed a bmony, or caUatk^ of the 
whidh heciafled the Diahtmwon, Of the four. *-^The 
Mb, as wdl as the wofk» is remarkable; became it thewa tbsit 
then, as now, there were and oi^y^lbmv Gospels in go- 
netainfie whh C^hriitiaBa. And Ibis wm liti^ more tiian a 
Kddkation^iome of theni. 


• XM Cred* veL i fi 809^ 


If. Ftiitamin, of tite Alenndr&n o mm of gf«t re-^ 

potation and leaming, olio mne twenty yean aiiber Tadativ 
wrote many commentariei upon the Holy Soripturesy whicby 
as Jerome testifiesy were extant in Ins timet* 

lil. Cktoefit of Absxaadria wrote short explicalifmi oC^ 
wumy books of tlie Old ahd New Testament f 

IV. TertuHiaB appeals from the authority of a later veniony 
then in uscj to the ** authentic Greek.*']; 

V. An anonymous anthovy quoted by Busebini^ and who 
appears to have written about the year s^peab to the 
ancient copies of the Scriptures, in refutation of some corrupt 
readings alleged by the fc^lowers of ArteniDn. 

VI. The same Eusebiasy mcntialiipg by nkme sevefral Wri- 
ters of the ohufch who lived at this Wsd eonoetnnig 
whom he says, ** There still remain divers momnnents Of the 
laudable industry of those anaeot and eedesiahtloal lUeny" (t. e. 
of Christiao writers^ who wm^e ooDsideihed as ancient in liie 
year SOO,} adds, ** There arcy besides, treatises of many otherS], 
whose names we have not been able to learn, orthodox and 
ecclasiastical men, as the interpretatioiis of the divine Seri^ 
ttiresy given by each of thero, show." $ 

VIL Tim'^ve last testiaioiM 111 ^ be refitinced to the year 
200 > imiBedialidy after whichy a period of thirty years gives mi 

Julias Afidcanns, who wrote an epistle ^sptm ftie apparent 
diffiirence in the geneelei^ in Matftiew and Lnke^ wl]^ he 
cndeavoim to reo^ile by file distinetion of natural and is§al 
desoenty and eonductt hSs hypothesis wi^ great indnitiy 
throng the whole series of generations. % * 

Ammoniusy a Isamed Afaxandrian, wlm ecunpeaed, as Ta- 
tian had done^ a hanoony of the fiur Gmpek^ whlsh p r o ?e% 

* Laid. CreA rok i p 455, 
t lb. p 638. 

A lb. voL u. p 551. 


fBi. voL li. p46a, 
I lb. voL Ilk p. 40. 
f lb.vd.ttLpl7<b 



aitJhIiBBV work diS, that Him wm foot ddd ho 

At tills time in nse^m tire cktrck. It sfEbnis also an 
IdHance of tbe ml of CSittstiaiis fat those ^ivitings, and Of 
their solicitude about diehi. 

And, above these, Origen, who wrote commentaries, or 
homlUefib tx^oa most of the books mdodfed in the New T^a- 
ment, and upon no other books but these. Ih partiohik^, he 
wrote upon Saint John's Gospel, very largely upon Saint 
Matlihow\ and camfnentaries, or homilie^ upon the Acts of 
tile Aposties.f 

Vin. In addition io dime, the third eenttxry likewise con- 
taifH 

l>icnyr<kM of Akacandria^ a very learhed mim, who com- 
pared, with great accuracy, the acmints in theikUr Gospels 
of the time of Qirist^s resurrection, adding a rejection which 
sheiwed hla opMkm of their authority : Let us not think 
tiiat the ovahgHisis disagree, or contradiet each other, al- 
though thm be some smaU dlilkrence : but let os honestly 
and eOdeavOtfr to roemicile what we read.” % 

* Viotofin, bisheir of Ikttaw, ib Germany, who wrote cehi- 
uontt nptm Skint l^etthew'k Gospel. If 

LneidO, a presbyonr of AJotioehs and He^ddiis, sen Egyp- 
’^iati lAA 0 n$ who put Ibnli editfona of the New Tettamefft. 


IX. *lhe fourth century supplies a catalogue j of fourteen 
vtdifcerX^ who mSpmiAed' tMr labours npdO thn hobks of the 
Now 'festaiuaiiU add whose works, or ssoDner, aNx cttaie down 
^to our times; amongst winds number, it may be snffic^t, 
^uErpose AT tiiotting the mtitiikiits aitti^ stu^ of 
kaituM^(%ri«tiaua of that tb ilotiebtltefdBdidng^ 


f Ai wL iv. l&li 
SJSoaaliBM. A.JDL 

-“^Wsili, 

‘ - SH 


- tik|u9sa,iae,eof,Ma. 
il lb. 11.1954 

llSdinasof Alex. - 370 

Ajpdkm oT tew, - 374 

I!lEWh»teorrnlsiWj - 3fb 


HUsr^TaBacticn^ • 904 OaiidenL of Bretda, - 387 

Fectiitei, - 940 Theodore of Caicis, - 394 


Aptilifasdus Of f aodiceSj 333 Jerome, - 393 

Ddoiesiis* Home, - 366 Chiysostom, • 39U 

Gcegoiy, Nyssen, - 371 



In the vei 7 bwoni^ llilt 

prcisly upon the discrcpandes observable In GQSpueb» and 
likewise a treat»e» in ii^bieb ^e pointed OOt what4bmgs are 
irelated by lour, what by three, what by twc^ and what bjr one, 
evangelist.* This author also teetijBes what is eertahi^ a 
material ipece of evktepce» ^ that the writings of the ifio^Jes 
had ohtaiped snich an esteem, as to jbe translated into evei^ 
language both of Greeks and Barbarians, aiod to he M^igeznfy 
studied by ah oatipiss.*’t This testimony was given ahont the 
year SQO; how hag that Khde these tian^Ucms were 
made does not appear^ 

Damaaus, hhhop of Eomei oorresponded with Bt Jesomc 
upon the exposition ofdijffict^ tents id')Soinptitces wild, iua 
letter still remaiouig^ desires Jemme to^loe in n elear ^apla* 
nation of the wcurd Hosanoa* feoiid in the New Testawienit; 

he (Dammus), haring met with very dtfiRnrent inteifirefia- 
tions of it in the Greek and Jhitin eommeadaides of Cathtdac 
writers which he had rcad»’% This Jast alnmw shows the 
number and variety of oommimtaries than epttapt. 

Gregory of Nyssesi at oBe^thne^ apnealsio Ihe most exact 
copes of Sniiit Mark’s Gospol; at imothar titne, eompnins 
together, and pnoposes ^ reoasidie, the several acpniints of 
the hlewicpftgtioB gkm by iAa faw aSange^ ; wbhdi Mbu- 
talkna prom, that there were no nther histories of £!hc|at 
deemed aatbretic beside tbiS, or ineluded la the same cba^ 
racter with dieie. IliU nnster ohaesvei, fureteiy enou^^ 
the ^leposhkan of the oMhre ha the sepaMite, the msj^ln 
that wan aW>t w Bnvknxxk head» wt kfiiag with the linen 
etothes^ hwt w»fi|ied togt^ier Ih a igitm by its^ did not 
heapimk ihe teowr esiUinrey cd lUeire, and therefore refiites 

.ihn esrey nf <he ImdF 

^Miteree, hssUbprWl^l^lai, tfsawarked vacioos readiiiigsan 
the L>n^ capias of tire Haw Testameiity and nppeah to the 
oidgiiMd42brek^ * ^ 

Aadiaromt^ reiraivAt she pmidasitm of 4ds rewtrey, pnt 
li»»A an editioti of the Slew ^BeHanieiitia onrreafced, 


* Lard. Cred. vol. vfiL p 46. 
t lb. vol. is. p« 108, 


t HkpuSOf. 
II ibp. Its. 
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U kast as to the Gospebi by Greek copies, << and those (he 
Says) ancient.” 

Lastly, Ciirysostom, it is veil known, delivered and pub- 
lished a great many homilies, or sermons, upon the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles. 

It 18 needless to bring down this article lower; but it is of 
importance to add, that there is no example of Ghristian wri- 
ters of the three first centuries composing comments upon any 
other books |ban those which are found in the New Testa- 
ment, except the single one of Clement of Alexandria, com- 
menting upon a book called the Revelation of Peter. 

01 the ancient ceniom of the New Testament, one of the 
most valuable is the Syriac. Syriac was the language of Par 
lestine when Christianity was there first estaUished. And al- 
though the Imoks of Scripture were written in Greek, for the 
purpose of a moi e extended circulation than within the pre- 
cincts of Judea, yet it is probable that they would soon be 
translated into the vulgar language of the country where the 
religion first prevailed. Accordingly, a Syriac translation is 
Bow extant, all along, so far as it appears, used by the inhabit- 
BOta of Syria, bearing many internal marks of high antiquity, 
auppoited in its pretensions by the uniform tradition of the 
£ast, and confirmed by the discovery of many very ancient 
manuscripts in the libraries of Europe. It is about 200 years 
ainoe a b.sliop of Antioch sent a copy of this translation into 
ikirope to be printed ; and this seems to be the first time that 
the translation became generally known to these parts of the 
world. The bishop of Antioch's Testament was fouiidoto 
contain all our books, except the Second l^istle ol Peter, the 
Second and Third John, and die Revelatioii , which book% 
however, have since been discovered in that language in some 
andent manoioripts of Europe But in this collection no other 
book, beside what is mours, appears ever to have had a place. 
And, which is very worthy of observatioB, the text, though 
preserved in a remote country, and without communication 
with 4 inrs, difiers fiom ours vezy htde^ and in nothing that 
IB importaikt* 


^ Jones an the Csqod, voI. i. c> 14. 
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SECTION VH. 

Qur Scriptum were received by ancUnt ChrMani rf different 
aects emd permamm, by many Hereticn at well as CatAolieg, 
and were ueualiy appealed to by both sides in the controversies 
which arose in those days* 

The three moet ancient topics of controversy oftnongst Chris- 
tians, were, the authority of the Jewish institiftion, the origin 
of evil, and the nature of Christ. Upon the first of these, we 
find, in very early times, one class of heretics rejecting the Old 
Testament entirely ; another, contending fi>r the obligation of 
its law, in all its parts, throuf^ont its whole extent, and over 
every one who sought acceptance with God. Upon the two 
latter subjects, a natural, perhaps, and venial, but a fruitless* 
eager, and impatient curiosity, prompted by the philosophy 
and by the scholastic habits of the age, which carried men 
much into bold hypotheses and oonjectnral solutions, raised* 
amongst some who professed Christianity, very wild and un- 
founded opinions. I think there is no reason to believe, that 
the number of these bore any considerable proportion to thp 
body of the Christian churth $ and amid^ the disputes, which 
such opinions necessarily occasioned, it is a great satis&cUon 
to perceive, what, in a vast plurality of instances, we do 
oeive, all sides recurring to the same Scnptiires. 

L * Besilides lived near the age of die apostles, about die 
yfear 12p, or, perhaps, sooner.f He rejected the Jewish iu- 
adtution, not as spurious, but as proceeding from a being in^ 
ferior to the true Ckidt and in other respects advanced a 
flcheme of theology widely diluent from the ^eral doctvipe 
of the Christian church, and which, a8.it gained over some 

• The matedsls of the former put of this section are taken from Dr Lar^ 
ncr’s Histoiy of the Heretics of the two first OsntMries, "JtftliBiied SimK hia 
death, with additums, by the Rev. Mr Hogg, of Exeter, and iosasSfii into 
the ninth volume of his works, of the edition of lfB8« 
t Vol. is. p. 371* 
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disciples, was warmly opposed by Christian writers of the 
second and third century. In Uiesc writings there is positive 
evidence, that Basilides received the Gospel of Matthew ; and 
there is no sufficient proof that he rejected any of the other 
three ; on the contrary, it appears that he wrote a commen- 
tary upon the Goi^el, ao copiouaas to bedtvided into tweu^- 
four books.'* 

II. The Yalentinians appeared about the same time.f 

Their heresy don&isted in certain notions concerning angelic 
natures, which dan hardly be rendered intelligible to a modern 
reader. Theiy seem, however, ^ have acquired as much im- 
portance as any of the sfq^aratiats of that earljjr age. Of this 
sect, Irepssua, who wrote A* D« I72» expressly records, that 
they endeavoured to.&tch arguapents ibr their opinions from 
the evangelic and apostolic Heiacleon, one of the 

most celebrated of the sect, and who lived probably so early 
as the year 12S, wrote oommentfa’les upon Luke and .lohn.^ 
Some xdsfiervations also of hb upon Matthew arc preserved by 
Origen.ll Nor is there any reason to doubt that be received 
tlw whole New Testament* 

III. The Carpocrotians were also an early heresy, little, if 
at all, later than the two preeeding.if Some of their ^^Nuions 
resembled what we at this day mean by Sociaiaiiiam. With 
respect to the Scriptures, they atie specifically charged, by 
Jrenmus, and by i^iphaniiis, wuli endeavouring to pervert a 
passage in Matthew, which amounts to a positive proof d>at 
they received that Gosptdr*'*^ Negatively, they aro not ac- 
otui^, hy their adversaries, of rejecting any part of the New 

IV* The Scions, A. D. IdOift the Montaoists, A. D. 
the .Maiicpsi^, A. D. Hiermpgepes, A* D. 


* Lwd. vdt.ix.sd. 1768. p. 305, 306. f lb.p. S50, 351. 

t lb. V^ I. p, 3B3. ‘ ‘ ^ Ib. vol. ix. ed. 1788, p. 353, 

U lb. p. S5S. f lb. p.6O0. Ib. p. al8. 

ttlb.p.45S. }tlh.p.48S. mb.p.348 
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] ao Prflxias, A. D. 196 ;t Artemon, A. D. QOO *4 Theo- 
doUis, A.D. i200 ; all included under the denominatian of he^ 
reties, and aU engaged in controtereios with Catholic Chris- 
tiaiis, received the Scriptures of the New Testameoti 

V* Tatinn, who lived in the year ]72> went into. many ex- 
travagant Opinions, was the founder of a sect caliod 
tiles, and was deeply involved in disputes with the Christians 
of that age ; yet Tatian so received the four Gospels, as to 
compose a harmony from them. * 

VI. From a writer, quoted by iEusebius, of about the year 
200, it is apparent that they, who, at that time conlendcd fiir 
the mere humanity of Christ, aiguad irom the Scriptures j 
for they are accused by tliis writer, of making alterations in 
their copies, in order to favour tlieir opinions. § 

VII. Origen's sentiments excited great controversics,^the 
bishops of Home and Alexandria, and many otiiers, condemn- 
ing, the bishops of the east espousing them ; yet there is not 
the smallest question, but that both the advocates and adver- 
saries of these opinions acknowledged the same authority of 
Scripture. In his time, which the reader will remember was 
about one hundred and fifty years after the Scriptures were 
published, many -diisinisions subsisted omoagst ChrisdanB, 
with which they were reproached by Celsiis; yet Origen, 
w'ho has recorded this accusation without contradicting it, 
nevertheless testifies, chat tlie four Gosp^ were received mth- 
Old dfipufo, by the whole uhureh of God under heaven. || 

Vni. Paul of Samosflta, about thirty years after Origen, lo 
dtstinguished hioAelf in the controversy concerning the na- 
ture of Christ, as to be the eubieet of two councils, or synods 
assembled at Antioch, upon his opinions.* Yet he is not char- 
ged ^^by hb adversaries wkli rejecting any book of the New Ta^ 
toment. On die controiy, Epiphanius, who wrott a history 


* Lard. vol. is* ed. 1788. p, 473, 
j Ib. vol. iii. p. 


‘1' Ib. p. 483. t Ib. p. 4f»6‘. 
11 lb. volriv. p. €42. 



heretics a hundred ^retrs afterwards, says, that Paul etidea- 
^ured to support his doctrine by texts of Scripture. And 
Vincentius Linnensis, A. D. 434, epeaking of Paul and other 
heretics of the same age, has these words: ** Here, perhaps, 
some one may ask, whether heretics also urge the testimony 
of Ser^ture. They urge it indeed explicitly and refaemoit- 
ly ; for you may aee them dying through every book of the 
BBcred law.”* 

IX. A controversy at the same time existed with the No^ 
tians, or SabeAians, who seem to have gone into the opposite 
extreme from that of Paul of Samosata and his followers. 
Yet, according to the express testimony of Epiphanius, Sabel- 
lius received all the Scriptures. And with both these sects Ca^ 
tfaoUc writers constantly allege the Scriptures, and reply to the 
aiguments which their oppootents .drew from particular texts. 

We have here, therefore, a proof, that parties, who were 
the most opposite andsrreoonoileBble to one another, acknow- 
ledged the authority of Scripture with equal deference. 

X. And as a general testimony to the same point, may be 
produced what was said by one of the bishops of the council of 
Carthage, which was holden a little before this time : — '' 1 am 
of opinion that blaaphemous and kicked heretics, who pervert 
the sacrec^ and adorable words of the Scriptures, should be exe- 
crated.” t Undoubted^ what they perverted, they received. 

XI. The Millennium, Novatianism, the baptism of berettca, 
the keeping of Easter, engaged also the attention and divided 
the opinions of Christians at and before that time (and, by the 
way, it may be observed, that such disputes, though on some 
aficounts to be blamed, shewed bow much men were in earn- 
est upon the subject) j yet eveiy one appealed for die grounda 
el his opinion to Scripture authority. IXoDyBius of' Alexan- 
dria, who flourished A. D. 247y descrihieg a conlerence^ or 
pubfic disputation, with the Millenuarians of Egypt, confesses 
of them, though their adversely, " that they embraced whatever 


• Lsfdner, voL xL p. 258. 


flh. vd. XL p. 380. 
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Mild iie made out bjr good argttmoiitg Holy Serip^ 

tiires.”* Novatus, A, D. 25 diatiaguished by aome rigid sen- 
timeDta cdlioeming the reception of thoce who had lapsed* and 
rile founder of a nuDiefous -sect, i& his few remaining works 
quotes the Gkwpel with the same aespect as other Citfistiani 
did : and concerning hk foUowers* the testimony of Socrates^ 
who wrote about the year 4^ is positive* viz, That* in the 
disputes between the Catholics and them, each side endeavour- 
ed to support itself by the authority of the Divine Scriptures^f 

■ 

XII. The Donatists, who sprung up in the year 328, used 
the same Scriptures as we do. Prt^uce (aaith Augustine) 
some proof from Scriptures, whose authority is common to us 

both4 

XI If. It is perfectly notorious, that, in the Arian contro- 
versy, which arose soon after the year 300, both sides ap- 
pealed to the same Scriptures, and with equal professions of 
deference and regard. The Arians, in their council of An- 
tioch, A-D. 341, pronounce, that, if any one, contrary to 
the sound doctrine of the ^Scriptures, say that the Son is a 
creature, as one of the creatures, let him be an anathema.”} 
They and the Athanasians mutually accuse each other of 
using uimriptural phrases,* which was a mutual acknowledg- 
ment of the conclusive autiiority of Scripture. . 

XIV. The Priscillianists, A.D. 378, || the Pelagianh A.D. 
405tf received the same Scriptures as we do. 

*XV* 'Rie testimony of Chrysostom, who lived near the 
year 40(\ is so positive in affirmation of riie proposition which 
we maintain, thalPit may form a proper conclusion of the ar- 
^HuenL « The general reception of the Gospels is a proof 
that their history is Urue and consistent ; for, since the writing 
of the Goqpds, many heresies have arisen, liokUng opinions 
contrary to what is cemtained in them, who yet receive the 

• Lardner, voL iv« p. 666 . f lb. voL p. 105. t Ib. vol. wii. p. 24S» 

§ lb. p. 277, II lb. vol. ix. p. SS5. f Ib. vol. xi. p 52. 
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either entire or iq 1 am moved by wbil 

my eeem a deductioB Chrysostom’s testimony, the 

mrds ** entire or in part for, if all the parts, vidiioh were 
i^vet questioned in our Gospels, were given up, it would not 
affect the miraculous origin of die religion in the smaHest de- 
gree :e.g. 

Cerintbos is said fay Epiphanius to have received the Goa- 
pd of Matthew, but not entire. What die omissions were 
does not appear*— The common opinion, that he rejected the 
two first chapters, seems to have been a mistake-f It is agreed, 
however, by atl who have any account of Cerinthus, that he 
taught that the Holy Ghost (whether he meant by that name 
a person or a power) descended upon Jesus at bis baptism ; 
that Jesus from his time performed many miracles, and that 
he appeared after his death. He must have retained there- 
fore the essential parts of the history. 

Of all die ancient heretics, the most extraordinary was 
Marcion. ^ One of his tenets was the rejection of the Old 
Testament, as proceeding from an inferior and an imperfect 
deity ; and in pursuance of this hypothesis, be erased from 
the New, and thf% os it should seem, without entering into 
any critical reasons, every pasu^e which recognised the Jew- 
ish Scriptures. He spared not a'text which contradicted his 
opinion. Jt is reasonable ed believe that Marciott treated 
books as be 'treoled ^texts ; yet this rash and wild oontro- 
versiolbt published a recension, or chastised edition, of Saint 
Luke’s Guflpel, containing the leading facts, and all which is 
necessary to authenticate the religion. Thar ekani^ affords 
proof, dial there were always some points, and these ihe miun 
points, which neither wildnem nor rashness, neither the fury 
of 'eppoaidon, nor the inteUiperance of controversy, would 
venture to call in questkni. There is no reefton to believe that 
Mar^uon, though frtU of resentment against the Catholic 
C^rktiaiis, ever charged them with fogging their books. 

*{lie Gospel of Snnit Matthew, the Epistle to Hebrews, 

* Lardner, vol. s. p. 316. 
f fo. vol. ix. ed. 1788. p, 388. 

I Ik. sect. ii. c. X. Aba Miebsefa voL i. c. i. sect, xvtii. 
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ivkh thdfid offSaint Peter add* Sifittt Jtoeii» as tlie <M* 
Testament in general, (he eaid) were nvritings not fctr ClfriB«j 
tians, bttt for Jews.”* This dedkration shews tike ground^ 
vip6n which Marcion proceeded in hiarooixlatiotr df the $d*iip-' 
turei^, vie. his diidike ci the passages or the bbdcs. Mard^' 
flonrishcd about the year 130. ' ..v 

Br Lardner, in his General R^iew, sums up this head^oE 
evidence in the fidlowlng words ^ ** Noetus, Paul of Saraoci^ 
sata, Sabellius, MarcelJus, Photmus, the Novatiaps, 2)onati8ts^« 
Manicheans,'!- Priscillanists, besides Ai tcmon^ the Aodiatis^' 
the Arinns, and divers others^ ail received most or all the same 
books of the New Testament which the Catholics* received ; 
and agreed in a Jike respect for them^ os writ by ^postleSi or 
their disciples and companions.”^ 


SECTION VIH, 

J7ie four Gospd^, Act9 of ihe Apmt^ ihirtaht Efiiitki'tf 
Saint Paul, the l^nt Epistle of John, aM the Mi^ qf Pefe^,- 
were received without doubt, % those mk^doubUd contxmHig 
the other books, which are imMed in (fur present Catt&n^ 

I STATE this proposition, hecaifsej if made out, itshcnw that 
the authenticity of their books was a subject ansoiigik. the eak-^ 
ly Christians of consideration and ifiquiiy:; andithat^ wheiW 
there was cause of doubt, they did doubt; a cirUnmstaiice' 
which strengthens very mudi their testimony to sndt bodksat^ 
w^re reedred by them with full acquiescence. 

I. Jerome, in his account Of CaiDis, who was prbhiddy a 


hsTcrttatiseribed Uib Sentefise frsnt Midiodh; w6a hsiiitst^ 

beWever, lefeited tatbe sutboaty upoarwbich be a^hotesetbsaS Words to' 
Miuthot - 

t This must be with an exception, however, of Fanstus^ wfaO lived io late 
as the year 384. 

X Lardnefr, Vol. xii. ISL— Dr BardnCr’s futan'lH^pdf^ Sltpfd^ 

with many other instances. 
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pMibyter of Rome^ and who flouruhed near the yearfOO, rtf-' 
oordi of Hthi, that redconinjiftip only thirteen epistlee of Panl^ 
he^iays, the fourteenth^ wfaiich li inscribed to the Hebrews, is 
not his : and then Jerome adds, ** With the Romans, to thia 
day, it is not looked upon n Paufs /’ This agrees, in the main, 
with the account given by Eusebius of the same ancient author 
and his work ; except that Eusebius delivers his own remark 
in more guarded terms, ** And indeed to this very time, 
iome of the JEtomans, this epistle b not thought to be the 
apostle's.”* 

IL Origen, about twenty years after Caius, cpioting the 
epistle to the Hebrews, observes that some might dispute the 
authority of that epistle, and therefore proceeds to quote to 
the same point, as undoubted books of Scripture, the Gospel 
of Saint Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, and Paul's First 
^htle to the Thessalonians.f And, in another place, this 
author speaks of the Epistle to the Hebrews thus The ac- 
count come down to os is various, some saying that Clement, 
who was bddiop of Rome, wrote this epistle ; others^ ^bat it 
wns LukSf the saiqp who writ the Gospel and the Acts.” 
Speakinl^also^ in the same paragraph, of Peter, Peter (says 
he) has left one epistle acknowledged ; let it be granted like- 
wise that ^ wrote a ■econdi-^'lbr it is doubted of.” And of 
John, He faas'alHo ieft one epistle, of a very few lines ; grant 
idso a second and a third, for ail do not allow these to be ge- 
nuine.” Now let it be noted, that Origen, who thus discri- 
m in a to a,. and thus confesses his own doubts, and the doubts 
which subsisted in hb time, ^pKssly witnesses oonoeiaing the 
four Goipels, that they alone are received withoWI dbpute 
by'lhe whede church of God under heaven.”t: 

k 

HI. DionyBiua of Akcundria, in the year S47, doubts con- 
cemdug the Book oft Revelation, whether it was wtittm by 
Saiot John; states the grounds of bb doubt, representB the di- 
versity of ophuon oaneemingit, io hb own time and before hb 

•iMdaer,foLiu.p.S4Q. tXbfsLiUi p* >34. 
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time.* Yet the esme Dionj^sms uses and collates the four 
Gospels, in a manner which shews that he entertained not the 
smallest suspicion of their authority, and in a manner also 
which shews that they, and they alone^ were -receired as an* 
tbentic histories of Christ.” f 

IV. But this sectkm may be said to have been framed on 
purpose to introduse to the reader two rmnerkable passages 
extant in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History. The^first passage 
opens with these words “ Let us observe the writings of the 
apostle John which are uncontradieted ; and, first of all, must 
be mentioned, as acknowledged of all, the Gospel according 
to him. well known to all the churches under heaven.” The 
author then proceeds to relate the occasions of writing the 
Gospels, and the reasons for placing Saint John's the last,- ma- 
nifestly speaking of all the four as parallel in their authority, 
and in the certainty of their original. J The second passage ia 
taken from a chapter, the title of which is, Of the Scriptures 
universally acknowledged, and of those that are not suclu” Eu- 
sebius begins his enumeration in the following manner " Jjt 
the first place, are to be ranked the sacred Gosp^jll^eii 
the book of the Acts of the Apostles, after that arc to j^peck- 
oned the Epistles of Paul. In the next place, that called the 
First Epistle of John, and the Epistle of Peter, are to be es* 
teemed autlientic. After this to be placed, if it be thonght 
the Revelation of John, about which we shall observe die 
ferent opinions at proper seasons. Of the controverted, but 
yet F«U known, or approved by the most, are, that called the 
Epistle of Jiamesi and that of Jdde^ and the second cd Peter, 
ancT the second and third of John, whether th^ are written by 
die evaugelisly or another of the same name.” $ He then pro- 
ceeds to reckon uf^five others, not in our canon, which he 
calls in one place ipur/oai, in another controvertedf meanii^ 
as appeam to me^ nearly the tame thing by these two words. M 

•.Xarduer, voL iv. p. 6T0. t Jh p. 6fil. % voL viiL p, 90. § 

|j That Eusebius could not intend, by the word rendered **spudo»n» 
we at present mean by it, is evident from a clause in this vciy chapter, where, 
speaking of the Gospels cdTeter and Thomas, andMatdiias md someetners, 
he says, “ Thqr are not so much as to be reckoned amoqg the y»»*iow» hot 
are to be njected ss sltogether ibsurd and impious.'* Vol. viii. p. 98. 
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It is manifest from this passage, Uiat the four Gospels lUtd 
l^e Acts of the Apostles, (the parts of Scripture with which 
0UV concern principally lies,) were acknowledged without dis- 
pute, even by those who raised objeettons, or entertained doubts, 
about some other parts of the same collection. But the passage 
proves something more than this. The author was extremely 
conversant in the writings of Christians, which had been pub- 
lished from the commencement of the institution to his own 
tifpe; and it^was from these writings that he drew his know- 
ledge of the character and reception of the books in question. 
That Eoslibius redirred to this medium of information, and 
tjiat be had exahiined with attention this species of proof, is 
ahhWn, first, by a passage in the very chapter we are quoting, 
in which, speaking of the books which he calls s|mrious, None 
(he says) of the ecclesiastical writers, in the succession of the 
apostles, have vouchsafed to make any mention of them in 
their writings and, secondly, by another passage of the same 
work, wherein, speaking of the First Epistle of Peter, “This 
(he says) the presbyters of ancient times have quoted in their 
matings as undoubtedly genuine * and thfn, speaking of 
fiomh^jimv writings bearing the name of Peter, “ We know 
(hesaPf^ot they have not been delivered down to us in the 
number' of Catholic writings, forasmuch as no ecclesiastical 
writer of.*^e ancilsnts, or of.por times, has made use of testi- 
xudhidr out of liliem.” But in the progress of tliis history,” 
th)e audtor probeeds^ “ we shall make it our business to shew, 
tUgathbr with the successions from the apostles, what ecclesi- 
astical writers^ in every age, have used such wntmgis as these' 
which aie contradicted, and what they Have said regard 
tO^ the Scriptures received in the New Testamtuit, dud achihip- 
and with regard to those Which arc not 8ucli.*’f 
After this it is reasonable to believe, that when Eusebkis 
stoeiM tbe'feiir Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, as uncon- 
tnidicted, iiucontesfed, and acknowledged by all ; and when he 
places them in opposition, not only to those which were spuri 
ofiis In, our sdade of that term, but' to those which Were contro- 
and even to those which were well known and approved 

s Lardaer, vd. viu. p. W. t Ib. p. 1 1 1, 

9 
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by many, yet doubted of by some ; he represents, not only the 
sense of his own age, but tlie result of the evidence which the 
writings of prior ages, from tlie apostles' time lo his own, had 
furnished to his iiK]uiiies. The opinion of Eusebius and his 
contemporaries appears to have been founded upon the testi- 
mony of writers, whom tlicy ihm called ancient ; and we may 
observe, that such of the works of these writere, as have come 
down to our times, entirely confirm the judgment and support 
the distinction which Eusebius proposes. The books which 
he calls “ books universally acknowledged,” arc in fact used 
and quoted in the remaining works of Christian ivritcrs, during 
the ^250 years between the apostles* time and that of Eusebius, 
much more frequently than, and in a different manner from, 
those, the authority of whlcli, he tells us, was disputed. 

SECTION IX. 

Our hhtorical Scriptures were attacked by the early adtermrks 
of Christiariity, as containing the accounts upon which the Re- 
ligion was founded, 

!• Near the middle of the second century, Celsus, a heathen 
philosoJ)her, wrote a professed treatise against Christianity. To 
this treatise, Origen, who came about fifty years after him, pub- 
lished an answer, in which he frequently recites his adversary’s 
words and arguments. The work of Celsus is lost ; but that of 
Origen remains. Origen appears to have given us the words 
of *061808, where he professes to give them, very faithfully ; 
aqd, amongst other reasons for thinking so, this is one, that 
the objection, as stated by him from Celsus, is sometimes 
stronger than his own' answer. I think it also probable, that' 
Or’gen,in his answers, has retailed a large portion of the works 
of Celsus : « That it may not be suspected (he says) that we 
pass by any chapters, because we have no answers at hand, I 
have thought it best, according to my ability, to confute every 
thing proposed by him, not so much observing the natural 
order of things, as the order which he has taken himself/* * 

^ Orig. Coat. Cels. 1. i. lect. 41. 

T 
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CelsuB wrote about one hundred years after the Gospels 
were published ; and therefore any notices of these books from 
him are extremely important for their antiquity. They are, 
however, rendered more so by the character of the author ; 
for, the reception, credit, and notoriety of these books must 
have been well established amongst Christians, to have made 
them subjects of animadversion and opposition by strangers 
and by enemies. It evinces the truth of what Chrysostom, 
two centuries afterwards, observed, that “ the Gospels, when 
written, were not hid in a corner or buried in obscurity, but 
they were made known to all the world, before enemies as well 
as others, even as they wore now'.” * 

]. Celsiis, or the Jew whom he personates, uses these words : 
— 1 could say many things concerning the affairs of Jesus, and 
those, too, different from those written by the disciples of Je- 
sus, but I purposely omit them.”f Upon this passage it has 
been rightly observed, that it is not easy to believe, that if Cel- 
8us could have contradicted the disciples upon good evidence in 
any material point, he would have omitted to do so, and that 
the assertion is, w hat Origen calls it, a mere oratorical flourish. 

It is sufficient liowever to prove, that, in the time of Celsus, 
there were books well knowm, and allowed to be written by 
the disciples of Jesus, which books contained a history of him. 
B}' the terr-' dmip/e, Celsus does’ not mean the followers of 
Jesus in general, for them he calls Christians, or believers, or 
the like, but those who had been taught by Jesus himself^ L e, 
his apostles and companions. 

C2. Ill another passage, Celsus accuses the Christians of alter- 
ing the Gospel. The accusation refers to some variations in 
the readings of particular passages; for Celsus goes on to ^ob- 
ject, that when they are pressed hard, and one reading has been 
confutcxl, they disown that, and fly to anothbr. W e cannot per- 
ceivefrom Origen, that Celsus specified any particular instances, 
and without such specification the charge is of no value. But 
the true conclusion to be drawm from it is, that there were in 
the hands of the Christians, histories, which were even then of 

* In Matt. Horn. i. 7. 

■f Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Test. voL ii. p. 371. 

t Lardner, vol. ii. p. 275. 
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«Diiie standing ; for, various readings and corruptions do not 
take place in recent productions. 

The former quotation, the reader will remember, proves 
that these books were composed by the disciples of Jesus, 
strictly so called ; the present quotation shews, that, though 
objections were taken by tlie adversaries of the religion to the 
integrity of these books, none were made to their genuineness. 

3 In a third passage, the Jew, whom Celsus intiuduces, 
shuts up an argument in this manner: — Thtf^c things then 
we have alleged to you out of your own writings, not needing 
any other weapons ** • It is manifest that this boast proceeds 
jipon the supposition that the books, over which the writer 
affects to triumph, possessed an authority by which Christians 
confessed themselves to be bound. 

4. 'fhat the hooks to which Celsus refers were no other than 
oiii* present Cospeis, is made out by his allusions to various 
passages still found in these Gospels. Celsus takes notice of 
the genealogies^ which fixes two of these Gospels; of the pre- 
cepts, Resist not him that injures you, and. If a man strike thee 
on tlie one check, offer to him the other also; f of the woes 
denounced by Christ; of his predictions; of his saying, that it 
is impossible to serve two masters ; J of the purple robe, the 
crown of thorns, and the rijcd in his hand ; of the blood that 
ilow'cd from the body of Jesus upon the cross, ^ which circum- 
stance is recorded by John alone ; and (whnt is instar omnium 
for the purpose for which we produce it) of the difference in the 
accounts given of the resurrection by the evangelists, some 
meAlioning two angels at the sepulchre, others only onc.JI 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celsus not only 
perpetually referred to the accounts of Christ contained in the 
four Gospels, f but^that he referred to no other accounts ; that 
he founded none of his objections to Christianity upon any 
thing delivered in spurious gospels. . 

« Lardner, vol. ii. p. 376, t Ib. p. 376. 

% Ib. p. 277. § lb. p. 280, 281. 

II Ib. vol. li. p. 2S3. 

51 The particulars, of which the above are only a few, are well collecte<1 
by Mr Bryant, p. 140. 
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II. What Ccisus was in the second eenttiry, Porplijry be- 
came in the third. His work, which was a large and formal 
treatise against tlie Christian religion, is not extant. \Vc 
must be content, therefore, to gather his Objections from 
Christian writers, who have noticed in order to answer them ; 
and enough remains of this species of information, to prove 
completely, that Porphyry’s airimadvertions Were directed 
against the contents of our present Gospels, and of the Acts 
of the Apostlw ; Porphyry considering that to overthrow them 
was to overthrow the religion. Thus he objects to the repe- 
tition of a generation in Saint Matthew’s genealogy ; to Mat- 
thcTV’s call ; to the quotation of a text from I&aiah, which is 
found in a psalm ascribed to Asaph ; to the calling of the lake 
of Tiberias a sea; to the expression in Saint Matthew, “ the 
abomination of desolation to the variation in Matthew and 
Mark upon the text, “ the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” Matthew citing it from Isaias ; Mark from the Pro- 
phets ; to Jolni’s a[7plicntion of the term “ Word to Christ’s 
change of intention about going up to the feast of taber- 
nacles (John vii. 8.); to the judgment denounced by Saint 
Peter tipon Ananias and Sapphira, which he calls an impre- 
cation of death.* 

The instances here alleged, sen c, in some measure, to show 
the nature of Porphyry’s objections, rmd prove that Porphyry 
had read the Go.=pcls with that sort of attention which a wri- 
ter would emi'loy, who regarded them as the depositaries of 
the religion whidi he attacked. Beside these specifications, 
there exists, in the writings of ancient Christians, generarevi- 
deiice, that the places of Scripture, upon which Porphyry ijad 
remarked, w’crc very niimcrous. 

In some of the above-cited examples, Porphyry, speaking 
of Saint Matthew, calls him your evangeiist ; he also uses the 
term evangelists i;i the plural number. What was said of 
Celsus is true likewise of Porphyry, that it docs not appear 
that he considered any history of Christ, except these, as ha- 
ving authority with Christians. 


* Jcv iili and Heathen Test. vol. iii. p. 166 , ct fieq. 
9 
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in. A third great writer ogaiii«t the Christian religion was 
the XCmperor Julian, who^e work was composed about 4 ceu- 
tury after that of Poj-ph j ry. 

In various long extracts, transcribed frpm this work by Cy- 
ril and Jerome, it appears,* that Julian noticed by Mat- 
thew aJici Luke, in the difference between their geneaV>gi<?s pf 
I'brist ; that he objected to Matthew’s application of the pror 
phccy, “ Out of Egypt have I callpd my son/* (ii. 15.) and 
to that of*' a virgin shall conceive/* (i. 23.)*^hat he recited 
sayings of Christ, and various passages of his history, in the 
very words of the evangelists; in particular, that Jesus healed 
Jame and blind people, and exorcised demoniacs, in the vil« 
lages of Bethsaida and Bethany ; that he alleged that none 
of Chrin’s disciples ascriherl to liiin the creation of the world, 
except Joliu ; tliat neither Paul, nor Matthew', nor Luk^ nor 
Murk, have dared to call Jesus God ; that John wrote latpr 
than the other evangelists, and at a time when a great num- 
ber of men in the cities of Greece and Italy were converted; 
that he ulliulos to the couversion of Cornelius and of Sergius 
Paidus, to Peter's vision, to the circular letter sent by the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, which arc all recorded hi the 
Acts of tlie Apostles : by which quoting of the Four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, and by quoting no other, Julian 
shews tha^ these were thc^historicol books, and the only liis- 
toricul books, received by Christians as of authority, and as 
the authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ, of bis apostles, and of 
the doctrines taught by them. But Julian’s t^imony docs 
samelhing more than represent the judgment of the Christian 
4 diurch in his time. It discovers also his own. He himself 
expressly states the early date of these records : he calls them 
by the names which they now bear. He all along supposes, 
he nowhere attcihpts to queetioB, their gemiiocness. 

The argument in favour of the boc^ of the New Testa- 
ment, drawn from the notice taken oPtlmlr contents by the 
early writers against the religion, is vei-y considerable. It 
proves that the accounts, which Christians had then, were the 
accounts which we have now; tiiat oar present iSciiptures 


* Jewish BD(1 HcBthcD Test. vol. iv. p. 77. et seq. 
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Were theirs. It proves^ moreover, that neither Celsus in the 
second^ Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth cen- 
tury, suspected the authenticity of these books, or even in- 
sinuated that Christians were mistaken in tlie authors to whom 
they ascribed them. Not one of them expressed an opinion 
upon this subject different from that which was holden by 
Christians And when we consider how much it would have 
availed them to have cast a doubt upon this poini, if they 
could ; and hc^w ready they shewed themselves to be to take 
every wdvantagq in their power ; apd that they were all men 
of learning and inquiry ; their concession, or rather their suf- 
frage, iif)on the subject, is extremely valuable, - ■ 

In the case of Porphyry, it is made still stronger, by the 
coDhideraiioii that he did in fact support himself by this spe- 
cies ol objection, when he saw any room for it, or when his 
acuteness could supply any pretence for alleging it. The pro- 
phecy oi l»>iniel he attacked upon this very ground of spuri- 
ou ner s, insist itig that it was written after the time of An- 
♦ . I- I niphanes, and maintains his charge of forgery by 
s- ^ • ‘<'tehed, indeed, but very subtle criticisms. Con- 
writings of the New Testament, no trace of this 

I r iv>u IS any where to be found in him.* 

SECTION X. 

Fof'fnril Catalogues of authentic Scriptures were published, in 
alt which our present Sacred Histories were included. 

This species of evidence comes later than the rest; as it 
wai* not natural tliat catalogues of any particular class of 
books should be put forth, until Christian writings became 
notiterous $ or imtil some writings shewed thhmselves, claim- 
ing titles w*hich did not belong to them, and thereby render- 
ing it necessary to separate books of authority from others. 
But, when it does appear, it is extremely satisfactory ; the 
catalogues, though numerous, and mode in countries at a 
wide distance from one another, differing very little, differing 

• MiJiBclis’s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 43. ; Marsh’s 
Translation. 
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in nothing which is material, and all containing the four Gob 
pels. To this last article there is no exception. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, and in some 
extracts preserved by Eusebius, from works of his which are 
now lost, there are enumerations of the books of Scripture, 
in which the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles are 
distinctly and honourably specified, and in which no books 
appear beside what are now received.* The yeader, by this 
time, will easily recollect ^hat the date of Qrigen’s works is 
A. D. 230. 

II. Athanasius, about a century afterwards, delivered a cata- 
logue of the books of the New Testament in form, containing 
our Scriptures and no others ; of which he says, In these 
alone the doctrine of Keligion is taught ; let no man add to 
them, or take any thing from them.”f 

III. About ^0 years after Athanasius, Cyril, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, set forth a catalogue of the books of Scripture publicly 
read at that time in the church of Jerusalem, exactly the same 
ns ours, except that the lievelation is omitted.’':!^ 

IV. And, 1 5 years after Cyril, the council of Laodicea de- 
livered an authoritative catalogue of canonical Scripture, like 
Cyrifs, the same as ours, with the omission of the Revela- 
tion.” 

• 

, V. Catalogues now become frequent. Within 30 years af- 
ter the last date, that is, from the year 363 to near the con- 
clusion of the fourth century, we have catalogues by Epipha^ 
nius,$ by Gregory Nazianzen,|| by Philaster bishop of Brescia, 
in Italy, m by Amphilochius bishop of Iconium, all, as they are 
sometimes called, clean catalogues, (tHat is, they admit no 


* Lard. Cred. vol. iii.p. S34, et leq. vol. viii. p. 196. 
t Ib. vol. viii. p. 229 . t lb. p. 270. 

S Ib. vol. viii. p. 308. || vol. ix. p. 132. 

q IW. p. 973, 
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books into the number beside what we now receive,) and a]], 
for every piirjiosc of historic evidence, the same as ours.* 

VI Within the same period, Jerome, tlic most learned 
Christian writer of his at'e, delivered a catalogue of the books 
d’lhe New' Testament, recognising every book now received, 
with the intimation of a doulit concerning the Epistle to the 
Hebrews alone, and taking not the least notice of any book 
whfich is not now received.f 

VII. Contemporary with Jerome, who lived in Palestine, 
was Saint \ugustine, in Africa, who published likewise a 
logtie, without joining to the Scriptures, as books of authority, 
any other ecclesiastical writing whatever, and without omitting 
one which we at this day acknowledge.! 

VIII. And with these concurs another contemporary writer, 

Ilufen, presbyter of Aquilcia, whose catalogue, like theirs, is 
perfect and unmixed, and concludes w'ith these remarkable 
'tvords : These are the volumes which the fathers have in- 

cluded in the canon, and out of which they would have us 
prove the doctrine of our faith. 

SECTION XL 

These propositions cannot he predicated of any of those hooks^ 
which are commonly called Apocryphal Books of the New 
Testament* 

1 no not know that the objection taklen from apocryphal 
writings is at present much relied upon by scholars. But 
there are many, who, hearing that various gospels existed in 
ancient times under the^names of the apostles, may have taken 
up a notion, tiiat the ^selection of our present Gospels from 
the rest, was rather an arbitrary or accidental choice, than 

• EpiphanJiis omits the Acts of the Apostles, This must have been an 
accidental mistake, eitlier in him, or in some copyist of his work ; for he 
elsewhere expressly refers to this book, and ascribes it to Luke, 
t Lard. Cred. vol, x. p. 77. J lb. p. 21fJ. § Ib. p. 187. 
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founded in any clear and certain cause of preference. To 
these it may be very useful to know the truth of the case. 1 
observe therefore, 

I. That, beside our Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
no Christian history, claiminp^ to be written by an apostle or 
apostolical man, is quoted within three hundred years after 
the birth of Christ, by any writer now extant, or known ; or, 
if quoted, is not quoted with marks of censufe and rejec- 
tion. , 

1 have not advanced this assertion without inquiry; and I 
'tesbt not, but that the passages cited by Mr Junes and Dr 
Lardner, under the several titles whicii the apocryphal books 
bear ; or a reference to the places where they are mentioned, 
as collected in a very accurate table, published in the year 
1773, by the Rev. J. Atkinson, will make out the truth of the 
proposition to the satisfaction of every lair and conipetcnt 
judgment. If there be any book which may seem to form an 
exception to tlie observation, it is a Hebrew Gospel, wliich 
was circulated under tl}e various titles of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, the Gospel of the Nozarencs, of the Ebi- 
onites, sometimes called of the Twelve, by some n&cribcd to 
Saint Matthew, 'fliis Gospel is o/ire, and only o//cr, cited 
by Clement Alexandrhius, who Jived, the read<?r will remem- 
ber, in the latter part of the second century, anil which sanie 
Clement quotes one or other of our four Gospel's in almost 
every page of his work. It is also twice mentioned by Ori- 
gerf, A. 1). 230; and both times with m.irks of diminniioii 
ainl discredit. And this is the ground upon w'hich the ex- 
ception stands. But what is still more material to observe, is, 
that this Gospel, in the mam, agreed with our present Gospel 
of Saint Matthew.^ 

Now if, with this account of the apocryphal (inspcls, we 
compare what wc have read, concerning the canonical Scrip- 
tures in the preceding sections ; or even l ecoiiect tliat general, 

• In applying to this Gospel whai JiMome in the latter ci'd of the fourth 
century iias mentioned of u Hcfircw Go^pd, I .imik it probuhle that we 
sometimes confound ic with a Hebrew copy of M Mittbew’s Gospel, wlie* 
ther an original or vcraion, winch was then extant. 
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but well-founded, assertion of Dr Lardner’s, “ That in the re- 
maining works of Ircnseus, Clement of Alexandria, and Ter- 
tullian, who all lived in the first two centuries, there are more 
and larger quotations of the small volume ot the New Testa- 
ment, than of all the works of Cicero, by writers of all charac- 
ters, for several ages * and if to this we add, that, notwith- 
standing the loss of many works of the primitive times of Chris- 
tianity, we have, within the above-mentioned period, the re- 
mains of Christian writers, who lived in Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, the part of \frica that used the Latin tongue, 
in Crete, Greece, Italy, and Gaul, in all which remains, refer- 
ences are found to our evangelists, I apprehend, that we shs.J 
perceive a clear and broad line of division between those wri- 
tings, and all others pretending to similar authority. 

II. But beside certain histories which assumed the names of 
Apostles, and which were forgeries properly so called, there 
were some other Christian writings, in the whole or in part of 
an historical nature, which, though not forgeries, are denomi- 
nated apocryphal, as being of uncertain, or of no authority. 

Of this second class of wTitings 1 have found only two which 
are noticed by any author of the three first centuries, without 
express terms of condemnation ; and these are, the one, a book 
entitled the ?*reaching of Peter, quoted repeatedly by Clement 
Alexandriniis, A. D. 196 j the other, a book entitled the Re- 
velation of Peter, upon which the above-mentioned Clement 
Alexandrinus is said, by Eusebius, to have written notes ; and 
which is twice cited in a work still extant, ascribed to the sa\ne 
author. ^ 

I conceive, therefore, that the proposition we have before 
advanced, even after it hath been subjected to every exception, 
of every kind, that can be alleged, separates, by a wide inter- 
val, our historical Scriptures from all other writings which pro- 
fess an account of the same subject. 

VVe may be permilted, however, to add, 

1 . 1 hat there is no evidence, that any spurious or apocryph- 
al books whatever existed in the first century of the Christian 

• Lordnci’* Crcil. vol. xii. p. 53. 

S 
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sera; in which century all our historical books ore proved to 
have been extant. « There are no quotations of any such 
books in the apostolical fathers, by whom 1 mean Barnabas^ 
Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, whose 
writings reach from about the year of our Lord 70, to the year 
108,'' (and some of whom have quoted each and every one of 
our historical Scriptures) ; ** 1 say this,” adds Dr Lardner, 

because I think it has been proved.”* 

2. I’hcse apocryphal writings were not read inithe churches 

of Christians ; • 

3. Were not admitted into their volume; 

Do not appear in their catalogues ; 

5. Were not noticed by their adversaries ; 

6. Were not alleged by different parties, as of authority in 
their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, of commentaries, 
versions, collations, expositions 

Finally ; beside the silence of three centuries, or evidence 
within that time, of their rejection, they were^ with a consent 
nearly universal, reprobated by Christian writers of succeed- 
ing ages. 

Although it be made out by these observations, that the 
books in question never obtained any degree of credit and no- 
toriety, which can place them in competition with our Scrip- 
tures, yet it appears irom the w'ritings of the fourth century, 
that many such existed in that century, and in the century pre- 
ceding it. It may be difficult, at this distance of time, to ac- 
couht for their origin. Perhaps the most probable explication 
is, -that they were in general composed with a design of making 
a profit by the sale. Whatever treated of the subject would 
find purchasers. was an advantage taken of the pious curi- 
osity of unlearned Christians. With a view to the same pur- 
pose, they were many of them adapted to the particular opi- 
nions of particular sects, which would naturally promote their 
circulation amongst the favourers of those opinions. Alter all, 
they were probably much more obscure than we imagine. Ex- 
cept the Gospel according to the Hebrews, there is none of 
which we hear more than the Gospel of the Egyptians ; yet 


* lardaer's Cred. vol. xii. p. 1.^8. 
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there is good reason to belieye that Clement, a presbyter of 
Alexandria in Egypt, A. D. 184:, and a man of almost univer- 
sal reading, had never seen it* A Gospel according to Peter 
was anotlicr of the most ancient books of this kind ; yet Sera- 
piun, hisliop of Antioch, A. D. 200, had not read it, when he 
heard of such a book being in the hands of the Christians of 
Uhossus in Cilicia ; and speaks of obtaining a sight of this 
Gospel from some sectaries who used it f Even of the Gos- 
pel of the 1 Hebrews, which confessedly stands at the head of 
the catalogue;! Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, was 
glad to procure a coiiy by the favour of the Nazarencs of Be- 
rea. Nothing of this sort ever happened, or could have Jaaf- 
pened, concerning our Gospels. 

One thing is observable of all the apocryphal Christian wri- 
tings, vfz ill at they proceed upon the same fundamental his- 
tory of Christ and his apostles, as that which is disclosed in 
our Scriptures. The mission of Christ, his power of working 
miracles, his communication of that power to the apostles, liis 
passion, death, and i:csurrection, arc assumed or asserted by 
every one of them. Tlic names under which some of them 
came forth, are the names of men of eminence in our histories. 
What these hooks give are not contradictions, but unauthori- 
zed additions. The principal facts are supposed, the ]irincipal 
agents the ^inc; which shews, that these points were too much 
fixed to be altered or disputed. 

J1 there be any book of this description, which appears to 
have imposed upon some considerable number of learned 
Christians it is the Sybilline oracles; but, when we relBect 
upon the circumstances which facilitated that imposture, we 
shall cease to wonder either at the attempt, or its success. It 
was at that time universally understood, that such a prophe- 
tic writing existed. Its contents were kept secret. The si- 
tuation ailbrded to some one a hint, as well as an opportuni- 
ty, to give out a writing under this name, favourable to the 
already established persuasion of Christians^ and which wri- 
ting, by the aid and recommendation of these circumstances, 
would, in some degree, it is probable, be received. Of the 


* Jones, vol. i. p. 243. 
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ancient forgery wc know but little; what is now produced 
could not, in my opinion, hare been imposed upon any one. 
It is nothing else than the Gospel histor}^ woven into verse ; 
perhaps, was at first rather a fiction ilian a forgery ; an ex- 
ercise of ingenuity, more than an attempt to deceive. 

CHAPTER X. 

Recapilulaliiiti^ ^ 

The reader will now be pleased to recollect^ that the two 
points which form the Subject of our present discussion, arc, 
first, that the Founder of Christianity, his associales, and im- 
mediate folfowcrs, passetl their Jives in labours, dangers, and 
sufferings; secondly, that tliey did so, in attestation of tlie 
miraculous liistory recorded in oiir Scriptures, and solely ia 
consequence of their belief of the truth of that history. 

The argument, by which these two propositions Jiavc beem 
maintained by us, stands thus : 

No historical lact, I apprehend, is more certain, than 
that the original propagators of Christianity voluntarily sub- 
jected themselves to lives of fatigue, dffngei*, and suffering, in 
the prosecution of their undertaking. Thcuatiirc of the un- 
dertaking ; the character of the persons employed in it ; the 
opposition of their tenets to the fixed opinions and expecta- 
tions of the country, in whicli they first advonced them ; their 
undisscmblcd condemnation of the religion of all other coun- 
tries ; their total want of power, authority, or force, render 
it in the highest degree probable, -that this must have been 
tlJfe case. The probability is increased, by wdiat we know of 
the fate of the Founder of the infititiilion, who was put to 
death for liis attcnipt; attd by what we also know of the cruel 
treatment of the converts to the institution, within thirty years 
after its comnrenccnicnt : both which points arc attested by 
Heathen writers, and, being once admifted, leave it very in- 
credible, that the primiiive emissaries of the religion, who 
exercised their ministry, first amongst ilie people who had de- 
stroyed llieir Master, aiul, afterwards, amongst those who 
persecuted their converts, should themselves escape with im- 
punity, or pursue their purpose in ease and safety. This 
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probability, thus sustained by foreign testimony, is advanced, 
I think, to historical certainty, by the evidence of our own 
books ; by the accounts of a writer, who was the companion 
of the persons whose sufferings he relates ; by the letters of 
the persons themselves ; by predictions of persecutions ascri- 
bed to the Founder ofthe religion, which predictions would not 
have been inserted in his history, much less have been studi- 
ously dwelt upon, if they had not accorded with the event, 
and which, oven if falsely ascribed to him, could only have 
been so ascribed, because the event suggested them ; lastly, 
by incessant exhortations to fortitude and patience, and by 
an earnestness, repetition, and urgency upon the subject/ 
which were unlikely to have appeared, if there had not been, 
at the time, some extraordinary call for the exercise of these 
virtues. 

It is made out also, I think, with sufficient evidence, that 
both the teachers and converts of the religion, in consequence 
of their new profession, took up a new course of life and be- 
haviour. 

The ndkt great question is, what they did this for. That 
it was^br a miracolous story of some kind or other, is to my 
apprehension extremely manifest; because, as to the funda- 
mental article, the designation of the person, viz. that this 
particular ^.erson, Jesus of Nazareth, ought to be received as 
the Messiah, or as a messenger from God, they neither had, 
nor could have, any thing but miracles to stand upon. That 
the exertions and sufferings of the apostles were for the story 
which we have now, is proved by tlie consideration that this 
story is transmitted to us by two of their own number, apd 
by two others personally connected with them *, that the par- 
ticularity of the narrative proves, that the writers claimed to 
possess circumstantial information, that from their situation they 
hod full opportunity of acquiring such information, that they 
certainly, at least, knew what their colleagues, their compa- 
nions, their masters, taught; that each of these books contains 
enough to prove the truth of the religion ; that, if any one of 
them therefore be genuine^ it is sufficient ; that the genuine- 
ness, however, of all of them is made out, as well by the gene- 
ral arguments which evince the genuineness of the most undis- 
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puted remains of antiquity, as also by peculiar and specide 
proofs, viz, by citations from them in writings belonging to a 
period immedititely contiguous to that in which they were 
published ; by the distinguished regard paid by early Chris- 
tians to the authority of tliese books, (which regard was ma- 
nifested by their collecting of them into a volume, appropria- 
ting to that volume titles of peculiar respect, translating them 
into various languages, digesting them into harmonies, writing 
commentaries upon them, and, still more conspicuously, by 
the reading of them in their public assemblies in all parts of 
the world ;) by an universal agreement with respect to tlust 
books, while doubts were entertained concerning some others; 
by contending sects appealing to them ; liy the early adver- 
saries of the religion not disputing their genuineness, but, on 
the contrary, treating them us the dej)ositaries of the history 
upon w'hich the religion was founded ; by many formal cata- 
logues of these, as of certain and authoritative writings, pub- 
lished in different and distant parts of the Christian world ; 
lastly, by the absence or defect of the above-cited topics of evi- 
dence, when applied to any other histories of the n|| subject* 
These arc strong arguments to prove, thdt the bomS actually 
proceeded from the authors whose names they bear (and have 
always borne, for there is not a particle of evidence to shew 
that they ever went under rihy other) ; but the strict genuine- 
ness of the books is perhaps more tliaii is necessary to the sup- 
port of our proposition. For, even supposing that, by reason 
of the silence of antiquity, or the loss of records, we knew not 
whp were the writers of the four Gospels, yet the fact, that 
they were received as authentic accounts of the transaction 
upon which the religion rested, and were received as such 
by Christians, at or near the age of the apostles,, by those 
whom the apostl(% had taught, and by societies wliich the 
apostles had founded ; this fact, I say, connected with the con- 
sideration, that they are corroborative of each other’s testi- 
mony, and that they are farther corroborated by another con- 
temporary history, taking up the story where they had left it, 
and, in a narrative built upon that stor^, accounting for the 
rise and production of changes in the world, the effects of 
which subsist at this day; connected, moreover, M^ith the con- 
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ftrmation which they receive, from letters written by the apos- 
tles themselves, which both assume tlie same general story, 
and, as often as occasions lead them to do so, allude to parti- 
lar parts of it ; and connected also with the reflection, that if 
the apostles delivered any different story, it is lost (the present 
and no other being referred to by a series of Christian writers, 
down from their age to our own ; being likewise recognised in 
a variety of institutions, which prevailed early and universally 
amongst thQ> disciples of the religion :) and that so great a 
change, as the oblivion of one story and the sul^stitution of 
another under such circumstances, could not have taken place : 
this evidence would be deemed, 1 apprehend, sufficient to 
prove, concerning these books, that, whoever were the authors 
of them, they exhibit the story which the apostles told, and 
for which, C9nsc(jiiently, they acted, and they suflered. 

If it be so, the religion must be true. These men could not 
be deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they might have 
avoided all their suflerings, and have lived quietly. Would 
men iiM|M^ circumstances pretend to have seen what they 
never jjjHpmsscrt facts which they had no knowledge of; go 
about to teach virtue; and though not only convinced 
of Christ’s being an impostor, ‘but having seen the success of 
his imposture in his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on; 
and so /sist, as to bring uptm themselves, for nothing, and 
with a full knowledge of the consequence, enmity and hatred, 
danger and death ? 
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OVTHS 

DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 

OF 

9 

CHRISTIANITY.- 


PROPOSITION II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Our first propoaition was, ** That there is saii^actori/ evidenccr 
that man}/, pretending to be original mtnesses of ^tf/^Christian 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers^ and sufferings, 
voluntarily^ undertaken and undergone in attestation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
belief of the truth of those accounts ; and that they also sub- 
mitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct^* 

Our second proposition, and i?vliich now remains to be treated 
of, is, That there ?s not satiffactory evidence, that persons 
l^retending to be origitud witnesses cf any other similar mira- 
cles, have acted in the same manner, in attestation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
heliffff the truQi of those accounts,^ 

I ENTER upon this part of my argument, by declaring hoW 
fer my belief in miraculous accounts goes. If the reformers, 
in the time of Wickliffe, or of Luther; or those of England, 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, or of Queen Mary ; or the 
founders of our religious sects since, such as were Mr Whit- 
field and Mr Wesley in . our times, had undergone the life 
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of toil and exertion, of dangers and sufferingg, which we know 
that many of them did undergo, for a miraculous story *, that 
is to say, if they had founded their public ministry upon the 
allegation of miracles wrought within their own knowledge, 
and upon narratives which could not be resolved into delusion 
or mistake ; and if it had appeared, that their conduct really 
had its origin in these accounts, i should have believed them. 
Or, to borrow an instance which will be familiar to every one 
of my reader^, if the late Mr How'ard had undertaken his la- 
bours 4and journeys in attestation, and in consequence, of a 
clear and sensible miracle, I should hare believed him also. 
Or, to represent the same thing under a third supposition ; if 
Socrates had jirofessed to perform public miracles at Athens ; 
if the friends of Socrates, Phsedo, Cebes, Crito, and Simmias, 
together with Pinto, and many of hivS followers, relying upon 
the attestations which these miracles afforded to his preten- 
sions, had, at the ha2ard of their lives, and the certain ex- 
pence of their ease and tranquillity, gone about Greece, after 
his dcath^|o publish and propagate his doctrines ; and if these 
things haacomc to our knowledge, in the same way as that in 
which the life of Socrates is now transmitted to us, through 
the hands of his companions and disciples, that is, by writings 
received without doubt as theirs, from the age in which they 
were published to the present, I should have believed this like- 
wise. And my belief would, in each case, be much strength- 
ened, if the subject of the mission were of importance to the 
conduct and happiness of human life ; if it testified any thing 
which ii behoved mankind to know from such authority ; if 
the nature of what it delivered required the sort of proof whjch 
it alleged ; if tlie occasion was adequate to the interposition, 
the end worthy of the means. In the last case, my faith would 
be much confirmed, if the effects of the transaction remained; 
more especially, if a change had been wrought, at the time, ift 
the opinion and conduct of such numbers, as to lay the fbun- 
datioii of an institution, and of a system of doctrines, which 
Latl since overspread the greatest part of the civilized world, 
1 should have believed, I say, the testimony, in these cases ; 
yrt, none of them do more than come up to the apostolic 
history. 
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^ If any one choose to call assent to its evidence credulity, it 
(s at least incumbent upon him to produce examples, in which 
the same evidence hath turned out to be fallacious. And this 
contains the precise question which we are now to agitate. 

In stating the comparison between our evidence, and what 
our adversaries may bring into competition with ours, wc will 
divide the distinctions which wo wish to propose into two 
kinds — those which relate to the proof, and those which re- 
late to the miradea* Under the foi mcr head wo may lay out 
of the case, 

I. Such accounts of supernatural events as arc found only 
in histories by some ages posterior to the transaction, and of 
which it is evident that the historian could know little more 
than his reader. Ours is contemporary history. This differ- 
ence alone removes out of our way the miraculous history of 
Pythagoras, who lived five hundred years before the Chris- 
tian rnra, written by Porphyry and Jamblicus, w'ho lived three 
hundred years after that tera ; the prodigies of Livy’s history ; 
the fables of the heroic ages ; the whole of the Gree^ atid Ro- 
man, as well as of the Gothic mythology ; a great part of the 
legendary history of Popi.<.h saints, the very best attested of 
which is extracted from the certifii ntcs that arc exhibited du- 
ring the process of their canonization, a ceremony which sel- 
dom takes f)lace till a century after tlicir cienths. It applies also 
with considerable force to the miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
which are contained in a solitary history of his life, published 
by Philostratus above a hundred years aller his death ; and 
in which, whether Philoslratus had any prior account to guide 
him, depends upon his single unsupported assertion. Also to 
some of the miracles of the third century, especially to one ex- 
traordinary instance, the account of Gregory, bishop of Neo- 
cesarea, called Thaumaturgus, delivered in the writings of 
Gregory of Nyssen, who Jived one huiidfcd and thirty years 
after the subject of his panegyric. 

The value of this circumstance is shewn to have been 
accurately exemplified in the history of Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the order of Jesuits.* His life, written by a com- 


Douglas’s Criterion of Miracles, p. 7 1. 
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panion of his, and by one of the order, was published about 
fifteen years after bis death. In which life, the author, so far 
from ascribing; any miracles to Ignatius, industriously states 
the reasons why he was not invested with any such power. 
The life was republished fifteen years afterwards with the ad- 
dition of many circumstances, which were the fruit, the author 
says, of further inquiry, and of diligent examination ; but still 
with a total silence about miracles. When Ignatius had been 
dead nearly $^ixty years, the Jesuits, conceiving a wish to have 
the founder of their order placed in the Roman calendar, be- 
gan, as it should seern, for the first time, to attribute to him a 
catalogue of miracles, which could not then be distinctly dis- 
proved ; and whieli there was, in those who governed the 
church, a strong disposition to admit upon the slenderest 
proofs. 

11. We may lay out of the case, accounts published in one 
c6untry of what passed in a distant country, without any proof 
that such accounts were known or received at home. In the 
case of Christianity, Judea, which was the scene of the trans- 
action, was the centre of the mission. The story was publish- 
ed in the place in which it was acted. The church of Christ 
was first planted at Jerusalem itself. With that church others 
correspr.! Jed. From thence the primitive teachers of the in- 
stitution went forth ; thither they assembled. The church of 
Jerusalem, and the several churches of Judea, aubsiated from 
the beginning, and for many ages received also the same 
books, and the same accounts, as other churches did. 

This distinction disposes, amongst others, of the above-men- 
tioned miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, most of which are re- 
lated to have been performed in Indie, no evidence remainiiig 
that either the miracles ascribed to him, oi the history of those 
miracles, were ever heard of in India. Those of Francis Xavier, 
tlic Indian missionufy, with many others of the Romish brevi- 
ary, are liable to the same objection, 02z. that die accounts of them 

* The succession of many eminent bishops of Jerusalem, in the first 
three centuries, is ciistiiictly preserved ; as Alexander, A, V. 312, who sno* 
ceeded Narcissus, then 116 years old, 
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iwere published at a vast distance from the supposed scene of 
the wonders.^ 

III. We lay out of the case transient rumours. Upon tlie 
first publication of an extraordinary account, or even oF an 
article of ordinaiy intelligence, no one, who is not personally 
acquainted with the transaction, can know whether it be true 
or false, because any man may publish any story. It is in the 
future confirmatkm, or contradiction, of the account } in its 
permanency, or its disappearance ; its dying away into silence^ 
or its incrcosiug in notoriety ; its being followed up by subse- 
quent accounts, and being repealetl in different and inde- 
pendent accounts, that solid truth is distinguished from fugi- 
tive lies. This distinction is altogether on the side of Chris- 
tianity. The story did not drop. On the contrary, it was 
succeeded by a train of action and events dependent upon it. 
The accounts, which we have in our hands, were composed 
after the first reports must have subsided. They were follow- 
ed by a train of writings upon the subject* The historical 
testimonies of the transaction were many and various, and 
connected with letters, discourses, controversies, apologies, 
successively produced by the same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the case what I call naked history. 
It has been said, that if the prodigies of the Jewish history had 
been found only in fri^ments of Manetho, or Berdsus, we 
should have paid no regard to them : and 1 am willing to ad- 
init*thiB. If we knew nothing of the fact, but from the frag- 
nebt ; if we possessed no proof that these accounts had been 
credited and acted upon, from times, probably, as ancient as 
the Mcounts ihemsdves ; if we had no visible effects connect- 
ed with the history, no sabsecpient or collateral testimony to 
eonfirm it ; under these circumstances, 1 think, that it would 
be undeserving of erediti But this certainly is not our case. 
Jn appreciating the evidence of Christianity, the books are to 
be combined with Uie institution ; with the prevalency of the 
religion at this day } with the time and place of its origin. 


Doii^'las’s Cfit. p. 84. 
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which are acknowledged points ; with the circumstances of its ^ 
rise and progress, as collected from external history ^ witli the 
fact of our present books being received by the votaries of the 
institution from the beginning; with that of other books co- 
ming after these, filled with accounts of effects and consequen- 
ces resulting from the transaction, or referring to the trans- 
action, or built upon it ; lastly, with the consideration of the 
number amU variety of the books themselves, the different 
writers from which they proceed, the different views with 
which they were written, so disagreeing as to repel the suspi- 
cion of confederacy, so agreeing as to shew that they w jre 
founded in a common original, i. t, in a story substantially the 
same. Whether this proof be satisfactory oi not, itisproper- 
, ]y a cumulation of evidence, by no means a naked or solitary 
record. 

V. A mark of historical truth, although only in a certain 
way, and to a certain degree, is particularity^ in names, dates, 
places, circumstances, and in the order of events preceding or 
following the transaction : of which kind, for instance, is the 
particularity in the description of Saint Paufs voyage and 
shi}iWT('ck, in the £7tii chapter of the Acts, which no man, f. 
think, c .11 read without being convinceil that the writer was 
there ; and also in the account of the cure and examination 
of the blind man, in the nintli chapter of Saint John^s Gos- 
pel, wliich bears every mark of personal knowledge on the 
part of the historian.* 1 do not deny that fiction has oflen 
the particularity of truth ; but then it is of studied and ela- 
borate fiction, or of a formal attempt to deceive^ that ob- 
serve this. Since, however, experience proves that particu- 
larity not confined to truth, I have stated that it is a proof 
of truth only to a certain extent, i. r. it reduces the question 
to this, whether wv; can depend or not upon the of the 

rclaier? which is a considerable advance in our present ar- 
gument, for an express attempt to deceive, in which case alone 
paiticularity cun appear without truth, is charged upon the 
^evangelists by few. If the historian acknowledge Iiimsclf to 

• Both these chapters ought to be read for the sake of tbit \ery observa- 
tion. 
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Vase Teemed Yds \Bte\l\gence from cAherB, VViepwrt.\co\at\es '‘f 
y^be narrative (shews, primAfacie^ the accuracy of his inquiries, 
and the fulness of his information. This remark belongs to 
Saint Luke’s history. Of the particularity which we allege, 
many examples may be found in all the Gospels. And it is 
veiy difficult to conceive that such numerous particularities, ns 
are almost every where to be met with in the Scriptures, should 
be raised out of nothing, or be spun out of the imagination 
without any fact to go upon.* ^ 

It is to be remarked, however, that this particularity is only 
to be looked for in direct history. It is not natural in refer- 
ences or allusions which yet, in other respects, often afford, 
as far as they go, the most unsuspicious evidence. 

VI. We lay out of the case such stories of supernatural 
events as require, on the part of the hearer, nothing more 
than an otiose assent: stories upon which nothing depends, 
in which no interest is involved, nothing is to be done or 
changed in consequence of believing them. Such stories are 
credited, if the careless assent that is given to them deserve 
that name, more by the indolence of the hearer, than by his 
judgment ; or, though not much credited, are passed from one 
to another without inquiry or resistance. To this case, and 
to this case alone^ belongs what is called the love of the mar- 
vellous. 1 have never known it carry men further. Men 
do not snffer persecution from the love of the marvellous. 
Of the indifferent nature wc are speaking of, are most vulgar 
eriprs and popular superstitions ; most, for instance, of the 
current reports of apparitions. Nothing depends upon their 
being true or &lse. But not, surely, of this kind were the 

* ** There it slways'^oine trutli where there are considerable particulari- 
ties related ; and th^ always teem to bear tome proportion to one another. 
Thus there it a great want of the particulars of tiii^e, place, and persons, in 
Manctho’a Account of the Egyptian Dynasties, Etesius’s of the Assyrian 
Kings, and those which the technical cbronologers have given of the ancient 
kin^oms of Greece ; and agreeably thereto, these accounts have much fic- 
tion and falsehood, with some truth : whereas Thucydides’s History of the 
Peloponnesian War, and Cesar’s of the War in Gaul, in both which the 
particulars of time, place, and persons are mentioned, are universally 

esteeraed true, to a great degree of exactness. ” Hartley, vol. ii. p. 10'». 
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alleged miracles of Christ and his apostles. They decided^ if 
true* the most important question* upon which the human / 
mind can fi a its anxiety. They claimed to regulate the opi- 
nions of mankind* upon subjects in which they are not only 
deeply concerned* but usually refractory and ol)8tinate« Men 
could not be utterly careless in such a case os this. If a Jew 
took up the story* he found his darling partiality to his own 
nation and law wounded ; if a Gentile* he found his idolatry 
and polytheism reprobated and condemned. Whoerer en- 
tertained tbe account* whether Jew or Gentile, could not 
avoid the fbUoilriiig reflection If these things be true* 1 
must give up the o]>inions and principles in which t have been 
brought up, the religion in which my flithei's Hved and died.” 
It is not conceivable that a man should do this upon any idle 
report or frivolous account* or* indeed, without being fully 
satisfied and convinced of the truth and credibility of the nar- 
rative to which he trusted. But it did not stc^ at opinions. 
They who bclievctl Christianity acted upon k. Many made 
it the express business of their lives to publish tbe intelligence. 
It was required of those* who admitted that intelligence, to 
change forthwith their conduct and their principles* to take 
up a different course of life^ to part with their habits and 
gratifications* and begin a new set of rules and system of be- 
haviour. The apostles* at least* were interested not to sacri- 
fice their case* their fortunes* and their lives* for an idle tale t 
multitudes beade tliem were induced* by tbe same tale* to en- 
counter opposition* danger* and sufierings* 

If it be said, that the mere promise of a future state would 
do all thib* 1 answer* that the mere promise of a future state* 
without any evidence to give credit or assurance to. it* wotild 
do nothing. A few wandering fishermen* talking of a re- 
surrection of the dead, could produce vp efiket. If it be 
further said, that men easily believe what they anxiously de- 
sire, 1 again nnswero that, in my opinion, die very contrary of 
this is nearer to the truth. Anxiety of desire, earnestness of 
expectation* liie vubtness of an event, rather causes men todis-. 
believe, to <loubt, to dread a fallacy* to distrust* and to ex- 
amine. \Vhcn our Lord's resurrection was first reported to the 
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apostles^ they did not believe, we are told, for joy. This was 
Yatarali and is agreeable to experience. 

VII. We have laid out of the case tliose accounts^ which 
require no more tlian a simple assent ; and we now also lay 
out of the case those which come merely in affirmance of epi« 
nions already formed. This last ciFCumitanoe is of the utmost 
importance to notice well. It has long been observed, that 
Popish miracles happen in Popish countries ; tliat they make 
no converts ; whidi proves that stories are atfeepted, when 
they fall in with principles already fixed, withuhe public sen.- 
timents, or with the sentiments of a party already engaged on 
the side the miracle supports, which would not be attempted 
to be produced in the face of enemies, in {^position to reign- 
ing tenets or favourite prejudices ; or when, if they be believed, 
the belief must draw men away from their preconceived and 
habitual opinions, firom their modes of Hfe and rules of action. 
In the former case, men may not only receive a miraculcms 
account, but may both act and suffer on the side, and in tlic 
cause, which the miracle supports, yet not act or suffer for the 
miracle, but in pursuance of a prior persuasion. The mira- 
cle, like any other argument, which only confirms what was 
before believed, is admitted with little examination. In the 
moral, as in the natural world, it is change which requires a 
cause. Men are easily fortified in their old opinions, driven 
from them with great difficulty. Now, bow does this apply 
to the Christian history ? The ralracks there recorded were 
wroughtin the midsi ctf enextiiei^ under a government, a priest- 
hood, and a mi^stracy, decidedly and vehemently adverse to 
them, and to the pretensioas which th^ supported. I'hey 
were Protestant mkracles in a Popish oduntry; they were 
Popish miracles in the midst of ProtesUnti. They produced a 
change ; they established a society upon the spot, adhering to 
the belief of them ; they made converts, and those who were 
converted, gave up to the testimotiy their most fixed opinions 
and most fiivourite prejudices* They who acted and sufRsred 
in the cause, acted and suffered for the miradea; for there was 
no anterior persuasion to induce them, no prior reverence, 
prejudice, or partiality, to take hold of. Jesus had not one fol- 
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lower when he set up liis claim. His miracles gave birth to 
his sect. No part of this description belongs to the ordinarV 
evidence of Heathen or Popish miracles. Even most of the 
miracles alleged to have been performed by Christians^ in the 
second and third century of its 8cra» want this confirmation. 
It constitutes indeed a line of partition between the origin and 
the progress of Christianity. Frauds and fallacies might mix 
themselves with the progress, which could not possibly take 
place in the commencement of the religion j at least, accord- 
ing to any laiks of human conduct that we are acquainted with. 
AVliat should suggest to the first propagators of Christianity, 
especially to fishermen, tax-gatherers, and husbandmen, such 
a thought as that of changing the religion of the world ? what 
could bear them through the difEculiies in which the attempt 
engaged them ? what could procure any degree of success to 
the attempt ? are questioDs which apply, with great force, to 
the setting out of the institution, with less, to every future 
stage of it. 

To hear some men talk, one would suppose the setting up of 
a religion by miracles to be a thing of every day’s experience ; 
whereas the whole current of history is against it Flath any 
founder of a new sect amongst Christians pretended to mira- 
culous powers, and succeeded by his pretensions? << Were 
these powers ^claimed or exercised by the founders of the 
sects of the "SValdenses and Albigenses ? Did Wickliife in 
England pretend to it ? Did Huss or Jerome in Bohemia ? 
Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius in Switzerland, Calvin in 
France, or any of the reformers, advance this plea ?” • The 
French prophets, in the beginning of the present century ,f 
ventured to allege miraculous evidence, and immediately ruiit- 
ed their cause by tlieir temerity. ** Concerning the religion 
of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, of Clpna, a single mi- 
racle cannot be named, that was ever offered as a test of any 
of those religions brfore their establishment.” % 

We may add to what has been observed, of the distinction 
which we are considering, that, where miracles are alleged 
merely in affirmance of a prior opinion, they who believe the 

* * Campbell on Miracles, p. 130, ed. 1766. 

t The eighteenth. 

T Adams on Mir. p. 75 . 
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•doctrine may fiometimes propafrate a belief of the mirncics 
:vhich they do not themselves entertain. This is the case ol 
what are called pioz/s frauds ; but it is a case^ 1 apprehend^ 
which takes place solely in support of a persuasion already es- 
tablished. At least it does not hold of the apostolical history. 
If the apostles did not believe the miracles, they did not be- 
lieve the religion; and, without this belief, where was the 
pieij/f what place was there for any thing which could bear 
the colour of piety, in publishing and attesting piiracles in its 
behalf? If it be said, that many promote the belief of revela 
tion, and of any accounts which favour that*belie^ because 
they think them, whether well or ill founded, of public and 
political utility, 1 answer, that if a character exist, which con 
with less justice than another be ascribed to the founders of 
tlie Christian religion, it is that of politicians, or of men ca- 
pable of entertaining political views. The truth is, that there 
is no assignable character which will account for the conduct 
of the apostles, supposing their story to be false. If bad men, 
what could have induced them to take such pains to promote 
virtue ? If good men, they would not have gone about the 
country with a string of lies in llieir mouths. 

In appreciating the credit of any miraculous story, these 
arc distinctions which relate to the evidence. There are 
other distinctions, of great moment in the question, which 
relate to the miracles themselves. Of which latter kind the 
following ought carefully to be retained. 

9 

, I. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle, what can be re- 
solved into a false perception. Of this nature was the demon 
of Socrates ; the visions of Saint Anthony, and of many others ; 
the vision whiclr Lord Herbert of Cherbury describes himself 
to have seen ; Colonel Gardiner’s vision, as related in his life, 
written by Dr Doddridge. All these may be accounted for by 
a momentary insanity ; for the characteristic symptom of hu- 
,man madness is the rising up in the mind of images not distin- 
guishable by the patient from impressions upon the senses.* 
The cases, however, in which the possibility of this delusiup 


Patty on Lunacy. 
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exists, are divided from the cases in which it does not exist, by 
many, and those not obscure, marks. They are, for the most 
part, cases of visions or voices. The object is hardly ever 
touched. The vision submits not to be handled. One sense 
docs not confirm another. They ate likewise almost always cases 
of a ^olitury witness. It is in the highest degree improbable, 
and 1 know not, indeed, whether it hath ever been the fact, 
that the same derangements of the mental organs should seize 
difi'erent persons at the same time ; a derangement, 1 mean, so 
much the same, as to represent to theil: imagination the same 
objects. Lastly, these are always Cases of mommtary miracles ; 
by which term 1 mean to denote miracles, of which the whole 
existence is of short duration, in contradistinction to miracles 
which are attended with permanent effects. I'hc appear^ 
ante of a spectre, tlie hearing of a supernatural sound, is 
a momentary miracle. The sensible proof is gone, when 
the apparition or sound is over. But if a person bom blind 
be restored to sight, a notorious cripple to the use of his 
limbs, or a dead man to life, here is a permanent effect pro- 
duced by supernatural means. I'he change, indeed, was in- 
stantaneous, but the proof continues. Hie subject of the 
miracle remains. The man cured or restored is there : his 
former condition was known, and bis present condition may 
be examined This can by no possibility be resolved into false 
perception ; and of tbk kind are by far the greater part of the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament. When Lazarus 
was raised from the dead, he did not merely move and speak 
and die ogaiu ; or come out of the grave, and vanish away. 
He returned to his home and hisfiimily, and there conti- 
nued ; for wc find him, some time afterwards, in the same 
town, sitting at table with Jesus and his sisters $ visited by 
great niahlruilcs of the Jews, as a subject of callosity ; giving, 
by Ills jTrcscfrcc, so much uneasiness to. the Jewish rulers, as 
fco beget in them a design of destroying* hftn.* No delusion 
can account for this. The French prophets in England, 
some lime since, gave emt that one of their teachers would 
come to life again ; but their enthusiasm never made them 
hrtieve that they actually saw him alive. The blind man, 


• Julin sit. 1, 2, 9, 10. 
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whose restoration to sight at Jerusalem is recorded in the 
ninth chapter of Saint John’s Gospel, did not quit the place, 
or conceal himself from inquiry. On the contraiy, he was 
forthcoming, to answer the ca 14 to satisfy the scrutiny, and to 
sustain the brow-beating of Christ’s angry and powerful ene- 
mies. When the cripple at the gate of the temple was sud- 
denly cured by Peter,* he did not immediately relapse into 
his former lameness, or disappear out of the city, but boldly 
and honestly produced himself along with the apostles, when 
they were brought the next day before the Jewish council.f 
Here, though tlie miracle was sudden, the proof was perma- 
nent. The lameness had been notorious, the cure continued. 
—This, therefore, could not be the effect of any momentary 
delirium, either in the subject or in the witness of the trans- 
action. It is the same with the greatest number of Scripture 
miracles. There are other cases of a mixed nature, in which, 
although the principal miracle be momentary, some circum- 
fitance combined with it is permanent. Of this kind is the 
history of Saint Paul’s conversion.^: The sudden light and 
sound, the vision and the voice, upon the road to Damascus, 
were momentary : but Paul’s blindness for three days in con- 
sequence of what had happened ; the communication made to 
Ananias in another place, and by a vision independent of the 
former ; Ananias finding out Paul, in consequence of intelli- 
gence so received, and finding him in the condition described, 
and Paul's recovery of his sight upon Ananias’ laying his 
hands upon him, are circumstances, which take the transac- 
tipn, and the principal miracle as included in it, entirely 
out of the case of momentary miracles, or of such as may be 
amounted for by false perceptions. Exactly the same thing 
may be observed of Peter’s vision, preparatory to the call 
of Cornelius, Ifticrof its connection with what was imparted in 
a distant plocp to Cornelius himself, and with the message 
dispatched by Corndius to Peter. The vision might be 
a dream ; the message could not. Either communication, 
taken separately, might be a delusion ; the concurrence of 
the two was impo^ible to happen without a supernatural 
eause. 


• Acts iti. 2. 


t Aeti iv. 14. 


t Cliap. IX'. 
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Beside the risk of delusion^ which attaches upon niomen* . 
tary miracles, there is also much more room for impofituTem' 
The account cannot be examined at the moment ; and, when 
that is also a moment of hurry and confusion, it may not be 
difficult for men of influence to gain credit to any story, 
which they may wish to have believed. This is precisely the 
case of one of the best attested of the miracles of Old ll^me, 
the appearance of Castor and Pollux in the battle fought by 
Posthumius ^ith the Latins at the lake Regillus. There is 
no doubt but that Posthumius, afler the battle, spread the re- 
port of such an appearance. No person could deny it, whilst 
it was said to last. No person, perhaps, had an inclination 
to dispute it afterwards ; or, if they had, could say with posi- 
tiveness, what was, or what was not seen, by Suj^e ir other of 
the army, in the dismay, and amidst the tunmU ^ f a battle 

In assigning false perceptions, as the origin t.f wh':h some 
miraculous accounts may be refcrr.'d, i ha/ • not UKhviuned 
claims to inspiration, illuminations, secret rcti or dir; 
tions, internal sensations, or consciousness of being aetcc! upon 
by spiritual influences, good or bad, bccaus-c* these, wi-pr al- 
ing to no external proof, however convincing they may be to 
the persons tlieinselves, form no part of what can be aerounterl 
miraculous evidence. Their own credibility stand*; upon their 
alliance with ^ithcr miracles. Tlib discussion, heroforr of 
all such pretensions may be omitted. 

I[. It is not necessary to bring into the rompaii . ii wliat 
may be called fentativt miracles ; that is, v-here, out o' n gr^at 
number of trials, some succeed ; and in the acc\ unts of v 1) \ h, 
although the narrative of the successful caset hu alone pre- 
served, and that of the unsuccessful cases sunk, } oi '^iiough is 
stated to show that the cases produced are«-oiiIy a few out of 
many in which the same means have been emplo 3 'ed. This 
observation bears, wkh considerable foixie, upon the ancient 
oracles and auguries, in which a single coincidence of the event 
with the prediction is talked of and magnified, whilst failures 
are forgotten, or suppressed, or accounted for. It is also ap- 
plicable to the cures wrought by relics, and at the tombs of 
saints. The boasted efficacy of the king's touch, upon which 
10 
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'Mr Hume some stress^ falls under the same description. 
Nothing is alleged concerning it, which is not alleged of vari-^ 
OU8 nostrums, namely, out of many thousands who have used 
them, certified proofs of a few who have recovered after them. 
No solution of this* sort is applicable to the miracles of the 
Gospel. There is nothing in the narrative which can induce, 
or even allow, us to believe, that Christ attempted cures in 
many instances, and succeeded in a few ; or that he ever made 
the attempt in vain. He did not profess to heal 'every where 
all that were sick ; on the contrary, he told the Jews, evideht- 
ly meaning to represent his own case, that, “ although many 
widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, when the heaven 
was shut bj. three years and six months, when great famine 
was ib'*ougnrin all the land, yet unto none of them was Elias 
seni, sitVc *^arepia, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that 
was a •’* ,ir ; il<at “ many lepers were in Israel in the 

time of i ri'-e t .s proj)het, and none of them was cleansed 
sa\ mg Naau.c? i tho Syrian.* By which examples he gave them 
to undr ^si.rid, liiat it was not the nature of a divine interpo* 
sition, )r necessary to its purpose, to be general j still less, to 
answer every challenge that might be made, which would teach 
men to pu. their faith upon these experiments. Christ never 
pronounced the word, but the effect followed.f It was not a 
thot ' nd iiek tha^ received his benediction, and a few that 
were r^meliteti i single paralytic is let down in his bed at 
J. sus’s Iretj in the midbi of a surrounding niultitiulc ; Jesus 
bid him calk, and iie did bo.l| A man with a withered hand is 
in the synagogue ; dc-iUh hid him stretch forth his hand, in the 
presence ot the assiUibiy, and it was “ restored whole like the 

* Luke iv. 25. 

f One, and only onc^’ instance may be produced in which the disciple* of 
Christ do seem to have attempted a cure, and not to have been able to per- 
forin it. The story is very ingenuously related by t|iree of the evangeh'sts. f 
The patient was afterwards healed by Christ himself ; and the whole trans- 
action seems to have been intended, as it was well suited, to display the su- 
periority of Christ above all who performed tnirncles in his name ; a distinc- 
tion winch, during his presence in the world, it inij,dit be necessary to incul- 
cate by some sucli proof as this. || Mark ii. 3. 

Matt, xvii .14. Mark ix. 14. Lukr ix. Sn. 
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otlier/** There was nothing tentative in these cures ; nothing- 
that can be explained by the power of accident. 

We may observe also^ that many of the cures which Christ 
wrought, such as that of a person blind from his birti), also 
many tniracles beside cures, as raising the dead, walking upon 
the sea, feeding a great multitude with a few loBves and fishes, 
are of a nature which does not in any Wise admit of the sup- 
position of a fortunate experiment. 

• 

III. We n)ay dismiss from the question all accounts in 
which, allowing the phenomenon to be real, the fact to be true, 
it still remains douhtful whether a miracle were wrought. This 
is the case with the ancient history of what is called the thun- 
dering legion, of the extraordinary circumstances which ob- 
structed the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem by Julian, 
the circling of the flames and fragrant smell at the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the sudden shower that extinguished the fire into 
which the Scriptures were thrown in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion ; Constantine’s dream, his inscribing in consequence of 
it the cross upon his standard and the shields of his soldiers ; 
his victory, and the escape of Uie standard-bearer ; perhaps 
also the imagined appearance of the cross in the heavens, 
though this last circunistance is very deficient in historical evi. 
dence. It is «iso the case with the modern annual exhibition 
of the liquefaction of the blood of Saint Januarius at Naples. 
Jt is a doubt likewise, which ought to be excluded by very 
special circumstances, from these narratives which relate to the 
lupernatural cure of hypochondriacal and nervous complahits, 
and of all diseases which are much affected by the imagination. 
The miracles of the second and third century are, usually, 
healing the sick, and casting out evil spirits, miracles in which 
there is room for some error and deception We hear nothing 
of causing the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, 
the .lepers to be clekDsed.f There are also instances in Chris- 
tian writers, of reputed miracles, which were natural opera- 
tions, though not known to be such at the time, as that of ar- 
ticulate speech after the loss of a great part of the tongue. 


* Matth. xii. 10. 


f Jorttn^s Remarks, \ol. ii. ji. r>l. 
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XV. To the same head of oiiyection may also be 

ferred accounts^ m which the variation ot a small circumstance 
may have transformed some extraordmaty appearance^ or 
some cnucal coincidence of eventst into a miraele; storiee^ 
in a word, which may be resolved into exaggeradoau The 
miracles of the Gospel can by no possibility be explained 
away m this manner Total fiedon will account for any thing ; 
but no stretch of exaggeration that has any paTallel in other 
histones, no force of l^cy upon real circnmst^ccs, could 
produce the nariativee which we now have The feeding of 
the five thousand with a lew Ipaves and fishes* surpasses all 
bounds of exaggeradon The raismg of Lazarus, of the wi- 
dow’s son at Nam, as well as many of the cures which Christ 


wrought, come not within the compass of misrepresentation* 
1 mean, that it is impossible to assign any position of circum- 
stances, however peculiar ; any accidental elfocts, however ex- 
tiaordinary j any natural sui^Qlarity, which could supply an 
origin or foundation to those accounts* 

Having thus enumerated several excepdons, whlcli niay 
justly be taken to relations of miu^desi it is tiecessaiyp when 
we read the Senpturcs, to bear in our minds this general re- 
luorky tbat^ aldiough there be puraclei recorded In the New 


Testament^ which foil within some or other of tbc exc^iidoiks 
here assigned, ypt that they^r nnitet^ with others, to which 
none of t|ie eam^ that their credibility 

steads appa JMs uufoi^ vidoDt and reveledoas, 

whid^ find a^Mt# )iU% puy 
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i8 not denied^ that the distinction whidi we hm proposed 
ccmccmin^ miracles of this species, applies in dimination of 
the force of the evidence, as much to these instances as to 
others. But this is the case, not with all the miracles ascri- 
bed to Christ, nor with the greatest part, nor with man^. 
'Whatever force, therefore, there may be in the objection, we 
have numerous miracles which are free from it ; and even 
those to which it is applicable, are little afiected by it in their 
credit, because there are few, who, admitting the rest, will re- 
ject them. If, there be miracles of the New Testament, which 
come within any of the other heads into which we have distri- 
buted the objections, the same remark must be repeated. And 
this is one w ay, in which the unexampled number and variety 
of the miracles ascribed to Christ, strengthens the credibility 
of Christianity. For it precludes any solution, or conjecture 
about a solution, which imagination, or even which experience, 
might suggest concerning some particular miracles, if consider- 
ed independently of others. The miracles of Christ were of 
various kinds,** and performed in great varieties of situation, 
form, and manner; at Jerttmlem, the metropolis of the Jewish 
nation and religion ; in different parts of Judea and Galilee ; 
in cities, in villages ; in synagogues, in private houses ; in the 
street, in highways ; with preparation^ as in the case of Laza- 
rus ; by ttccident, as in the ease of the widow’s son of Nain ; 
when attended by multitudes, and when alone with the pa- 
tient ; in the midst of bis discip!e% and in the presence of his 
enemies; with the common people around him, and before 
Scribes and Pharisees, and rulers of the ^agogues. 

1 apprehend that, when we remove from the comparison, 
the cases which are fairly disposed of by the observations that 
have been stated, many cases will not remain. To those which 

• Not only kealim eyeiy species of disease, hut tiimiog wster into wine 
(John ii.) s feeding iButtftndes with a few kxivei and fohes (Matt. xiv. 1 5. ; 
Mark vi, d6»; Luke iz. John iv. £.); wi^Ekh^ On the sew (Matt, xiv, 

) ; csliDtng a storm (hfStt. Vui. SO,; Luke|iii. 3i.)f e eekati^ voiee at 
hie baptism, and nuraontoua appearaeee (Matt, iii* 10, ; asftenrards John 
xii. 38.); hU transfiguratiem (Malt. xvii. 1*^ ; Mark ix, S. ; Luke ix. S8. s 
£ £p. Peter i. IS, 17 ); raistng die dead in three dhtinct instances (Matt* 
IX, 18. ; Mark v. SS . , Luke Vui. 4l. ; Luke viL 14, ; John n.) 
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4 ^ remdiif we i^ply tbtfl final dlstmctiMif tbat there is not 
gatisfactory evidence, that persons, pretending to be original 
witnesses of the miracles, passed their lives in labouiv, dan- 
gers, and sufferings, volantaarily undertaken and nndeigone in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, properly 
in consequence of their belief of the truth of those accounts.'* 


CHAPTER IL 

• 

But they, with whom M argue, huTe undoubtedly a right to 
select their own examples. The instances with which Mr 
Hume has chosen to confront Che miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, and which, therefore, we are entitled to regard as the 
strongest which the history of the world could supply to the 
inquiries of a very acute and learned adversary, arc the three 
following : 

I. Tlic cure a blind and of a lame man at Alexandria, 
by the Emperor Vespasian, as rioted by Tacitus ; 

IL The restoration of the limb of an attendant in a Spa- 
nish church, as told by Cardinal de Retz ; and, 

III. The cures said to be performed at the tomb of the 
Abbe Paris, in the early part of the present century.* 

I. The narrative of Tocitna is delivered in these terms : 

One of4lie common people of Alexandria, known to be dis- 
eased in hh eyes, by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom 
thq^ saperatitious nation worship above all ffther gods, pros- 
trated himself before the empeior, eamesily impaling from 
him a temedy for his l^indnees, and entreating, that he would 
deign to anoint with hk spittle bis cheeks and the balls of his 
eyes. Another, diseased in hk hand, requested, by the admo- 
nition of the same god, that he might be*touched by the fodl^ 
of the emperor. Vespasian at ftrst derided and dfsplHcd theil 
aiqilicatioa } afierwards^ when fibey continned to wge thehr 
pcdtloni!, he, somctiiiies, appeared to dread the imputation of 
vanity ; at other times, by the earnest supplication of the pa- 
tients, and the persuabion of hk fiatterers, to be induced to 

• The eightecatli. 
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hope ibr. Bi^ccess. At lenfjfth lie commanded an inquiry to be 
made j|^y.pb>sicianvjv.li^’ther siich a blindness and debility 
were vllicible by human ajid. The report of the physicians 
contained various points ; timt in the one, the power of vision 
but would return, if the obstacles were re- 
t^t, in |he other, the diseased joints might be resto- 
redj)"’^ a healing' ppwipy were applied; that it was, perhaps, 
agre^l^ to the goda^ do this; that the emperor was elects 
ed by iS^e'assistancei lasd^, that the credit of the success 
would be thc^empcror*s, tlm ridicule of the disappointment 
Vt>uld fall upon the patients, v^pasian, believing that every 
Iping w'ss in the power of his ^fortune, and that nothing was 
any longer incredible, whilst the multitude, which stood by, 
eagerly expected the event, with a countenance expressive of 
joy, executed what be was desir^ to do. Immediately the 
hand was restored to its use, and light returned to the blind 
man. They, who were present, relate both these cores, even 
at this time, when there is nothing to be gained by lying.’** 
Now, thougli Tacitus wrote this account twenty-seven years 
after the miracle is said to have been performed, and wrote at 
Rome of what passed at Alexandria, and wrote also from re- 
port; and i^ougli it does not appear that he bad examined 
the Btpr^>4i& be believed it (bm rather the contrary), yet I 
think hilijw '^Bany pxoye, that such a transaction 

took place : by'.^ich the two men in question 

did apply to T&^ian ; thatVespasiah did touch the diseased 
in the maq^^mihted, and that a cure was reported to have 
followed But the af&ir labours under a strong 

nod just ^ it was a concerted impos- 
ture, colU^nlji^eeit the patients, the phy- 

sician, and^m 7 ^|pc 1 !^r. This imlutiqjS isj^bable, becaose 
there suggest, and every%ing to facilitate, 

such a iiluR^^^lMDirB^yras cidciilated^to confer honour 
upon di^u^rd^ jlnd upw^e go&'Seitt|nap It was achieved 
in the midli( of |he emperor’s flatterers and Ibllowert? in a city, 
and aniopgslf|Lpbpuliice, before-hand devoted to 1^ intierest, 
and ID the of the god ; where it would have been treason 

* Tack.'HIilt* lib. if. 
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snd blasphemy together, to have contradicted the fame ol inc 
cure, or even to have questioned it. And what is very ob- 
aervable in the acooant is, that the report of the pfaysiciaDs ia 
just such a report as would have been made of a case^ in which 
no external marks of the disease existed, and whu^, conse- 
quently, #as capable of being easily counterfeited, viz. that in 
the first of the patients, the organs of vision were not de- 
stroyed, that the weakness of the second was in his joints. 
The strongest circumstance in Tacitus’s narration is, that the 
first patient was notus tabe oculorum," remarked or noto- 
rious for the disease in his eyes. But this was*a circumstance 
which might have found its way into the story in its progress 
from a distant country, and during an interval of thirty years ; 
or it might be true that the malady of the eyes was notorious, 
yet that the nature and degree of the disease had never been 
ascertained ; a case by no means uncommon. The emperor’s 
reserve was easily affected $ or ^t is possible he might uot be 
in the secret. There does not seem to be much weight in the 
observation of Tacitus, that they who were present continued 
even then to relate the story, when there was nothing to be 
gained by the lie. It only proves tliat those who had told 
the story for many years persisted in it. The state of mind 
of the witnesses and spectators at the time is the point to be 
attended to. Still less is there of pertinency in Mr Hume’s 
eulogium on the cautious and penetrating genius of the his- 
torian ; for it does not appear that the historian believed it. 
The terms in which he sp^aiiks of Serapis, the deity to whose 
interposition the mirade was attributed, scarcely suffer us to 
suppose that Tacitus thought the miracle to be real : by the 
admonitidi of the god Serapis, whom that superstitious notion 
(dedita mj^Tsdtwmbm gens) worship above all other gods.” 
To have brought this supposed miracle within the limits of 
Gompariapn with the miracles of Christ, it ought to have ap- 
peared, that aperson of a low and private station, in the midst 
of enemies, with the whole power of the country opposing 
him, with every one around him prejudiced or interested 
against his claims and character, pretended to perform these 
cures ; and required the spectators, upon the strength of what 
they saw, to give up their firmeal hopes and opinions, and 
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folloi^ him through a life of trial and danger ; that many were 
80 moved, as to obey his call, at the expence, both of every 
notion in which they had been brought up, and of their easc^ 
safety, and reputation ; and that by these l^ginnings a change 
was produced in the world, the effects of which remain to thia 
day; a case, both in its circumstances mid coaseqaances, very 
unlike any thing we find in Tacitus’s relation. 

II. The stpry taken from the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, 
which is the second example alleged by Mr Hume, is this: 
** In the church of Saragossa in Spain, canons shewed me 
a man whose business it was to light the lamps, telling me, 
that he had been several years at the gate, with one leg only. 
1 saw him with two.”* 

It is stated by Mr Hume, that the cardinal, who relates this 
story, did not believe it : and it no where appears, that he ei- 
ther examined the limb, or asked the patient, or indeed any 
one, a single question about the matter. An artificial leg, 
wrought with art, would be sufficient, in a place where no 
Sfucli contrivance had ever before been heard of, to give origin 
and currency to the report. The ecclesiastics of the place 
would, it is probable, ffivour the story, inasmuch as it advan- 
ced the honour of their image and church. And if they pa- 
tronized it >no other person at Sarftgossa, in the middle of the 
last century, would care to dispute it. The story likewise 
coincided, not less with the wishes and preconceptions of the 
people, than with the interests of their eoclesiasliciil rulers ; 
60 that there was prejudice backed by anthmity, and b^h 
operating upon extreme ignorance, to account for the success 
oi* the imposture. If, as I have suggested, the contrivance of 
an artificial limb was then new, it would not occur to the 
cardinal himsrifto suspect ft; especially under the carelessness 
of mind With which he heard the tale, and the Hule iaclinarion 
he felt to fomtinlEe ar expose its fallacy. 

III. The miracles related to have been wrought at the tomb 
of the Abb«S Paris, admit in general of this solutiosu The po- 


* Liv. iv. A D. 1654. 
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tients, who frequented the tomb, were so affected by their de- 
votion, their expectation, the place, the solemnity, and, above 
all, by the sympathy of tlie surrounding multitude, that many 
of them were thrown into violent convulsions, whidi convul* 
sions, in certain instances, produced a removal of disorders do- 
pending upon obstruction. We shall, at this day, have the less 
difficulty in admitting the above account, because it is the veiy 
same thing as hath lately been experienced in the operations of 
animal magnetism ; and the report of the Eren^ physicians 
upon that mysterious remedy is very applicable to the present 
consideration, viz. that the pretenders to the aft, by working 
upon the imaginations of their patients, were frequently able 
to produce convulsions; that convulsions so produced are 
amongst the most powerful, but, at the same time, most un- 
certain and unmanageable applications to the human frame 
which can be employed. 

Circumstances, which indicate this explication In the ease 
of the Parisian miracles, are the following : 

]. They were tefUative, Out of many thousand sick, in- 
firm, and diseased persons, who resorted to the toml^ the pro^ 
fessed history of the miracles contains only nine cures^ 

2. Tbc convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The diseases were, for the most part, of that sort which 
depends upon inaction anch obstruction, as dropsies, palsies, 
and some turnmirs. 

4. The cures were gradual ; some patients attending many 
days, some several weeks, and some several ^months* 

The cures were many of them incomplete. 

6, Others were temporary.* 

&o that all the wonder we are called upon to account for is 
that out of an almost innumerable multitude which resorted to 
the tomb for the ctire of their complaints, and many of whom 
wore there agitated by strong convulsions, a very small pro- 
portion experienced a beneficial change in .tbmr constitution, 
especially in the action of the nerves and glands. 

• The leader wiU fiad Ibese perticularB verified in the detail, by the ac- 
curate inquiries of the present Bisbqp of Soniin, in his Criterion of Afiracles, 
p. 132, etseq. * 
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Some oF the cases alleged do not reqnire that we should 
]iave recourse to this solution. The first case in the catalogue 
is scarcely distinguishable from the progress of a natural 
covery. ft was that of a young man, who laboured under an 
inflammation of one eye, and had lost the sight of the other. 
The inflamed eye was relieved, but the blindness Of the other 
remained. The inflammation had before been abated by me- 
dicine ; and the young man, at the time of his attendance at 
the tomb, was using a lotion of laudanum. And, what is a still 
more material part of the case, the inflammation, after some 
interval, returned. Another case was that of a young man who 
had lost his sight by the puncture of an awl, and the discharge 
of the aqueous humour throt^h the wound. The sight, which 
had been gradually returning, was much improved during his 
visit to the tomb, that is, probably, in the same degree in which 
the discharged humour was replaced by fresli secretions. And 
it is observable, that these two are the only cases, which, from 
their nature, should seem unlikely to be affected by convulsions. 

In one material respect I allow, that the Parisian miracles 
were different from those related by Tacitus, and from the 
Spanish miracle of the Cardinai de Retz. They had not, like 
them, all the power and all the prejucHee of the country on 
their side to begin with. They were alleged by one party 
against a Jither, by the JansenistS against the Jesuits. These 
were, of course, opposed and examined by their adversanes. 
The consequence of which examlnati«m was, that many fSslse- 
hoods were detected, that with something really extraordimuy 
much fraud appeared to be BMxed. Ai^ If some of the ejasea 
upon which designed misrepresentatioa could not he’ chac^|ed» 
^re not at the time satisfaclorily acesounted for, il was be- 
cause the efficacy of strong spasnodic affections was not them 
sufficiently known. Finally, the cause of^Jansenisni did not 
rise by the miracles, but sunk, althouj^ die mirades had die 
anterior persuaskm of oH the numerous adheimits of that 
cause to set out wi^. 

These, let us remefmbar, are fhe strongest exasnples^ whidi 
the history of ages suppliqi. Iti none of (hem was the mirade 
uneqiiivocai ; by none of them were established prgudices and 
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persuasions overthrown ; of none of them did the credit make 
its way, in opposition to authority and power $ by none of them 
were many induced to commit themselves, and that in contra- 
diction to prior opinions, to a life of mortification, danger, 
and sufferings ; none were called upon to attest them, at the 
expence of their fortunes and safety,* 

* It may be thought that the historian of the Parisian Miradcs, M. Mont- 
gcron, forms an exception to this last assertion. He presented his book (with 
a suspidon, as it should seem, of the danger of what he Was doing) to the 
king ; and was shortly afterwards committed to prison ; from which he never 
came out. Had the miracles been unequivocal, and had Montgeron been 
originally convinced by them, I should havealJowsd this exertion. It would 
have stood, I think, alone, in the argument of our adversaries. But, beside 
what has been observed qf the dubious nature of the miracles^ the account 
which M. Mqntgeron has himself left of his converaion, shows both the state 
of his mind, and that his periuanon was not built upon txtemal miracles.-^ 

Scarcely had he entered the cburcb^yard, when he was struck,^’ he telb 
us, with awe and reverence, hiving never before heard prayers pronoun- 
ced with so much ardour and transport as be observed amongst the suppli- 
ants at the tomb. Ufx)n this, throwing himself on bis knees, resting hia 
elbows on the tomb-stone, and covering his face with bis hands, he spake 
the following prayer : O thou, by whose mterceuion so many miracles are 
said to be performed, if tt he trice Ihdt a part ^ thee surviveth the graoe, 
and that thou hast injiuence mlh the Mmightjf^ haoe pity on the darkness 
qf my understanding, and through his mercy obtain the removal of lY.’’ Ha- 
ving prayed tlips, ** many thoqghts/* as he sayeth, ** began to open them- 
selves to his mind ; and so pro^od was his attention, thnt he centimied on 
' his knees four hbura, not in the least disturbed by the vast crowd of f er- 
' rounding supfdicantv. During this time, all the argumento which he bad 
ever heard or read in fevnor of ChriatMuiity, occurred to him with so much 
feroe, and seemed so strong and convincing, that he went home fully satis- 
of the truth, of religion in general, and of the holiness and power' of 
that person, who,” aS he supposed, *' had engaged the Dhrine goodness 
to enlighten' his undebtaading' lO andddikly.” Douglas’s rCrk, of Mir. p. 
1114 , , 



PART II. 


OF THE AUXIUABY EVIDEHCEB OF CHBISTIAHITY. 


CHAPTER I. 

c 

Prophecy. 

Isaiah lii. 13. liii. Behold, my Servant shall deal prudent- 
ly ; he shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. As 
many were astonished at thee} (his visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men) : so shall he sprinkle many nations ; the kings shall 
shut their mouths at him : for that which had not bean 
told them, shall they see; and that which they had not 
heard, shall they consider.-— Who hath believed our report ? 
and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ? For he shall 
grow up before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a 
dry grom he hath no form nor 'comeliness ; and when we 
shall see him, there is no beauty tliat we should desire him. 
He is despised and rejected of men,i a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief : and we hid, as it were, our faces from 
him ; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. Surely he 
hath borne our grie&, and carried our sorrows : yet we did 
esteem him stricken^ smitten of God, and adlicted. But he 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone 
astray ; we have turned every one to his own way ; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. He was op- 
pressed, and he was afBicted, yet he opened not his mouth : he 
is brought as a lamb to the slaujd^ter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. He was 
taken prison and irom'judgment ; and who shall declare 

11 
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his generation ? for he was cut off out of the land of the li- 
ving: for the transgression of my people was he stricken* 
And he made his grave with the kicked, and with the rich 
in his death ; because he had done no violence) neither was any 
deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him ; 
he hath put him to grief. When thou shalt make his soul aft 
offering for sin^ he shall see his seed) he shall prolong his days^ 
and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He 
shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied ; by 
his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; for he 
shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will T divide him a 
portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the 
strong ; because he hath poured out his soul unto death ; and 
he was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the sin 
of many, and made intercession ibr the transgressors.” 

These words are extant in a book, purporting to eontaift 
the predictions of a writer, who lived seven centuries before 
the Christian mra. 

That material part of every argument from prophecy, 
namely, that the words alleged were actually spoken or writ- 
ten before the fact to which they are applied took j^ace, or 
could by any natural means be foreseen, is, in the present in- 
stance^ incontestable. The record comes out of the custody 
of adversaries. The Jews, us an ancient father well observed, 
are our librarians. The passage is in their copies, as well as 
in ours. Witli many attempts to explain it away, none has 
ever been made by them to discredit its authenticity. 

And, what adds to the force of the quotation is, that it is 
taken from a writing dedaredfy pr(tpkeHc; a writing, pm- 
fe^ing to describe such future transactionB and changes in the 
world, as were connected with the fate and interests of the 
Jewish nation, k is not a passage in an historical or devo- 
tional composition, wbidi, b^ause it turns out to be applica- 
ble to some tbtnre events, or to some future situation of af- 
fairs, is presumed to have been oracular. The words of 
, Isaiah were delivered by liim in a prophetic character, with 
the solemnity belonging to that character ; and what 
delivered, was all almig understood by the Jewish reader to 
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refer to someth rng that was to take place after the time of the 
author. The public sentiments of the Jews, concerning the 
design of Isaiah’s writings, are set forth in the book of Eccle- 
siasticus : He saw, by an excellent spirit, what should come 

to pass at the lost, and he comforted them that monrned in 
Sion. He sliowed what should come to pass for erer, and se- 
cret things or ever tlicy came.” Chap, xlvili. 24*. 

It is also an advantage which this prophecy possesses, that 
it is intermixed with no other subject. It is entire, separate^ 
and uninterruptedly directed to one scene of things. 

The appUchtion of the prophecy to the evangelic history is 
plain and appropriate. Here is no double sense ; no figura- 
tive language, but what is sufficiently intelligible to every 
reader of every country. The obscurities (by which I mean 
the expressions that require a knowleclgc of local diction, and 
of local allusion) are few, and not of great importance. Nor 
have 1 found that varieties of reading, or a different constru- 
ing of the original, produce any material alteration in the 
sense of the prophecy. Compare the common translation 
with that of Bishop Lowth, and the difference is not consider- 
able. So far as they do differ, Bishop Lowth’s corrections, 
which are the faithful result of an accurate examination, bring 
the descrq>tion nearer to the New Testament history than it 
was bcfo*S In the fourth verso of the fifty-third chapter, 
what our Bible renders ** stricken,” he trandates judicially 
stricken and in the eighth verse, the clause, be was taken 
from prison and from ju^ment,’* the bishop gives, ** by an 
.^ppressiv^ judgment he was takim off.” The next words to 
these, who shall declare his generation ?* are much cleared 
Up ID their meaning by the lushop*8 teruon ; ** his maniier 
of life who would declare ?’* t. e., who would stand forth in his 
defence r The former part of the ninth vexse, and he made 
his grave with the wi^ed, and with the ridi in his death,”* 
which inverts the circumstances of Chrtst’s passion, the bishop 
brings out in an order perfectly agreeable to the event ; and 
his grave was aj^inted with the wicked, but with the rich 
ipaa was his tomb*” The words in the eleventh verse, << by 
his knowledge shall roy ri^teous servant justify many,” are. 
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in the bishop’s version, by the knowledge of him shall my 
righteous servant justify many.’* 

It is natural to inquire what turn the Jews themaelves give 
to this prophecy.* There is good proof that the ancient 
Rabbins explamed it of their expected Messiah : f but their 
modern expositors concur, I think, in representing it as a 
description of the calamitous state and intended restoration of 
the Jewish people, who arc here, as thc^ say, exhibited under 
tile character of a single person, t have not diseovered that 
their exposition rests upon any critical arguments, or upon 
these in any other than a very minute degree. The clause in 
the eighth verse, which we render, for the transgression of my 
people was he stricken,” and in the margin, was the stroke 
upon him/* the Jews read, “ for the transgression of my peo* 
pic was the stroke uppn them** And what they allege in sup- 
port of the alteration amounts only to this, that the Hebrew 
pronoun is capable of a plural, as well as of a singular signifi- 
cation i that is to say, is capable of their construction as well 
as ours, i And ibis is all the variation contended for ; the rest 

* ** Vaticinium hoc Esaiac cst earnificiaa Rabblnorum, de quo alJqui Judaei 
mihi confess! sunt, Rabbinos eiios ex propheticis scripturis facdb se extricare 
potuisse, modo JEsaias tacuisset/^ Ilnlse, Tlieol. Jud. p. 319, quoted by 
Foole, inloc. • 

*f Hulse, Theol. Jud. p. 4S0. 

% Bishop Lowth adopts in this place the readiiig of the Seventy, which 
gives smitten to death, ^ for the tramgressions of my people was he smitten 
to death.” The addition of the words ** to death,” makes an end of tite 
Jewish interpretation of the clause. And the authority, upon which thia 
reading (though not given by the present Hebrew text) is adopted, Dr Ken* 
siegt bas set forfii by an argument, not only so cogent, but so clear and po- 
pular, that I beg leave to transcribe the substance of it into this note 

** Origen, after having quoted at large this prophecy concerning the Messiah, 
tells us, that, having once made use of this passage in a dispute agoinat 
some that were accounted wise among the Jews, one of them replied, that 
the words did aot mean one man, but one people, the Jews, who were 
smitten of God, and dispersed among the Gentiles ior their conversion ; that 
he then urged many parts of this prophecy, to shew the absurdity of this in- 
XerpretatioD, and t^t be seemed to press them the hardest by tids sentence^ 
— * for the tcansgreMion of my people was he smitten to death.* Now, aa 
Origen, the author of the Hexapla, mutt have uaderstood Hebrew., we can- 
not suppose that he would have urged this last text as so decisive, if the 
Greek version bad not agreed here with the Hebrew text; nor that these 
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of the prophecy they read as we do. The probability^ there- 
fore, of their exposition, is a subject of which we are as capa- 
ble of judging as themselves. Hiis judgment is open indeed 
to the good sense of every attentive reader. The application 
which the Jews contend for appears to me to labour under 
insuperable difficulties; in paiticukr, it may be demiaaded of 
them to explain, in whote name or person, if the Jewish peo- 
ple be the sufferer, does the prophet speak, when he says, ** He 
hath borne &ur griefs, and carried our sorrows, yet we did es- 
teem him stricken, smitten of God and afflicted ; but he was 
wounded ibr mir transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties, the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed.” Agalot the description in the seventh 
verse, he was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth ; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 
mouth,” quadrates with no part of the Jewish history with 
which we are acquainted. The mention of the graven” and 
the ** tomb,” in the ninth verse, is not very applicable to the 
fortunes of a nation *, and still less so is the conclusion of the 
prophecy in the twelfth verse, which expressly represents the 
sufferings as volmter^^ and the sufferer as interceding for the 
offenders, *1 because he hath poured out his soul unto death, 
and he numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the 
sin of many, and made intercession for the transgressors.” 

wise Jews would have been «t all difitressed by this quotatioa, unless the 
Hebrew text had read agreeably to the words ** to death,” on which the ar- 
gument ppincipaily depended ; for, by quoting it immediately, they would 
have trramplied over him, and reprobated his Greek version. This, when- 
ever they could do it, was their oonsiant practice in their disputes vddi the 
Chnstums. Origen himself, who laboriously eompeFcd the Hebrew text with 
the Septuagint, lias recorded the neoesSit) of atgutng with the Jews, from 
such passages only, as were in the Septoagint ^eeaUe to the Hd»ew. 
Wherefore, as Ongen hfe^ tiarefuliy oomparetl the Greek versbn of the Sep- 
UBgint with the Hebrew text, and as he puzded and confounded the learn- 
ed Jews, by urging upon tbeui the leading * to death” m this place, it 
aeema almost impo&sitde not to eonclude, both i^twi Origan's argument, and 
the dlence of his Jewish adversaries, t^ the Hebrew text at that time 
actually had the word agreeably to the version of the Seventy.” Lowth’s 
Itaiab, Pi. « 
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TneRC are other prophecies of tho Old Testament^ inter- 
preted bjr Christians to relate to the Gospel history, which 
are deserving both of great regard, and of a very attentive 
oonsideradoii ; but f content myself with stating the nbove^ as 
well because I think it the clearest and the strongest of all, 
as because most of the rest, in order that their value be re- 
presented with any tolerable degree of fidelity, require a dis- 
cussion unsuitable to the iimiU and nature df this work. 
The reader will find them di^fiosed in order, .and distinctly 
explained in Bishop Chandler’s treatise upon the sul^t : 
and he will bear in mind, what has been often, and, 1 think, 
truly,' urged by the advocates of Christianity, that there is no 
other eminent person, to the history of whose life so many 
circumstances can be made to They who object, that 

much has been done by the power of chance, the ingenuity of 
accommodation, and the industry of research, ought to try 
whether the same, or any thing like it, could bo done, if Ma- 
homet, or any otlier person, were proposed as the subject of 
Jewish prophecy. 

II. A second head of argument fixun prophecy, is founded 
upon our Lord’s predictions concerning the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, recorded by three out of the four evangelists. 

Luke xxi. And as some spake of the temple, 

how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, As 
for these things which ye behold, the days will come, in the 
which there i^all not be left one stone upon another, that 
sh§ll not be thrown down. And they asked him, saying. 
Master, but when shall these Btings ? and what sign will 
there be when these things shall come to pass ? And he said. 
Take heed that ye be not deceived, for many shall come in 
my name, saying, I am Christ ; and the time draweth near ; 
Go ye not ^eiie/bre after them. But when ye shall hear of 
wars and commodons, be not terrified : for these things must 
first edme to pass, but the end is not by and by. Then said 
he unto them, Nation shall rise agaiiist nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom ; and great earthquakes shall be in divers 
places, and famines and pestilences ; and fearful sights, and 
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gre&t signs shaU there b« fi*oin heaven. Bui bdore all 
they shall lay their hands on you* and persecnte yai^ deliver-, 
ing you up to the syni^gaei^ and into prisons, being brought 
befnc kings and rulers.for my name's sake. And it shall tarn 
to you for a testimony Settle it therefore in your hearts, not 
to meditate befirre, what ye shdl answer ; for lonill give you 
a mouth and wisdom, which bM yonr adversaries sWl not be 
able to gains&y, nor resist And ye shall be betrayed both by 
parents, and tvethren, and kinsiblk, and friends ; and some 
of you shall th^ cause to be put to death. And ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name’s sake. But there shall not an 
hair of your head perish. In your patiente possess ye your 
souls. And when ye shall sets Jerusalem compassed with ar- 
mies, then know that the delation thereof is nigh* Then let 
them which are in Judea dee to the mountains $ and let them 
which are in the midst of it, depart out ; and let not them 
that are in the countries miter thereinto. For these be the 
day^ of vengeance, that all Uiings which are written may be 
fulfilled. But woe unto them that are with child, and to them 
that give suck, in those days ; for there shall be great distress 
in tlie land, and wrath upon this people. And they shall fall 
by the e^ge of the sword, and sliall be led away captive into 
all iiatlv.As : and Jerusalem shall be trodden dcMvn of the Gen- 
tiles, untii the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 

In terms nearly similar, this dkeourse is related in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, and the thirteenth of Mark. 
The prospect of the same evils drew from our Saviour, upon 
another occasion, the fbUowing afieeting eapressions of ocm- 
cern, which arc preserved by Saint Luke (xix. 41--^."}: 

And* when be was come near, be beheld the city, and wept 
over It, saying, If thou hadst known, even^tliou, at least in 
this thy day, the things which belong WSto thy peace 1 but 
BOW they are hid fitun thine eyes. For tlie days shall come 
upon tbcc, that thine enemies ^all cast a trench about thee, 
i|Dd compass thee rwuid, and ke^ thee in on every side, and 
^all lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within 
Ihce*, and iliey shall not le^ve in thee one stone upon another : 
iiecause thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.”— These 
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.|»i# 4 age^ sire direct and explicit predictipi^!; Re&rcz}c^ to tlie 
^Qttie plain, some parabolics!^ c^otber^ise^gura- 
tive» are ibmid in, divers othe^ discoiiEsea pf ^iir liord.* * * § 

The general agreement of with ^e esent, 

yilih the ruin of the Jewish natnm, and jhe captnre of Jern^Sf- 
km under Vespasian, thirty-six years after Christ’s k 

most evident ;:iai|id the accordancy in various articles of d^ail 
and circumstance has been shewn by many karned vrlters. It 
is also an advantage to the inquiry, and to the ar^ment built 
upon it, that wc have received a copkus account of the trans^ 
action from Josephus^: a Jewish and contemporary historian. 
This part of the case is perfectly free from doubt. The only 
question >ivhich, in my opinion, cfui be raised upon the subject, 
is, ivhether the prophecy was realfy delivered befort tlie event ; 
I shall apply^ therefore^ my obsetimtions to this point solely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though varying in the precise 
year of the publication of the three Gospels, concurs in- assign- 
ing them a date prior to the destruction of Jerusalem.f 
Si. This judgment is confirmed by a strong probability ari- 
sing from the coiu>se of human life. The destruction of Jerusa- 
lem took place in the seventieth year after the birth of Christ. 
The three evangelists, one of whom was his immediate compa- 
nion, and tile other two associated with his companions, were, 
it is probable, not much younger than he was. They must, 
consequently, have been far advanced in life when Jerusalem 
was taken ; and no reason has been given why they should 
defer writing tbeir histories so kag. 

3, 4 If the evangelifttb at the time of writing the Gospels, 
had Jtnown of the destruction of Jerusalem, by which cata^ 
strophe the prophecies were, plainly fiilfilled, it is most proba- 
ble, that, in recording the predkdons, they woukl have drop- 
ped some word or otfier about the completion ; in like manner 
as Luke, after rclatHig the denunciation of a dearth by Agabus^ 
adds, “ which came to pass in the days of Claudius Ceesar 

* Matt, xxL SS — 46, xxu. 1—7. Mark x>i. i — IS. Lake xin. 1—0, 
XX. 0—20. xxi. 5—13. 

t La^dner, vol. xiii, 

X Le Clerc, Diss. III. de Quat. £v. fiomt Vti. p. IF41. 

§ Acts xi. 28. 

M 
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whereas the prophecies are given distinctly in one chapter of 
each of the first three Goapehif and referr^ to in several dif- 
ferent passages of each, and in none of all these places does 
there appear the mallest intimation that the things spoken of 
were come to pass. I do admit, that it would have been the 
part of an Impostor, who wished his readers to heli^ that his 
book was written before the event, when in truth it was writ- 
ten after it, to have suppressed any such intimation carefully. 
But this was not the character of the authors of the Gospel. 
Cunning wa&'no quality nf th^rs. Of all writers in the world 
they thought the leest of providing against objections. More- 
over, there is no clause in any one of them, that makes a pro- 
fession of having written prior to the Jewish wars, which a 
fraudulent purpose woiildv pretend. They 

have done neither one thing nor the other : they have neither 
inserted any words, which might signify to the reader that 
their accounts were written brfore the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, which a soplilst would have done ; nor have they drop- 
ped a bint of the completion of the prophecies recorded by 
them, which an undesigning writer, writing after the event, 
■could hardly, on some or other of the many occasions that 
presented themselves, have missed of doing. 

4. Th<i^admonitidn8* which Christ is represented to have 
given to* his followers, to save themselves by fiight, are not 
easily accounted for, upon the supposition of the prophecy 
being fabricated after the event. Either the Christian^ when 
the siege approached, ilid make their escape from Jerusalem, 
or they did not : if they did, they must have had the prophecy 
amongst tliem ; if they did not know of any such prediction at 
the time of the siege, if they did not take notice of any such 
warning, it was an improbable fiction, in a writer publishing 


* Luke ]tzi. SO, su ** When ye shall see Jerusdem compaowd with ar. 
miefl, then kliow that the desolation thereof is nigh ; then let them which 
are in Judea, jSee to the mpontaios ; and let them which ore in the midst 
of it depart out, and let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto.’* 

MatL xiv. 18. ** When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, 
then let them whicli be in Judea 0ee unto the mountains ; let him which is 
on the houBC'top not come down to take any thing out of his house , nei* 
(tier let him which is in the field return back to take his clothes.” 



his work near to that time (which* upon any, mn the lowest 
and most disadvantageous auppoaition, was the case witifi the 
Gospels now in our hands), and addreishig his work to Jews 
and to Jewish cooverts (which Matthew certainly did), to state 
that the followers of Christ had received admonitions, of which 
they made no use when the occasion arrived, and of which, 
experience, then recent, proved, that those who were most oon<- 
cerned to know and regard them were ignorant or negligent. 
Even if the prophecies came to the hands of the evangelists 
through no better vehicle than tradition, it miftt have been by 
a tradition which subsisted prior to the event. And to suppose 
that, without any authority whatever, without so much as even 
any tradition to guide them, they had forged these passages, 
is to impute to them a degree df fraud and imposture, from 
every appearance of which thcir compositions are as far rc* 
moved as possible. 

5. T think that, if the prophecies had been composed after 
the event, there would have been more specification. The 
names or descriptions of the enemy, the general, the emperor, 
would have been found in them. The designation of the time 
would have been more determinate. And I am fortified in 
this opinion by obsemng, that the counterfeited prophecies 
of the Sibylline oracles, of She twelve patriarchs, and I am in- 
clined to belieTfe, most others of the kind, are mere transcripts 
of the history, moulded into a prophetic form. 

It is objected, that the prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem is mixed, or connected, with expressions which relate to 
the^nal jud^^ent of the woHd ; and so connected as to lead 
an ordinary reader to expect, that these two events would not 
be far distant from each other. To which 1 answer, that the 
objection does not ^ncem our present argument. If our Sa- 
viour actually foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, it is suffi- 
cient; even although we ahoultl allow, that the narration of 
the prophecy had combined what had been said by him upon 
kindred subjects, without accurately piwsmrving the onier, or 
always noticing the transiiioii, of the discourse. 
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In stating the iBonaiitj of the Qospel an argument of its 
truth, 1 am wHIing to^ admit two. points ; firsts t^t the teach- 
ing of moralitjr was not tlia pnenary design of the mhsion ; se- 
condly, that moraliQ^ neither m the Gospel, nor In an^ other 
book, can he a^objecki prt^ly apeaking, of discovery. 

If I were to describe in a very fev words the scope of Chris- 
tianity, as a rfvelatiou,* I shonid say, that it was to influence 
the condnet of human life, by espildishing the proof of a futnre 
state of reward and punishing,-— to bring life and immor^ 
tality to light.’* The direct oi^t^ tberdTere^ of the design, isj, 
to supply motives, and not rukis ; sanctions, and not precepts. 
And these were what mankind stood inost in need oil The 
members of civilized society ban. In ah ordinary cases, judge 
tolerably well how they ou^ki to act ; but without a future 
states or, which is the same thing, without credited evidence of 
that state, they want a motive to their duty ; they want at least 
strength of motive, sufiicient to bear up against the force of 
passion, the temptation of pre^t advantage. Their rules 
want authority. Tlie moSt is^rUnt service that ean be ren- 
dered to human life, and ihti conSe<}Uoiitly, whidi, one nught 
expect belbrelmnd, would great atid^office of a re- 
v^tion from God, is to eonvey to the world authorised assu- 

«> 

« Great and inesttenshb heat^willl ttwy ac^eme fibm^a missi^ of 

fchrrst, and especially liU dtatk, wiridh 'doaot bdoogmi^riBdaBity 
as fa S that Is, they or^ht have existed, aqd they jnigbt have been 

Bccomp^shed. diough we had never^ in this fifivhaei* made acquainted with 
diem. . These effl»:ts ha fsry ^Mssive t th^ be interesthig even 
tq other ordo^ of inteipieat he^i^ 1 thiak it is uge»eEal Ofihdop, aaA 
one to whid^T^lit^ h>tui;GCiiiye, fau^fafticlid Christ's death 

fektend to the whew Was thS redeiBptkm of the worid, 

** He » the propitiatiea fef tMWsias, aed iiotfor ours ofaly, bat for the whole 
world.” 1 ^bn, u. Q. future happioess,- perhaps the ioture 

eristcncD of jl^ie species, and more gracious terras of acceptance extended 
to all^ mffitidK^cnd upon it, of^be procured by it. Now these effects, wliat- 
evertheybe, do not belong to Chfaxoauty as -a revelation; because they 
exist with respect to ihoie to whom it »not renmltd. 
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smees of the reality ^ « future wcisteiihfr And i^hough, in 
doing this OT by mmietiy^ef the iamepe^n hy whom 
ibis is done> monil or^edbatnplcs or titotimtiotifi of 

moral precepts tnay be oecmohaL^^ilUis taiad be highly va* 
iuabis yet atili they do tML lora 4he original purpose of the 
mrssioQ* 

Secondlyj^ JMorality^ ticsther In the Gotfpel, ivhr hiiOfi^OtHer 
book, can be a subject of diaemrery, y>rcf)erly id etilled. * 6 y 
which pvoposhion, 1 ifnrean that there catiiuit, fn morality, be 
any thing similar to what are cailed disoovafi^ in nutaral phi- 
losophy, in the arts of life, and hi looie acienoei ; as the sys- 
tem of ihe universe, the circulation of the blood, the polarity 
4^ the magnet, the laws of gravitation, alphabeitcsd writing, 
decimal ariihmetiG, and aoma^'P^fr Ihii^ of the same sort ; 
&cts, or proofs, or contrlvauH^ before totalfy unknown and 
untfaought of. Whoever, therefore, esipects, in reading tlie 
New Testament, Co be struck whh dlseevenes in morals in the 
manner in whidi his mind was abated Vhen he fitvt came to 
the knowledge of tbedmeovei4ei sboirc mentioiied ; or rather 
in the manner in whidh the wokld Vas alfeeted by tbem, when 
they were first pobHrited ; enpecta what, as i apprehend, the 
nature of the sukgect renders it impiNsiblo that he should meet 
with. And the fbandation of my opinion is this, that the qua- 
^lities of actions depend e&ouiy ufm thdr efiects, which ef- 
fects must afi along have been die subject of human experience. 

When it is once Mded^MmaUer upon what principle, that, 
to do good ifl virtue, the rest is calculation. Bui since the cal- 
cplation cannot be infilltuted concerning each particular ac- 
tion, vre aMpblish mte^moiiiate cules ; ^ which proceeding 
Ae bcunitisa of morali^ i$ mudh fadhtated, for then it is con- 
cerning our rules alohe that we need inquire, whether, ia 
their tendency, tbey be beneficial ; concerning our actions, we 
have only to ok, whethW hhey be agreeable So the rules. We 
refer actitmailSp rules, «nd tmhB to public happinem. Now, in 
the fiirmotiott of these ndos, dieveii no place hr discovery, 
properly so called, bttt t^re ii ample mom hr the exercise 
df wisdom, jadgroeitt, and prudence. 

As 1 wtKh to deliver argument rflbcr than panegyric, I shall 
treat t>f the morality of die Gosp^ in aabgection to these ob- 
eervatioiM.<«»And, afier all, 1 think it cnchti morality, as, con- 
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sidering 0xaa whom it earner is most extraordinaiy I and sudi 
as» without albwing soaie degree of reality to the character 
and pretensions of the relighm» ^ is difficult to acet^nt for : 
or, to place the aiguioeot a Udie lower in die scale, it is sudi 
a morality as completely repels the supposition of its being 
the traditiofi of a barbarous age, or of a barbarous people, of 
the religion bmng founded in folly, or of its being the pro- 
duction of craft ; and it repels also, in a great degree the sup- 
position of itsdiavingbeentheeffusiofi of an enthusiastic mind. 

The dividon^ under which the subject may be most con- 
veniently treated, is that of the things taught, and the man- 
ner of teaching. 

Under the first head, I shcmld willingly, if the limits and 
nature of my work admitted ^ It, transcribe into this chapter 
the whole of what has been said upon the morality of the' Gos- 
pel, by the author of The iMemal Evidence of Christianiitf ; 
because it perfectly agrees widi my own o^iinion, and because 
it is xitiposaible to say the' same things so well. This acute ob- 
server of human nature^ and, as -1 believe, sincere convert to 
Christianity, appears to me to have made out satisiactorily the 
two foibwxng positions, vix* 

L Thai ^e Gospd omits some ipialideB, which have usually 
engaged tbeprdses and admlradofi of mankind, but which, in 
resjity, and in their general effiecta, have been inrejudicial to 
human happiness. 

II. That the Go^el has broixg^ forwards aoUie virtues, 
which possess the hipest intrinsic vslue, but which have com- 
monly been overlooked and eonlemited* ' 

The fimt pf these prc^MMatloiis he exemplifies inithe instan- 
ces of fri^dthip, ptftriotfom, active oburage I .ta the sense in 
which these i|ii^ides aiwbsaal}y uiidb^ and in the con- 
duct which they ciimi pfodUee.^ . ' 

The se^nd, in the iWftsriees of passive courage or endu- 
rance f>f sfiffiMrings, parie^cc under affronts and injuries, hu- 
mility,' Titetnttance, placatnUty. ' 

T^ truth is, there are two opposite descriptions of ch»- 
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racter, under which Bumkind may generally be dasMsd* The 
one poBsems vigour, ilrmneas, reaolutiiCBi s ia diviag and ac- 
tive, quick in its senaibiMUea, jealoua nf ita fkiau, eager in 
its attachmentB, inflexible In ijn purpoie^ violent in ita reaent- 
menta. 

The other, yielding, complying, forgiving; not 

prompt to aol;, but willing to suffer ; aileut and gende under 
Tndeneaa and insult, suing fltr reconciliatton ^ere othera 
would demand satisfliction, giving way to the pudies of im- 
pudence^ conceding and indulgent to the ^^ndices, the 
wroDg-headodness, tlSe intractability, of those vkb whom it 
has to deal 

The former of tliese characters is, and ever hath been, the 
favourite of the world. It is the character of great men. There 
is a dignity in it which uiiiversaliy commands respect. 

The latter is poor-^irited, tame, and al^ect. Yet so it 
hath happened, that with the Founder of Christianity, this 
latter is the subject of his commendation, his precepts, his ex- 
ample ; and that the former is so, in no part of its compo- 
sition. This, and nothing else, is the character designed in the 
following r^narkable passages t ** Resist not evil : but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on the ri^t cheek, turn to him the other 
also : and if any man will sue thee at law, and take away thy 
aost, let him have tby cloke also ; and Whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him twain ; love your enmnies, 
bleu them diat curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefuUy use you and persecute you.” 
This certainly is not common-place morality. It is very ori- 
ginal. It shows at least (and k is fl>r this purpose we pro- 
ddbe it) ^uit no two ^ings pan be more different than the 
Heroic and the Christian cbaimiter. 

Now the autbffr, to whom I refer, has not only marked 
this difl&sutoe more strcmgly than any preceding writer, but 
has proved^ m^^pontradictioii to first impression^ to popular 
opinion, to the encomiuias of orators and poets, and even to 
the suflrage^ of historians and mowdisU, that the latter cha- 
racter possesses the most of true monh, both as being most 
difficult either to be acquired or stained, and contribu- 
ting most to the happineu and tranquillity of social life. The 
state of his argument is as follows : 



I. If Ibifidispociitldla uutineir^Als fe dcar; i3bfe 

ivor^d be a df Wb^as, ^ tlfe ky&k^ 

dispb^ition wm utflveiraid, it virddld {ij!bdU6e a isedte df 

coutdntidail. lUb indrld dddd iidt bdtd K genehitidb df 
such men. - , . ... 

II. iff %hdt the fedt^ the diUpositioki be pactfal ; if a ibw 
be aetifi&iekiby it, ambn^t a Innltitude wfm iire in what- 
ever degi^'b tt ptfcvatl, In the aame propnrtibn it pre- 
vents, ailays; ^nd terminaieb 'parrels, the dbtufbers of 
butnan heippiTleiis; and the grt»t soturecs of htnnan miiery', ib 
£ir as man's happiness and misery depend upon man. With- 
out this disposition, enmitied must Uot tndy be frequent, but, 
once bejepin, must be etehtai: for, each retalidtzdn being h 
fresli injury, and, cOnseqUedl^, rcqidi^ing d fh^h mt^^adion, 
no period cab be assigned to the reciprocation of affi^onts, and 
to the progress of haired, bat that whidi doses the lives, or 
at least the intercourse. Of thh parties. ' 

1 Would only add to these db^rvations, that dthough the 
former of the two diaractm nbove described niay be occa- 
sionally useful *, althoQgh, perhaps, a great general, or h great 
statesih'an, may be formed Ify it, end thefse itiky be instrii- 
ments of important benefits to tnankind, ;^t is this nothing 
more th^lT what is true of ibkay qaalifi'es which are acknow- 
ledged to be vicious. *£ffvy is a ^aBty of tbis'eiHt ; 1 know 
not a stronger stimulus to sfiEertfon ; many a Scfiiio&r, many an 
artist, many a sddier, has bemi produced by itVn^vcnheless, 
since in its general eflfeem it is noxious, 'it Isproperly Cfbh- 
'dedined, cerminly n not^pthlied, by sober mbraZkts. 

It was a portion of the same .tltariicter as thm we are de- 
fendoig^ nr rather of his kite die same chankter, Which 
our Saviour displayed, m bis repe^^-d>ft:Wdion'^^^ 
hitioh dThkdi^lest his great- 
ness with them was^o th^t 

love of distinetibn, and ^eedindss df supeiiolnty, which the 
chief persons iimdhgrt hil edUdfryibmi We^ wont, on all oc- 
iS^OflS, great and W’b^yJ ^ Th^ (th‘e Scribes aiid 
I^ansees) love the uppermost rooms at &Lts, ahd the chief 
scats in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to 
be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called Rabbi, 
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for cnie Is ev^n Christy usdiall je &e brethren ; 

md cult ^4A yottr fether liptm the akrtb^ &r one is your 
F^Hher, ivbibh is in beft^^.n ; neither be jpe csUed terterss for 
one is your i^eti Christ; liSit he ilmt Is greatest 

among yoti, shall bb yothr sOnrant t and siphosoerer eiii^ m^It 
himseli^ shall be ab^ed ; and he that idiall h^lnble himself, 
shall be exaljted/’* I make no further femark upon these 
passages {beoailse they are} in truth, Oiedy a repetition of the 
doctrine} diffi^nt expressions if£ the principle, which we haoe 
already stetcd), except that sdtne^of the passages, especially 
Out Lord’s idrke to the gbCstt tit an entertatnmentyf seem to 
extend the rule to ^liat call mannetsi which was both re- 
gular in point of consistency} hnd not so much beneath the 
dignity of our Lord^ mitn<^, es«hiay at first^ sight be suppo- 
sed, for bad ihaiihers are bad aaoTals. 

It is sufficiently apparent, tiiat the precepts we ha^e recited, 
or rather the disposition whid) these precepts inculcate, relate 
to personal conduct from persotud motives; to cases in which 
men act from impulse, fdr themselves, and from themselves. 
When to be conndacd, what is necessary to be done 

for the saldebf the public, and out of a regard to the general 
weliare (Which consideration, fbr the most part, ouglit exclu- 
sively to govern the duties of men In public stations), it comes 
to a case to Which ihe raids do not belong. This distinction is 
plain : anddC it-itm less so, the consequence would not be 
much ^ » "Wy seldoxa that, in the intercourse of 

private Kfe, men act w^ ptd)hc views. The personal motives, 
ixpm which ffiey do aet^ the rale regulates. 

The prefiirefice of the pati^t to fhe heroic character, which 
We have hem noticed} and whidt the reader will find explain- 
ed at lai^^ia the woi^to^whitih we have referred him, is a 
peeufiudty intb^CMsdan mutation, which I propose as an 
argutteiii of uMbm wsry Btuth beyond the situation and na- 
tural c&srkctdirWtlie peinm w delivered it. 

IL A s&mdjuigamentf drawn fropa the morality of the New 
Testament, Is ^'Stress which I0 laid by our Saviour upon the 

* Matt, xxiiu d« Sec also Mark ail. 39k Luke zx* 43« xiv. 7. 

t Luke ziv. 7. 
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regulation of the thoughte* An 4 I place this cansiderafcioxi 
next to the other, because thej are connected* The other re- 
lated to the mahcious pasuons 3 this, to the voluptuous. To- 
gether, they oomprehf^ the whole character. 

Out of the heoint proceed evil thoughts, murdersi adulte- 
ries, ibrnications,” &c. — ‘‘ These are the things which defile 
a man.'’ Matt xv. IQ. 

^ Woe yon, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
mahe clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but 
within they are full of extortion and exoess.-^Ye are like into 
whited sepukb'res, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but arc within full of dead men’s bones, and of all unclean- 
ness ; even so ye also ontwm^ly tq^pear righteous unto men, 
bat s itkm ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity*”* 

And more particularly tW strong expression, f Whoso- 
ever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” 

There can be no doa^ wi^ any reSecting mind| but that 
the propensities of onr nature must be subjected to regulation: 
but the question is, where the check ought to be placed, upon 
the thought, or only upon the action ? In ibis questUn^ our 
Saviour, in the texts here quoted, has prooounc^ a decisive 
jiidginont. He makes the control of t^u^C essential. In- 
ternal pi bun is eveiy thing. Jllow 1 contend that 

this IS the only discipline which can sueneed} iq aiher words, 
that a moral system, which prohibits actioiis, leaves the 
thoiighu at liberty, will be ineffectual, and is theis^fore unwise. 
1 know not how to go about the proof of a pomt, which de- 
pends upon experience, and up<m a knowledgo vS the human 
constiCutkm, better than by citing die judgment ofpmonsi, wno 
appear Ip have given great attsntiqp to ^ ^ he 

well qualified to Cbrm a true li^iuion alKHH iu Boerhaave, 
speaking wf this veiy dedaratlon of our Bavioar, << Whosoever 
looketh on a woman^to hist aftei' her, hadi ukmdy committed 
adultery wlfh her in hh hear^* and undemtiiadipg it, as we do, 
to contain an injoiuHtioa to lay th^ dieck upon the thoughts, 
wl|i wont to say^ tbsA ««oiir JSaviour knew mankind better than 


*Matt. zxukSS. 87° 


f Ib. V. 93. 



.SoctbUb.” Haller, who has recorded this flf^ing of Boerhaave^ 
adds to it the foUowing remarks of his own: * It did not 
escape the observation of our Saviour, that the flection of 
any evil thoughts was the best defence i^galnit vice r fmv when 
a debauched person fills his imagination with impure pictures, 
the licentious ideas which he recals, feil not to stimulate hia 
desires with a degree of violence which he cannot tedst. This 
will be Mowed by gratification, unless some external ^stade 
should prevent him from the commission of a skij which he 
had internally resolved on,’* — Every moment of time (says 
our author) that is spent in meditations upon sin, increases 
the power of the dangerous object which has possessed our 
imagination.” 1 suppose these reflections be generally aa« 
sented to. 

111. Thirdly, had a teacher of morality been asked concent 
ing a general principle of conduct, and fer a short rule of life; 
and had he instructed the person who consulted him, coii* 
Btantly to refer his actiens to what he believed to be the will of 
bis Creator, and constantly to have in view, not his own in- 
terest and gratification alone, but the happiness and comfort 
of those about him,” he would have been thought, I doubt not^ 
in any age of the world, and in any, even the most improved, 
state of morals, to have delivered a judicious answer ; because, 
by the first dpwetion, he suggested the only motive which acts 
steadily and uliifefrmly, in sight and out of sight, in famiHiar oc- 
currences and under pressing temptations ; and in the second, 
he^rrected, what, of afl tendeneies in the human character, 
stands mosria naed ef oorrectkin, teifishness, or a contempt of 
ot&r men’s amvenieQCy and solisfection. In estimatuig the 
value of a mordi ruje^ we are to have regard not only to the 
particular ^ty, bift the general ^irit ; not only to what It di- 
rects us to do^ blit tn the character which a compliance with 
itsdirei^onisISt^loforBiiails. So, in the present instance, 
the rule here i»eked will never fiul to make him who obeys it 
, eondderate^ not or^ of the rights, bt|t of the feelings of other 
:pienj bodily and mental, in great matters and in sinaU; of the 


* X^tters to his Dmiji^iten. 
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ease, tlie accommodation, the self-complaccncy ol* all with 
whoiii Ik* lias any concern, especially of ail who are in his 
power, or fle[;en(!ent n{)oii his will. 

Now what, in the most ap))laudeil philosopher of the most 
cnlif^litoned age of the world, would have hecu deemed w orthy 
ol' Ins wisdom, and ol his character, to say, our yaviour hath 
KM id, and upon jubt such an occabion as that which wc have 
feigned. 

“ 'riiencone of them, which wa^ xi lawyer, asked him si 
c]uos(ion, tempting him, and saying, Master, which is the great 
commandment in the law ? Jesus said unto him, Tlmu shidt 
]ovc the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with ail tliy 
Koul, and with all thy mind ; this is the first and great coni- 
inuiidinciit : and the second is like unto it, Thou shall love thy 
iieiglihour as th>sc*lf: on ilicbc two commandments hang xill 
the law and the prophets/’* 

TJie second picccpt occurs in Saint Matthew (stix. 16.) on 
another occasion similar to tins ; and both of them, on a third 
simikir occasion, in Luke (x. 27.) In these two latter in- 
stances, the cjiiobtion proposed was, Wluit shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life ?'* 

L'p<in all ilicso occasions, I consider the words rf our Saviour 
as expressing jireciscly the same thing ne what I iiave put into 
the rn /ulh ol tlie moral philosopher. Nor do J think that it 
<lclracts much Irom the merit of the answer, that these pre- 
cepts are extunt in ihe Mosaic code ; foi* his laying his finger, 
if I m.iy so say, upon these prcce^its ; his drawing them out 
from the rest of tliat voluminous institution; his stating of 
them, net simply amongst the number, but as the greatest and 
the sum oi'ali the others ; in a word, his proposing of them to 
his hearers lor their rule and principle, was our Saviour's own. 

And what our Saviour had said upon tiic hubject, appears 
to me to have Jiied the senlimeni amongst his ioliowers. 

iSaint Paul ha.s it expressly, “ If there be any other com- 
mandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying. Thou 
^lalt love thy neighbour as thyself and again, “ For oil 
jlUllaw is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shall love 
thy neighbour as thy sell’.”} 


* Matt. xxii. 35 — 40. 


t Rom. xxUi. 9. 


} Gal. V. 14. 
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Saint John, in like manner, “ This commandment have we 
from him, that he who loveth God, loveth his brother al&o.”* 
Saint Peter, not very ditfercnlly : “ Seeing that ve have 
purified your souls in t^beyiiig the truth, through the Spirit, 
unto uiifoignnl love of the brethren, see that you love one an- 
other with a pure heart fervently ”f 

And It is so well Unowm, as to leqiiirc no citations to veri- 
fy it, that this love, or cliarl(y, or, in other vvortls regard to 
the welfare of others, runs, in various forms, thiKuigh all the 
preceptive parts of the apostolic writings. It is the tlteme of 
all their exhortations, that with which tlieir iiioraljty begins 
and ends, from winch all their details and cnujiierations set 
out, and into vvhicli they return. 

And that this temper, lor some time at least, descended in 
its purity to succeeding Christians, is attested by one of the 
earliest and best of tlic remaining writings of the ajxistolical 
iiither.s the ep:^tlo of the llonian Clement. The meekness of 
llie Christian character reigns throughout the wlmle of that 
excellent piece. The occasion called for it. It was to com- 
pose the distentions of the church of Corinth. And the ve- 
nerable hearer of the apostles does not la 11 short, in the dis- 
jilay of this principle, ol the finest passages of their w^ritings. 
lie culls to the iXMncmhrance of the Corinihian ehnreh its 
former character, in which ye were all of you,” he tells 
them, “ humble- minded, not lK>asling of any thing, desiring 
rather lo be subject than to govern, to give than to receive, 
being content with tlie portion God hath di.spensetl to you, 
an^l hearkening diligently to his word i ye were enlarged in 
your bowels, having his sulTeriiigs alwavs before your eyes. 
Ye contended day and night for tlie whole brotherhood, that 
with compassion ami a good conscience the number of his 
elect niighr be sa\Vd. Ye were sincere, and without oflencc, 
towards each other. Ye bewailed every one Jiis neighbour s 
siiif, esteeming their defects your own/*:|. His prayer for 
them was for the " return of peace, ioug-sufibring, anti pa- 

■* 1 John iv. 21. -ft Pitsjr i. 22, 

T r.p. Clcin. lloin. c, 2; Abp. WuJ^'n liaiisliiLior. 
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orrt.’putation, :uiiljorIty of public opinion, or even of tlie 
opinli^ii of ”oooi men, tlie fa:iti‘.i:iction of beiri;;; veil received 
and well of, the benefit of bein^ known and distin- 

gu^^ll('d, arc U'picc' te> which we arc fain to biue recoiii'se in 
our e:;lio: til* ions, the true virtue that ^shich dibcardrt these 
considcralioiis aliholuUly, and wlocli iclircs froni them all to 
!hc single internal purpose of pjoa.dng God. Thi'> at least was 
tlie virtue whicli our Savionr taught. And in teaching of this, 
lie not only u<^:da c;l the viewh of liis followers to the proper 
measure and princ iple of human duty, but acted in consistency 
with liib office as a monitor from licnviTu 


Next to wlint our Saviour taught, maybe considered the 
manner oi'hi'- tcnchhij; which was cxlrcnioly peculiar, yet, I 
lliink, in ccisely adapted lo the pccuiiaritv of Ids character and 
Miualloru Mis Ici^sons did not consist of di^quisitions; of any 
thing like moral essays, or like sermons, or like set treatises 
upon the sevt'ral points which lie rn(*ntioncch When he ilc- 
livered a prtiepl, it was seldom tliat he added any proof or 
m’irurm'iu ; still more seldom, that he accompanied it with, 
V liat ail i>r«.ee. ts recjuire, limitations and distinctions. His in- 
s’ i net'.. n?. were conceived in short, emphalie, sententious rules, 
i i occasional rcnecliens, or in sound maxims. 1 do not think 
that ildi: was a nauu-al, or would have been a proper roetliod 
for i) |.ldli'‘:ophcr or a moralist j or tiiat it is a method which 
ran he ‘-ucci ssrnlly imitated by iia. l?ut J contend that it wfls 
fuitable to the character which Christ assumed, and to iVe 
situation in wlf.cb, as a teacher, he was placed. He produced 
hinifleJ/ as a mc^^cnircr frow God. He put the truth of what 
he taught upon aiiihority,* In the choice, therefore, of his 
uuhIi- of teaching, il:e purpose by him to be consulted was im- 
j.rv'^Sinti ■ becaiU'e ti.nviclion, which forms the })rincipal end of 
our discoursoft, was to arise in the miuds of his follow'ers from 

♦ / s:iy unto j.ni, S'v.car not at all; I say unto you, llcsisL not cvjI ; 1 
oy unto Lvj... enemies. J- 

? Mult. V. 3l,‘J9, II. 
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■a different source, from their respect to his person and autlio- 
rity. Now, lor the purpose of impression singly and exclu- 
sively (I repeat again, that we are not here to consider the 
convincing of the understanding), I know nothing which 
would have so great force as strong ponderous maxims, fre- 
quently urged, and frequently brought back to the thoughts of 
the hearers. I know nothing that could in this view be said 
better, than “ Do unto others as ye would that others should 
<lo unto you “ The first and great commandment is, Thou 
slialt love the Lord ihy God ; and the second if like unto it. 
Thou slialt love thy neighbour as thyself.” It must also be 
icincmbcrcd, that our Lord’s ministry, upon the supposition 
L-itbor of one year or of three, compared with his work, was 
of short duration; tliat within this time, he had many places 
to visit, various audiences to address ; that his person was ge- 
nerally besieged by crowds of followers ; that he was, some- 
times, driven away from the place w'here he was teaching by 
persecution, and, at other times, thought fit to withdraw hira- 
sell Irorn the commotion's of the populace. Under these cir- 
cumstances, nothing appears to have been so practicable, or 
likely to be so efficacious, as leaving, wherever he came, con- 
cise lessons of duty. These circumstances at least show the 
necessity he was under of comprising what he delivered with- 
in a small compass. In particular, his sermon upon the mount 
ought always to be considered with a view to these observa- 
tions. The question is not, whether a fuller, a more accurate, 
a more systematic, or a more argumentative discourse upon 
moKils might not have been pronounced \ but wliether more 
cou)^l have been said in the same room, better adapted to the 
exigencies of the hearers, or better calculated for the purpose 
of impression ? Seen in this light, it has always appeared to 
me to be admirable* Dr Lardner thought chat this discourse 
was made up of what Christ had said at different times, and 
on different occasions, several of which occasions are noticed 
in Saint Luke’s narrative. I can perceive no reason for this 
opinion. 1 believe that our Lord delivered this discourse at 
one time and place, in the manner related by Saint Mattiiew, 
and that he repeated the same rulc^ and maxims at differciic 
limes, as opportunity or occasion suggested; that they weie 

N 
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often in his mouth, and were repeated to different audiences, 
and in various conversations. 

It is incidental to this mode of moral instruction, which pro- 
ceeds not hy proof but upon authority, not by disquisition but 
by precept, that the rules will be conceived in ab^lutc terms, 
leaving the application, and the distinctions that attend it, to 
the reason of the hearer. It is likewise to be expected, that 
they will be delivered in terms by so much the more forcible 
and energetic, as they have to encounter natural or general 
propensities.' It is further also to be remarked, that Liany of 
those strong instances, which appear in on. Lord's sermon, 
such as, “ If any man will smite thee on t i cheek, turn 

to him the other also:” If any * an will the law, 

and take away thy coat, let him have th y cloak “ Who- 

soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go With uim fwain 
though they appear in the form of specific preccyts, arc in- 
tended as descriptive of disposition 'nd character. A specific 
compliance with the precepts would be of little value, but the 
disposition which they inculcate is of the highest. He who 
should content himself with waiting for the occasion, and with 
literally observing the rule when the occasion oflered, v ould 
do not*'<pg, or worse than nothing ; but he who considers the 
character and disposition which, is hereby inculcaied, and 
places that disposition before him as the i.iodcl wnirlj he 
should bring his own, takes, perhaps, tb best possiuu; ^lethod 
of improving the benevolence, and of ca’ l. an 1 rectifying 
the vices, of his temper. 

If it be said that this disposition is uuattalnal lo 1 answer, 
so is all perfection : ought therefore a moralist to rcu miaond 
imperfections? One excellency, however, oft Saviour’s 
rules is, that they are either never mistaken, or never so mis- 
taken as to do harm. I could feign a hundred cases, in which 
the literal application of the rule, “ of doing to others as we 
would that others ehouid do unto us," might mislead us : but 
I never yet met with the man who was actually misled by it. 
NotHithstanding that our Lord bade his followers, not to 
resist evil," and ** to forgive the enemy who should trespass 
against them, not till seven times, but till seventy times seven/' 
the Christian world has hitherto suffered little by too much 
5 
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placability or forbearance. I would repeat once more^ what 
has already been twice remarked^ that these rules were de- 
signed to regulate personal conduct from persontd motives, 
and for this purpose alone. 

I think that the^e observations will assl^it us greatly in 
placing our Saviour’s conduct, as a moral teacher, in a proper 
point of view ; especially when it is considered, that to deliver 
moral disquisitions was no part of his design — to teach mo- 
rality at all WPS only a subordinatc^part of it ; his great busi- 
ness beir ^ t^ "i jr dy, what was iniidi more wanting than les- 
sons of morality, Uuoger moral sanctions, and clearer assu- 
rances of a F .i ' j Jgraent * 

The patuoii,!> ♦he Testament are, many of them, 
Mich ns we hnve .lono honour to any book in the world : I 
do not -..ean in style and diction, but in the choice of the sub- 
in st* iicture of the narratives, in the aptness, pro- 
priety, and force of the c cumstanccs woven into them ; and 
in some, as that of the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the 
Pharisee and the Publican, in a union of pathos and simpli- 
city, which, in the best productions of human genius, is the 
fruit only of a much-cxercised and well-cultivated judgment. 

The hordes Prai/er, for a succession of solemn thoughts, 
lor fixing ♦he atlention iipoir a few great points, for suitable- 
ness > V y lliion, for sufficiency, for conciseness with- 
out obv urity, if.' /ti weight and real importance of its peti- 
tions, is witiiout V. qual or a rival. 

From whenc.' Jiu itiesc come ? Whence bad this man his 
wisdom ? our Saviour, in fact, a well-instructed philoso- 
• 

• Some api)«.w. to require a religions system, or, in the books which pro- 
fess to deliver tfiat minute dictions for eveiy case and occurreaco 

that may arise. This, say tlicy, is .nectary to fender a revelation perfect, 
especially one which has for its object the regulation of human conduct. 
Now, how prohx, luid yet how incomplete and unavailing, such an attempt 
must have been, is proved hy one notable example : The Indoo and Mus- 
sulman religion are institutes of all civil law, regnlattiig the minutest ques- 
tions both of property, and of all qucstioiM whicii I'ome. under the cogoi/ance 
of the magistrate. And to what length details of this kind are necessuri^ 
carried, when once begun, may be underbid from an anecdote of the 
Mussulman code, which we have received from the most respectable autho- 
rity, that not less tlian twealif-five thousand traditional precepts have been 
promulgated,” — ^llaiailtou’*. Tivtiidution of the lleyda, or Guide.) 
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phcr, whilst be is represented to us as an illiterate peasant ? 
Or shall we say that some early Christians of taste and edu- 
cation composed these pieces, and ascribed them to Christ? 
Beside all other incredibilities in this account, I answer, with 
Dr Jortin, that they could not do it. No specimens of com- 
position, which the Christians of the first century have left 
us, authorize us to believe that they were equal to the task. 
And how little qualihed the Jews, the countrymen and com- 
panions of Christ, were to assist him in the undertaking, 
may be judged of from the traditions and writings of theirs 
which were the nearest to that age. The whole collection of 
the Talmud is one continued proof into what follies they fell 
whenever they left their Bible ; and how little capable they 
were of furnishing out such lessons as Christ delivered. 


But there is still another view, in which our Lord^s dis.- 
XKmrscB deserve to be considered; and that is, in their nega- 
tive character,— not in what they did, but in what they did 
not, c/'^lain. Under this head, the following reflections ap- 
pear to me to possess some weight. 

1, They exhibit no particnlar description nf the invisible 
world. The future happiness of the good, and the misery of 
the bad, which is all we. want to be assured of, is directly 
and positively affirmed, and is represented by metaphor^ and 
.comparisons, which were plainly intended as motaphorsc and 
, somparisons, and as nothing more. As to the rest, u solemn re- 
serve is maintained. The question concei^ping the woman who 
had hM lurried to seven brothers, Whose shall she be in 
, vtbe resurrep^n ?” was of a natore .cpdcolated to have drawn 
^tfrom ^hrjst a^ more circomstautial account of the state of the 
human^pech^s in jthei^ future existence. He cut short, how- 
^ ever, tlip inquiry by an aoM^r, which at C|pce rebuked intru- 
ding curiosity, and was agreeable to the best apprehensions we 
are able to form upon th(9. subject, viz* “ That they who are 
ccouate d wo rtby of |hat resurre ction, shall be as the angels o. 
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.God in heaven.*’ I lay a stress upon this reserve, because it 
repels the suspicion of cnlhustastn : for enthusiasm is wont to 
expatiate upon the condition of the departed, above all other 
subjects ; and with a wild particularity. It is moreover a to- 
pic which is always listened to with greediness. The teachei*, 
therefore, Whose principal purpose is to draw upon himself at- 
tention, is suire to be full of it. The Koran of Mahomet ia 
half made up of it. 

t 

IT. Our Lord enjoined no austeiities. He not only enjoin- 
ed none as absolute duties^ but he i^ecommendeef none as car- 
rying men to a higher degree of Divine favour. Place Chris- 
tianity, in this respect, by the side of all institutions which have 
been founded in the fanaticism, either of their author, orof bia 
first followers ; or rather compare, in this respect, Christianity 
as it came from Christ, with the same religion after it fell into 
other hands ; with the extravagant merit very soon ascribed to 
celibacy, solitude, voluntary poverty 5 with the rigours of an 
ascetic, and the vows of a monastic life ; the hair shirt, the 
watchings, the midnight prayers, the obmutescence, the gloom 
and mortification of religious orders, and of those who aspired 
to religious perfection, ’ 

III. Our Saviour uttereJno impassioned devotion. There 
was no heat in his piety^ or in the language in which he ex- 
pressed it ; hb Vehement or rapturous ejaculations, no violent 
urgency, in his prayers. The Lord's Prayer is a model of 
calm devotion. His words in the garden are unafiected ex- 
pressions, of a deep indeed, but sober piety. He never ap- 
pears to have been worked Up into any thing like that elation, 
or that emotion of spirits, v^ieh is occasionally observed iti 
most of those, to Whom the naihe of enthusiast cah in any de- 
gree be applied. I feet a resp^t for Methodists, because I 
believe that thci^e is to b^ found amongst, them much sindeiw 
piety, and avafting, though not jolways weU-inibrmed, Christi- 
anity : yet 1 never attended a meeting of theirs, bat 1 came 
away with the iWBcOtion, how tfifteteiit what I heard was from 
what I read $ I do not mean in doctrine, "with which, at pre- 
sent, 1 have no concern, but in ndhiner; how dii&rent from 
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the calpiness, tiie sobriety, the good sense, and, I may add, 
tbo strength and authority, of our Lord's discourses. 

IV. It is very usual with the human mind, to substitute 
forwardness and fervency in a particular cause, ibr the merit 
of general add regular morality : and it is natural, and politic 
also, in the leader of a sect or party, to encourage such a dis- 
position in his followers. Christ did not overlook this turn of 
thought ; yet, though avowedly placing himself at the head of 
a new institution, he notices it only to condemn it. Not 
every one tbdt saith unto in% Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven i but he that doeth the will of my Fa- 
tlier which is in heaven. Iflahy will say unto me in that day. 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in 
thy name have cast out devils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you ; depart from me, ye iliat work iniquity y* So far 
was the Author of Christianity from courting the attachment 
of his followers l^ any sacridcc of prindple, or by a conde- 
scension to the errors which even zeal in his service might 
have inspired 1 Tins was a proof both of sincerity and judg- 
ment. 

V. Nor, fifthly, did he fdtt ln»with any of the depraved 
fashions of his country, or with the natural bias of his own 
education. Bred up a Jew, under a religion ettremely tech- 
nical, in an age and amongst a people more tenacious of the 
ceremonies, than of any crther'pait of that religion, he deli- 
vered an institution, contaimn^ kns at' ritual, and that more 
simple, than is to be found hi atiyta^bn which ever prevail- 
ed amongst mankind. We have ktiown« I do a&ow, exam- 
ples of an enthusiasm, which baa swept awtiy all external tnr- 
dinanOes before it. But this spirit certainly did ^ot dictate 
oui^ Savionria cotidud, either in hk treatecnt td* the religion 
of his countiy, or in the ferthadoU of his own institution* In 
both, he displayed the soundness and moderation of his judg- 
ment. He censured an ovetstramed seniptdoiisness, or, pter^ 


Msft.vU. 21,32,35. 
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haps, an af&ctaticai of scrupuloumesst about the Sabbatli ; 
but how did he censure it ? not by contemning or decrying 
the institution itself, but by declaring that the Sabbath was 
mode for man, not man hr the that ia to say, 

that the Sabbath was to be subordinate to its purpose, and 
that that purpose was, the real good of those who were the 
subjects of the law* ' The same concerning the nicety of some 
of the Pharisees, in paying dthes of the most trifling articles, 
accompanied with a neglect of justice, ^elity^ ai^ mercy. 
He finds fault with tliem for mii^lacing their anxiety He 
does not speah disrespectfully of tl^ law of tithes, nor of their 
observance of it, but he assigns to each class of duties its pro- 
per station in tho scale of moral importance. All this might 
be expected, perhaps, from a well-instructed^ cool, opd judi- 
cloiis philosopher, but was not to be looked for hroui $xi illi- 
terate Jew ; certainly not from an impetuous enthusiasL 

VI. l^othing could be more quibbling, than were the com- 
ments and exposidons of the Jewish Actors, at diat time ; 
nothing so puerile as their disdnedons. Their evasion of the 
fifth commandment, their expoddon of the law of oaths, are 
specimens of the bad taste in morals which then prevailed. 
Whereas, in a numerous collecdon of our Saviour's apoph- 
thegms, many of thorn rsierring to sundry jirecepts of the 
Jewish laWj^..^re is not ^tio be found one example of sophist- 
ry, or of aidniltyj or of thing approaching thereunto. 

Vlf. The natiomd temper of the Jews was intolerant, nar- 
row^minded, aznl excluding* In Jesus, on the contrary, whe- 
tifer we regard his Wona or his example, we see not onjy 
benevolence^ but b^OfoleiiciO the moftt enhM'g^ nnd compre- 
hensive. In thea patabk of tfie Good Samaritan, die very 
point of tho ^ry is, that the person relieved by him was the 
nadonal and celigkos enemy of his b^factew. Our l^rd 
declared the equity of tlie Divine, adniinistratlpn, .when he 
told the Jews (what,,probal^y, they were surprised.^ hear). 

That many should come from the^east apd west, and slioutd 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven ; but that the children of 4j|e kingdom should be cast 
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into outer darkness.’’* His reproof of the hasty zeal of his 
disciples, who would needs call down fire from heaven to re- 
venge an affront put upon their Master, shows the lenity of 
his character, and of his religion ^ and his opinion of the 
manner in which the most unreasonable opponents ought to 
be treated, or at least of the manner in which they ought not 
to be treated. The terms in which his rebuke was conveyed 
deserve to be noticed : — Ye know not what manner of spi- 
rit ye are of.”t 

VIII. Lastfy, among the negative qualities of our religion, 
as h came out of the hands of its Founder and his apostles, 
we may reckon its complete abstraction from all views either 
of ecclesiastical or civil policy ; or, to meet a language much 
in fashion with some men, from the politics cither of priests 
or statesmen. Christ’s declaration, that ** his kingdom was 
not of this world,*' recorded by Saint John; his evasion of the 
question, whether it was lawful or not to give tribute unto 
Caesar, mentioned' by the three other evangelists ; his reply 
to an application tliat was made to him, to interpose his au-* 
thority in a question of property ; ** Man, who made me a 
ruler or a judge over you ascribed to him by Saint Luke ; 
his declirSg to exercise the office of a criininal judge in the 
case of the woman taken in adultery, as related by John, are 
all intelligible significations of our Saviour's sentiinents upon 
this head. And with respect to politico, in the usual sense of 
that word, or discussions ctmceming diSerent forms of go- 
vernment, Christianity declines every questkm upon the sub- 
ject. Whilst politicians are disputing abemt monarehies, aris^ 
tocrades, and republics, theOo^id is i^ke t^plicable, Usefi^ 
and iriendly to them all t inasmuch as, lat. It tends to make 
men virtuous, and as it is easier to goveiw good men than 
bad men under any constitution ; as, fidly, It states obedience 
to governtnent, in orj^inaiy cases, to be not merely s submis- 
sion to force, but a duty c^' conscience ; as, Sdly, It inducea 
dispositions favouraMe to puldie tranquillity, U/ Christian’s 
chief care being to pass quietly through this world to a bet- 
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tet ; ad, 4th]y, It prays far communities, and for the govern- 
ors of communities, of whatever description or denomination 
they be, with a solicitude and fervency proportioned to tlie in- 
fluence which they possess upon human happiness. All which, 
in my opinion, is just as it should be. Had there been more 
to be found in Scripture of a political nature, or convertible 
to political purposes, the worst use would have been made of 
it, on whichever side it seemed to lie. 

When, therefore, we consider Christ as a moral teacher 
(remembering that this was only a secondary part of his office; 
and that morality, by the nature of the subject, does not admit 
of discovery, properly so called) ; — when we consider, either 
what he taught, or what he did not teach, either the substance 
or the manner of his instruction; his preference of solid to 
popular virtues, of a character which is commonly despised, to 
a character which is universally extolled ; his placing, in our 
licentious vices, the check in the right place, viz. upon the 
thoughts ; his collecting of human duty into well-devised rules, 
his repetition of these rukt, the stress he laid upon them, espe- 
cially in comparison with positive duties, and his fixing thereby 
the sentiments of his followers ; his exclusion of all regard to 
reputation in our devotion and alms, and, by parity of reason, 
in our other virtues ; — ^when wc consider that his instructions 
were delivered in a form calculated for impression, the precise 
purpose in hiS'Situatton to be consulted ; and that they were il- 
lustrated by parables, the choice and structure of which would 
have been admired in any composition whoever ; — when wc 
observe him friE^^ Mh. the usual symptoms of enthusiasm, heat 
and vehemence in detolaon, austerity in institutions, and a wild 
particularity in the d^ription of a future state ; free also from 
the depravities of his age and country; without superstition 
amongst the mostf saperstitious of men, yet not decrying posi- 
tive distinctions or external observances, but soberly calling 
them to the principle of their e^ablishment, and to their place 
in the scale of human duties ; without sophistry or trifling, 
amidst teachers remarkable for nothing so much as frivolous 
subtilties and quibbling expositions; candid and liberal in his 
judgment of the rest of mankind, although belonging to a peo j 
pie who affected a separate daim to'Divine fkvour^ and, in con ; 
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sequence of that opinion^ prone to uncliaritableness, partiality, 
and restriction ; — when we find, in his religion, no scheme of 
building up a hierarchy, or of ministering to the views of hu- 
man governments in a word, when wc compare Christiani- 
ty, as it came from its Author, eitlier with other religions, or 
w ith itself in other hands, the most reluctant understanding 
will be induced to acknowledge the probity, 1 think also the 
good sense, of those to whom it owes its origin ; and that some 
regard is due> to the testimony of such men, when they declare 
their knowledge that the religion proceeded from C>od ; and 
wjien they appeal, for the truth of their assertion, 0 miracles 
whicii they wrought, or which they saw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we observe in the religion, may 
be thought to prove something more. They would have beeit 
extraordinary hod the religion come from any person ; from 
the person from whom it did come, they are exceedingly so. 
What was Jesus in external appearance ? A Jewish peasant, 
the son of a carpenter, living with his fatlier and mother in a 
remote province of Palestine, until the time that he produced 
himself in his public character. He had no master to instruct 
or prompt him ; he had read no books, but the works of Mo^ 
ses and the Propliets ; he bad visited no polished cities ; he had 
received iiO lessons fiom Socrates or Plato,— nothing to form 
in him a taste or judgment diOerent from that of the rest of 
his countrymen, and of persons of the same riu^of life with 
himself. Supposing it to be truev which it h ndi^ that all his 
points of morality might he pkked out of Gre^ ar^ Koman 
writings, they were writings whicb hn had i^er seen. Suppo- 
sing them to be no more than what some or other, had taught 
ia various times and places, ha fpuld not collect thep together. 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertaking, — the persons 
into whose hoiids the religioA, came after his death ? A few 
fishermeu vtpon the lake of Tiberius, persons just as unedu- 
cated, and, ftw the purpose of framing rulps of morality, as un- 
promising os himselfi Suppose the mission to be real, all this 
is accounted tor; the nusiifitableness of theauthorato the pro- 
duction, of tlie characters to the undertaking, no longer sur- 
prises us ; but, without it is very difiicalt to explain, 

how such a system should proceed from such j;>er5ons. Christ 
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wa» not like any other carpenter ; the apoitlea were not like 
any other fishermen. 


Bat the subject is not e^thnusted by those obseirations. That 
portion of it, which is most reducible to points of ai^piment, 
has been stated) and, I trust, truly. There ore, however, some 
topics, of a more diffuse nature, which yet deserve to be pro- 
posed to the reader’s attention. 

The character of Chritt is a part of the morality of the Gos- 
pel i one strong observation upon which is, that, neither as re- 
presented by his foUowera, nor as attacked by his enemies, is 
he charged with any personal vice. This remark Is as old as 
Origen : Though innumerable Ilea and calumnies had been 
forged against the venerable Jesus, none had dared to charge 
him with an intemperance.’”* Not a refieciion upon Ills mo- 
ral character, not an imputation or suspicion of any offence 
against purity and chastity, appeara for five hundred years after 
his birth. This faultlcssnesa is more peculiar than we arc apt 
to imagine. Some etain pollutes the morals or the morality of 
almost every other teacher, and of every other lawgiver /b 
Zeno the stoic, and Diogenes the cynic, fell into the foulest 
impurities; of which also ^crates himself was more than sus- 
pected. Solon forbade unnatural crimes to slaves. LycurgiiQ 
tolerated thA Ms a part of education. Plato recommended a 
community oif women. AristoUe maintained the general right 
of making war upon barbarians. The elder Cato was remark- 
able for the Iff usage of his slaves ; the younger gave up the 
p^son of his wife. One loose principle is found in almost all 
the Pagan moralists ; is distluetly) however, perceived in the 
writings of Piato,^X^6phon, Gfoero, Seneca, Epictetns; and 
that is, the allowing, and even rteomm ending to their dis- 
ciples, a compliance with the religion, and with the religious 
rites, of every country mto which they c&me. In speaking of 
the founders of new mttltutibns, we caunot forget Mahomet. 

* Or. £p. Cels. 1. 3. numb. 36. ed. Bened. 

,f See many instHnees collected by Giptkts de Vct. in the nof.e^ to hts» 
second book, p. 116. Pocock's edition. 
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His licentious transgressions of his own licentioas rules ; his 
abuse of the clmracter which he assumedi Snd of’ the power 
which he had acquired, for the purposes of personal and privi- 
leged indulgence ; his avowed claim of a special permission 
from heaven, of unlimited sensuality^ is known to every reader, 
as it is confessed by every writer, of the Moslem story. 

Secondly, in the histories which are left us of Jesus Christ, 
although very short, and although dealing in narrative, and 
not in observation or panegyric, we perceive, beside the absence 
of every appearance of vice, traces of devotion^ humility, be- 
nignity, mildness, patience, prudence. I speak of traces of 
these qualities, because the qualities themselves are to be col- 
lected from incidents ; inasmuch as the terms arc never used 
of Christ in the Gospels, nor is any formal character of him 
drawn in any part of the New Testament. 

Thus we see the demutness of his mind, in his frequent re- 
tirement to solitary prayer in his habitual giving of thanks ;f 
in his reference of the beauties and operations of nature to the 
bounty of Providence ; ^ in his earnest addresses to bis Fa- 
ther, more particularly that short but solemn one before the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead | $ and in the deep piety of 
his beliaviour in the garden, on the last evening of his life ; g 
his humility^ in his constant reproof of contentions for supe- 
riority ;1[ ^he benignity and af^tiohateness of his temper, ia 
his kindg^ to children in the tears which, shed over 
his fal£g q|kintry,f f and upon the death of his iPriend ; in 
his noacing of the widow^s ii]ite;$$ in his parables of the 
good I^Ijs^aritaD, of the ungrateful servant, apd of the Pharisee 
and publican, of which parables no one but a man of hu- 
mani^ coidd have been the author: the mildness and lenity of 
his character is discovered, in hts rebuke of the forward zeal of 
his disciples at the Samaritan village :||({ in4iis expostulation 
with Pilate in his prayer for his enemies at the moment of 

* Matt. xiv. 23. Li^ jx, S8. Matt. xxvi. SO. 

f Matt. xi. 25. Mari: viii. 0. JoAn vi. 23. Luke xxii. 17. 

t Mott. vi. 26—28. ^ John xi. 41. }1 Matt. xxvi. 36—47. 

Mark ix. 33. , ** Mark x. 16. ft Luke xix. 4l. 

tt John xi. 35. f§ Mt^^rkxii. 48. U {} Luke ix. 55. * 

Klf Johaxiz. 11. 
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hU suffering,* which, though it has been since very properly 
and frequently imitated, wt^ then, 1 apprehend, new. His 
prudence is discerned, where prudence is most wanted, in his 
conduct on trjring occasions, and in answers to artful ques- 
tions. Of these, the following are examples:* His withdraw- 
ing, in various instances^ from the first symptoms of tumult,f 
and with the express care, as appears from Saint Matthew, ( 
pf carrying on his ministry in quietness ; his declining of every 
species of interference with the civil affairs of the country, 
which disposition is manifested by his behaviour in the case of 
the woman caught in adultery, $ and in his repulse of the ap- 
plication which was made to him to interpose bis decision about 
a disputed inheritance :|i his judicious, yet, as it should seem, 
unprepared answers, will be confessed in the case of the Ro- 
man tribute in the difficulty concerning the interfeting re- 
lations of a future state as proposed to him in the instance 
of a woman who had married seven brethren and, more 
especially, in his reply to those who demanded from him an 
explanation of the authority by which he acted, which reply 
consisted in propounding a question to them, situated between 
the very difficulties into which they were insidiously endea- 
vouring to draw him.W 

Our Saviour’s lessons,^ besides what has already been re- 
marked in them, touch, and that oftentimes by ver;^ affecting 
representalipns, upon some of the most interesting topics of 
human duty, and of human meditation ; upon the principles, 
by which the decisions of the last day will be regulated 
itpon the superior, or rather the supreme, importance of re- 
Ugion ; upon penitence, by the most pressing calls and the 
most encouraging invitations ;{{{) upim sel&denialjflf watch- 
fulness,*** placability,ttt cohfidenec in God,^:ft the value 


*Luke ixiiu 34. f Matt xHr. S3. Luke v, 15, 16. John v. IS.vi. 1&. 
t Chap. xii. 19. § John viii, 1. (I Luke xii. 14. 

^ Matt, xxii, 19. •* Matt. xxu. 28. ft Chap. xxi. 23, et aeq. 

ti Chap. XXV 31, etaeq. 

§§ Murk viii. 35. Matt. vi. 31 — 33. Liike xii. 16, 2l, 4, 5. 

II H Luke XV. Ifir Matt. V. 29. 

Mark xiii. 37. Matt. xxiv. 42. Av. 13. 
tit Luke xvii. 4. Matt.xviii.,33, ct aeq. 


JJI Matt. vi. 25—30. 
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of'spiritualf that is, of mental woi^ship)* the neceasity of mo* 
ral obedience, and the directing of that obedience to the spi- 
rit and principle of the law, instead of seeking for evasions in 
a technical construction of its terms. f 

If we extend our argument to otber parts of the New Tes- 
tament, we may offer, as amongst the best and shortest rules 
of life, or, which is the same thing, descriptions of virtue that 
have ever been delivered, the following passages : 

“ Pure religion, and undeBled, before God and the Fa- 
ther, is this ; to visit the fatberiess and widows in their af- 
fliction, and to keep himself un^tted from the world.**j: 

** Now the end of the commandment is, cha' , out of a 
pure heart and a good conscience, and faith unfcj,^iied.”$ 

‘‘ For the grace of God thatbringetb salvation., halti ap- 
peared to all men, teaching us, that, denying mi^odlir^s nd 
worldly lusts, we should live -ioberJy, rigateoi'siy, and gojiv, 
in this present world.”|| 

Enumerations of virtue and vices. ''U those sudici'‘> ac- 
curate, and unquestionably just, arc by Saint i^aul to 

his converts in three several epistles.^ 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, of parents and 
children, of masters and servants, of Christian teachers and 
their flocks, of governors and their subjects, are set forth by 
the same writer;** not indeed with the copiousness, the detail, 
or the distinctness, of a moralist, who should, in these days, 
sit down to write chapters upon the subject, bat with the 
ing rules and principles in each ; and, above all, with truths 
and with authority. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Tes^ment is r^lete 
with piety, with, what were almost unknown to Heathen mo- 
ralists, devotional virtues, the most profbumi veneration of the 
Deity, an habituxd sense of his bounty and protection, a firm 
confidence in the finalresult of his councils and dispensations,^ 

* John iv. 23, 24, t Matt. v. 21. . J James i. 27, 

S 1 Tioa. i, 5. H Tit. u. 1 i, 12. 

^ Gal. V. 39. Col. iii. 12. TCor. xiii. 

** Eph. V. as. vi. 1, 5. 2 Cor. vi. 6, 7. Rom, xiii. 
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a dispoBttkm to resort, upon all oocasioD!^ to bis mercy, for tlic 
supply of human wants, for assistance in danger, for relief from 
pain, for the pardon of sin. 

CHAPTER IIL 

TIte canddUT of the mriim of Hit New Tettamnt, 

I i 

MAKE this candour to coasii^ in their patting down many 
passages, and noticing many dnmmsUnciesi wdikh ho writer 
whatever was likely to have fudged ; and which no writer 
would have dioscn to appear in bis book, who had been 
fu' to presci)^ the story in the most nnexcepiionaida form, or 
k. > had rhAught himself at liberty to carve and mould the 
partic.Jaio :'thatBtoiy, according to his choice^ or accord- 
ing juc meut of the efiPCwt, 

A an't well-known example of the fairness of the 

c’ 'gcj*' .s, of’* « }*seir in ihdi account of C3triafs reiurrec* 
itioi’, i.i their a.mously stating, tliat, after he was 

risen, ippea/cd to ^..s Okc'ples a^ne. I do not mean 
tliat tliey have used cxdusive word alone} but that all the 
instances which tlic> have recorded of his appearance are in- 
stances of appearance to his disciples ; that their reasonings 
upon it, and allusions to it. are confined to this mippositlon $ 
and that, by one them, Peter is made to say, ^ ^dd 
raised up the third ddy, imd showed hhn o^mdy, ikt ^ all the 
people, but to witneMet before ^ to us, 

who did eat and ddnk with him afii^ he roaelrai^^Sli^^ 

Tke commoueBt-uiiderttfUidlng must fiirve pettetred, that the 
history of the resurrectloti would have come #ttii more ad- 
vantage, if ihey Imd lehttied tliat Jesus appeared, afier he was 
risen, to his as well as his friends, to the scribes add 
risecs, the lewisb cc'unc^ end the Romim governor ;t]r eVifo 
if they had ^ited the pn^ hppeatraiu^ of ^rist Ill ibe- 
ral unqualified SiHitos, witboEUt aoricing, as theylmvnddbe^ the 
presence of his disciples upon each occaskm, etsifOpticing it 
in such a manner as to lead their reade]!» id Suppose that 

* I u *' ’ ' 

• Acta X, 40, 41,;' 
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none Itat the disciples wm present. Hiey cukU have repre- 
sented it one way as well as the other. And if their point bad 
been to have the religion believed^ whether true or false ; if 
they liad fabticated the story, ab imtiQ, or if they had been 
disposed either to have delivered their testimony as witnesses* 
or to have worked up their materials and information as his- 
torians* in such a manner as to render tiieir narrative as spe- 
cious and unobjectionable as they could ; in a word* if they 
had thought of any thing but the truth of tiie case* as they 
understood and believed it, they would* in their account of 
Christ’s several appearances after his resurrection* at least 
have omitted this restrictiocu At this distance of time* tlie 
account as we have it, is perhaps more credible than it would 
have been the other ivay; because this manifestation of the 
historuns’ candour* is of more advantage to their testimony* 
than the difference in the circumstances of the account would 
have been to the nature of the evidence. But this is an ef- 
fect which the evangelists would not foresee , and 1 think that 
it was by no means the case at the time when the books weie 
oompoaed. 

Mr Gibbon has argued for the genuineness of the Koran* 
from theoonfeasions which it contains* to the apparent disad- 
vantage of the Mahometan cause** The seme defeaice vindi- 
cates tb . genuineness of our Gospels* mid without pr^udke 
to the cause at alL 

There are soiiie other instances in which the evangelists ho- 
nestly rdate what* th^ must have perceived* would make 
against them. 

Of this kind is John the pjpemyed by 

Saint Matthew (ch*si 2.) and Saiat JUike vii. 18.): 

Now when John had heard in the prisan tiiO works of Christ* 
he sent two of h» dlac^les* and sM unto Idm* Art thou he 
that should or 1<^ we Ibr another?" To con^^ still 
more to staler ^tJbbn the Baptist had his doubts concerning 
tfaechara^JIcSbiiisi ooidd not butafiord abao^ tocavilend 
objectian. !Q^tniti|* Idee honesty* neglects appearances. Ih^ 


* Vd.lat. c« so, note 96« 



ob8ervatioi)5 perhaps, holds concerning the apostacy of 
JudaS.'*' 

John vi. 66. ** From that time, many of his disciples went 
back, and walked no more with him.” Was it the part of a 
writer, who dealt in suppression and disguise, to put down 
this aneedpte ? 

Or this, which Matthew has preserved (xUL 58)? “ He did 
not many mighty works therc^ because oi' their ivnbelief 

Again, in the same evangelist (v. 17, t8.): Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil : for, verily I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.’* At tbo time tlie Gos- 
pels were written, the apparent** tendency of Christ’s mission 
was to diminish the authority of the Mosaic code, and it was 
so considered by the Jews tlicmselves. It is very improbable^ 
therefore, that, without the constraint of truth, Matthew 
should have ascribed a saying to Christ, which, pnmo itUmtUf 
militated with the judgment of the age in which his Gospel 
was written.^ Marcion thought this text so objectionable^ that 
he altered the words, so as to invert the sense.f 

Once more (Acts xxv. 19.) : ^ They brought none accusa- 
tion against him, of such things, as 1 supposed, but had cer- 
tain questions against him of dieir own superstition, and of 

* 1 had once placed amongst these ezamplea of fair coacesdoD, die re- 
markable words of Saint Matthew, in his account of Cbrtse’s appearance 
upon the Galilean mountaiu: ** And when they saw him, they worshipped 
him* but tome doubted,*** I have since, however, been coavtoced, by what 
is observed ooAcermpgthisfMSsage f in DrTownshend's discourse upon the 
resurrection, that the tianisetiQD, as related by daint Matthew, was really 
this t Christ appearediioit at # datanee t the greater part of the company^ 
the momeot they saw lAm, vorah^ped, but aome, as yet, 1 . e* upon this firat 
distant view of hrs person, doidvted ; whereupon Christ came uptto theia, 
and spake to them,** Ac- that tie doubt, therefore, pas a doubt only at fire^ 
for a momen^^ and upon his being seen dt a distance, and was a^wards 
dispelled by iua nearer uppinadi, ^ by bis entering into ODAyarMtKMi with 
them. f Lercf- vcd. xv. p. 


• Chap, xxviil. 17. + Page 177 

^ Saint Jttfattliew*ii words are. Km trgao'iXStiv i W«v(. •Xa^iisvv This 

ioifipiateB, that when he first appeared, it was at a distance, at least, from nany 
offlie spectators, (lb. p. 197.) 
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one Jesus which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.** 
Nothing could be more in the character of a Roman governor 
than these words. But that is not precisely the point 1 am 
concerned with. A mere panegyrist, or a dishonest nurra^ 
tor, would not have represented his cause, or have mtule a 
great magistrate represent it. In this manner, i. e. in terms 
not a little disparaging, and bespeaking, on his part, much 
unconcern avid indifference about tho matter. The same ob- 
servation may be repeated of the speech, which is ascribed to 
Gallio (Acts xviii. \5.); “ if it be a question of words and 
names, and of your law, look ye to it ; for 1 will be no judge 
of such matters.*’ 

Lastly, Where do we discern a stronger mark of candour, 
or less disposition to extol and magnify, than in the conclu- 
sion of the same history ? in which the evangelist, after rela- 
ting that Paul, on his first arrival at Rome, preached to the 
Jews from morning until evening, adds, And some believed 
the things which were spoken, and some believed not.” 

The following, 1 think, are passages which were very un- 
likely to have presented themselves to the mind of a forger or 
a fabulist. 

Matt, xxU 21, Jesus answered and said unto them. 
Verily I :.ay unto you, if ye ba’tf e faith, and dgubt not, ye 
shall not only do this, which is done unto the fig-tree, but 
also, if ye shall say unto this mountain. Be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea, it ahall be done; all things wbat- 
Boever ye shall. ask in prayer, believiag, it shall be done.’’* 
it appears to me veiy improhttb4e that these words should 
have been put into Christ s mouth, if he not actiValiy 
spoken them. The term ** fiiith,** as, here us^, is perhaps 
rightly interpretod of confidence m that notice, by 

^ ^hich tho apostles were admonished of their power in perforin 
^*iy particular miracle. And tlus esposldou renders the sense 
of the text.ha^e easy. But the words, undoubtedly, in their 
obvious cohstractipu, carry with them a difficnlty, which no 
writer would have brought upon himself officiously. 

Luke ix. 59. And be said unto another, Pollow me : but 
he said. Lord, me first to go usd bury my father. Je* 


See also x^iL 30. Luke xvii. s. 
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aiu«Bid unto Let the dead bury tlidi^ dead, but go thou 
and preach the kinifdora of God.*’* This imswer, though 
very expressive of the transcendant importance of religious 
concerns, was apparently faar^ and repulsive *, and suc^ as 
would not have been made for Christ, if he had not reaSy used 
it. At least, some other instance would have been chosen. 

The following passage, I, for the same reason, think im- 
possible to liave been the production of artifice, hr of a cold 
forgery : — But 1 say unto you, that whosoever ,is angry with, 
liis brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council ; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell-fire (Gh^emnse-)’* Matt. v. 22. It is 
emphatic, cogent, and well calculated for the purpose of im- 
pression ; but is inconsistent with the supposition eff art or 
wariness on the part of the relater. 

The short reply of our Lord to Mary Magdaleb, after his 
resurrection (John xx. 16, I7.)» Touch me not, for I am 
not yet ascended unio my Father,** in my opinion, must have 
been founded in a reference or allusion to some prior' conver- 
sation, for the want of knowing which, liis meaning is hidden 
from us. This very o^curity, however, is a proof of genu- 
ineness. No one would have forged such an answer. 

John vi. The whole of the conversation, recorded in this 
chapter, is, in the highest degree, unlikely to be fabricated, 
especially the part of our fSavionr's reply between the ftflieth 
and^fifty-eighth verse. I need only put down the first sen- 
tence 1 « I am the living tiread which came down from hea- 
ven : if any man eat of this bread, he shall live -for cv^ ; and 
the bread that I will give him is my flesh, which i will give 
for th^ life of the ^rorld.** Without calling in questiem the 
expositions thfit have been given of this passage^ we may be 
permitted to say, that it labours uiider an dbscurity, in which 
it is impossible to believe that any one, who maxie speeches 
for the persons of bis narrative, would have volnhtarHy in- 
volved them. Til at this discourse was obsettre, even at the 
time, is confessed by the writer whq has praerved it, when 


* Sea also Matt. viii. 91. 
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he tells uSj at the conclusion, that many of our Lord’s disci- 
ples, when they had heard this, said, “ This is a hard saying ; 
who can bear it ?” 

Christ’s taking of a young child, and placing it in the midst 
of his contentious disciples (Matt, xviii. ^.) though as decisive 
a proof, as any could be, of the benignity of his temper, and 
very expressive of the character of the religion which he wish- 
ed to incultate, was not by any means an obvious thought. 
Nor am 1 acquainted with any thing in any ancient writing 
which resembles it. 

The account of the institution of the Eucharist bears strong 
internal marks of genuineness. If it had been feigned, it would 
have been more fail : ^ would have come nearer to the actual 
mode of celebrating, the rite, as that mode obtained very early 
in Christian churches : and it would have been more formal 
than it is. In the forged piece, called the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, the apostles ate made to enjoin many parts of the ritual 
which was in use in the second and third centuries, with as 
much particularity as a modern rubric could have done. 
Whereas, in the history of tlie Lord’s Supper, as we read it 
in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, there is not so much as the com- 
mand to repeat it. This, surely, looks like undesignedness. 
I think that the difficulty afising from tiie conciseness of 
Christ’s expression, “ This is my body,” would have been 
avoided in a made-up story. 1 allow that the explication of 
these words, given by Protestants, is satis&ctory : but it is de- 
duced from diligent comparison of the words in question with 
forms of expression used in Scripture, and especially by Cfirist, 
upon other occasions. No writer would arbitrarily and flnne- 
cessarily have thus cast in his reader’s way a difficulty, which* 
to say the least, it required research and erudition to clear up. 

Now it ought to be observed, tliat the argument which is 
built upon these examples, extends both to the authenticity 
of the books, and to the truth of the narrative : for it is im- 
probable that the forger of a history in the name of another 
should have inserted such passages into it : and it is impro- 
bable also, that the persons whose names the books bear 
should have fobricated *such passages ; or even have allowed 
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. them a place in their work^ if they had not believed them to 
express the truth. 

The following observation^ therefore^ of Dr Lardner^ the 
most candid of all advocates, and the most cautious of all in- 
quirers, heems to be well founded : Christians are induced 
to believe the writers of the Gospel, by observing the evidences 
of piety and probity that appear in their writings, in which 
there is no deceit, or artifice^ or cunning, or design.” No 
remarks,” as Dr Beattie hath properly said, thrown 

in, to anticipate objections ; nothing of that onition, which 
never fails to distinguish the testimony of those who are con- 
scious of imposture ; no endeavour to reconcile the reader’s 
mind to what may be extraordinary in the narrative /’ 

1 beg leave to cite also another author, * who has well ex- 
pressed the reflection, which the examples now brought forward 
were intended to suggest. It doth not appear that ever it 
came into the mind of these writers, to consider how this or the 
other action would appear to mankind, or what objections 
might be raised upon them. But without at all attending to 
this, they lay the facts before you, at no pains to think whether 
they would appear credible or not. If the reader will not be- 
lieve their testimony, there is no help for it : they tell the 
truth, and attend to nothing else. Surely this looks like since- 
rity, and that they published notliing to ihe world but what 
they believed themselves.” 

As no improper supplement to this chapter, 1 crave a place 
here for observing the extreme fiaturedness of some of the things 
j9elat«*d in the New Testament. 

Mark ix. 23, 24. ** Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, 
all tilings are possible to hifxi that believeth. And straightway 
the father of the child cried out, and said with tears, Lord, 1 
believe ; help thou tnine unbelief*” This struggle in the taT 
tiler’s heart, between solicitude for thepreservation of his child, 
and a kind of involuntary distrust of Chrllit’s power to heal 
him, is here expressed with an air of reality, wfai^ COuld hard- 
ly be counterfeited. 


Puchs), p. 97,^98. 
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Again (Matt, xxl 9.), the eagerness of the people to in- 
troduce Christ into Jerusalem, and their demand, a short time 
afterwards, of his crucifixion, when he did not turn out what 
they exp<'cted him to bc, so far from aft(>rding matter of objec- 
tion, represents popular favour, in exact agreement with na- 
ture and with experience, as the flux and reflux of a wave. 

'I'he rulers and Pharisees rejecting Christ, whilst many of 
the common people received him, was tlu- eflect, w'hich, in the 
then state ol' Jewish prejudice, 1 should have expected. And 
the reason with which they, who rejected Christ’s mission, 
kept themselves in countenance, and with which also they an- 
swered the arguments of those who favoured it, is precisely the 
reason which such men usually give “ Have any of the 
Scribes or Pharisees b^cved on him ?’* (JiJin vii. 48.) 

In our Lord s conversation at the well (John iv. Christ 
had surprised the Samaritan woman, with an allusion to a sin- 
gle particular in her domestic situation, Thou hast hnd five 
husbaiKls; and he, whom ihoa now hast, is not thy husband.’’ 
The woman, soon after this, ran back to the city, and called out 
to her neighbours, ** Come, see a man which told me aii things 
that ever I did.” This exaggeration appears to me very natu- 
ral ; especially in the hurried state of spirits into which the 
woman may be supposed to have been thrown. 

The Ja'^ ver’s subtilty, in runfiing a distinction upon the 
word neighbour, in the precept, Thou shall love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,” was no less natural, than our Saviour’s an- 
swer was decisive and satisfactory (Luke x. 29 .) — The lawyer 
of the New Testament, it must be observed, was a Jewish di^ 
vine. 

The behaviour of GoUio, Actsxviii. 12 — 17. and of FeUus, 
XXV. 18, ) 9 j have been observed upon already. 

'J'he consistency of Saint Paul’s character throughout the 
whole of his history, (viz. the warmth and activity of his zeal, 
first ugainstji and dien for, Christianity,) carries with it very 
much of the appearance of truth. 

Tlierc are also some properties, as they may he called, ob- 
serveable in the Gospels ; that is, circumstances separately 
suiting with the situation, character^ and intention of their 
respective authors. 
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Saint Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Galilee, and did 
not join Christ’^ society until some time after Christ had come 
into Galilee to preach, has {riven us a vejy little of his hi.story 
prior to that period. Saint John, who had been converted be« 
fore, and who wrote to KU]7ply omissions in the other Gospels, 
relates some rerparkable particulars which had taken place be- 
fore Chri^t left Judea, to go jnto Galilee** 

Saint Matthew (xv. I.) has recorded the cavil of the Pbari- 
aees against the disciples of Jesus, for eating *‘d^vith unclean 
hauds.’^ Saint Mark has also (vii. 1,) rccordeil the same trans- 
action (taken probably from Saint Matthew), bCit with this ad- 
dition j For the Pl^arisees, and all the Jews, except they 
wash their hands often, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
elders ; and when tliey come from mai kot, except they 
wash, they cut not; and many other tilings there be wliich 
they have received to hold, as the washing of cups and pots, 

brazen vessels, and of tables.*^ Now Saint Matthew was 

not only a Jew himself, but it evident, from the whole struc- 
ture of his Gospel, especially from his numerous reierences to 
the Old Testament, that he wrote for Jewish readers. The 
alcove explanation, therefore, in him, would have been unna- 
tural, as not being wanted by the readers whom he addressed. 
—But in Mark, uho, whatever use he might make of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, intended hit? own narrative for a general circu- 
lation, and who himself travelled to distant countries in the 
service of the religion, it was properly added. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Identity of Christas character. 

This argument expressed by this title, I apply principally to 
the comparison of the three first Gospels with tiiat of Saint 
John. It is known to every reader of Scgplure* that the pas- 
sages of Christ's history, preserved by Saint John, are, ex- 
cept his passion and resurrection, for the most part, different 
from those which arc delivered by the other evangelists. And 


Hartley’s ObservatiolTis, vol. ii. p. lOS. 
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r think the ancient account of this difference to be the true 
one, that Saint John wrote after the rest, and to supply 
what he thought omissions in their narratives, of which the 
principal were our Saviour’s conferences with the Jews of Je- 
rusalem, and his discourses to his apostles at his last supper. 
But what I observe in the comparison of these several ac- 
counts, is, that, although actions and discourses arc ascribed to 
Christ by ‘Saint John, in general different from what are given 
to him by the other evangelists, yet, under this diversity, 
there is a similitude of manner^ which indicates that the actions 
and disaours^ proceeded from the same person. ] should 
have laid little stress upon a r^etition cf actions substantially 
alike, or of discourses containing many of the same expres- 
sions, because that is a species of resemblance, which would 
either belong to a true history, or might easily be imitated in 
a false one. Nor do 1 deny, that a dramatic writer is able to 
sustain propriety and distinction of character through a great 
variety Cf separate incidents and situations. But the evange- 
lists were not dramatic writers; nor {lossessed the talents of 
dramatic writers; nor will it, 1 believe, be suspected, that 
they studied uniformity of character, or ever thought of any 
such thing, in the person who was the subject of their histo- 
ries Such uniformity, if it exist, is on their part casual ; and 
if there be, 1 contend there is, a perceptible resemblance of 
manner, in passages, and between discourses, which are in 
themselves extremely distinct, and are delivered by historians 
writing without any imitation of, or reference to, one another, 
it affords a just presumption, that these are, what they pr/i- 
fess to be, the actions and the discourses of the same real per- 
son ; that the evangelists wrote from fact, and not from ima- 
gination. 

The article in which I find this egreemeht most strong, is 
in our Savioui's mode of teaching, and in that particular pro- 
perty of it, which consists in his drawing of his doctrine from 
the occasion; or, which is nearly the same thing, raising re- 
flections from the objects and incidents before him, or turning 
s particular discourse then passing, into an c^portunity of 
general instructioou 
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It will be my business to point out this manner in the first 
three evangelists ; and then to inquire, whether it do not ap- 
pear also, in several examples of Christ’s discourses, preserved 
by Saint John. 

The reader will observe in the following quotations, that 
the Italic letter contains the reflection; the common letter, 
the incident or occasion from which it springs. 

Matt. xii. 47 — 50. Then they said unto him, Behold, thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, desiiing to speak 
with thee. But he answered and said unto him that told him, 
Who is my mother? and who are my bretKren? And he 
stretched forth his hand towards his disciples, and said, ** Be^ 
hold my mother and my brethren ; for wkoioever ^aU do the 
‘jiill of mi/ Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sistef, and mother^ 

Matt. xvi. 5. And when his disciples were come to the 
other side, they had forgotten to take bread ; Then Jesus said 
unto them ; Take heed, and bmare of tht leaven of the Phari- 
sees, and of the Sadducees. And they reasoned among them* 
selves, saying, fs it because we have taken no bread.<*-How is 
it that you do not understand, that 1 spake it not to you con- 
cerning bread, that ye should beware of the leaven of the Pha- 
risees, and of the Sadducees ? Then understood they, how 
that he bade them not beware of the leaven of breads but of the 
DOCTRINE (f the Pharieees and of the Sadducees.’* 

Matt. XV. 1, S, 10, 11, 17 — 20. Then came to Jesus 

Scribes and Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, eaying, Why 
dy thy disciples transgress the traditions of the elders t for 

they wash not their hands when they eat bread. And he 

called the multitude, end said unto them. Hear and under- 
stand : Not that which goeth into the mouth d^leth a man, but 

that which comHh out if the mouth, this d^Ueth a man. 

Then answered Peter, and said unto him. Declare unto us 
this parable, ' And Jesns said. Arc ye also yet without under- 
standing ? Do ye not yet understand, that whatsoever enter- 
eth in at the tnouth, goeth into the bdly, and is cast out into 
the draught? but those things which proceed out of the 
mouth come forth from the heart, and they defile the man ; 
for out of the heart proceed ml thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
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fhmicatiom^ thefts, false witness, blasphemies ; these are the things 
which defik a man : BUT to eat with umwashen hands, de- 
TlLETH NOT A MAN ” OuF Saviour, Upon ihis occahion, ex- 
patiates rather more at large than usual, and his discourse 
also is more divided : but the coDcliiding sentence brings back 
the whole train of thought to the incident in the first verse, 
mz, the objurgatory question of the Pharisees, and renders it 
evident that the whole sjirang trom that circumstance. 

Mark x. 15, 14, 15. ** And they brought young children, 
to him, that he should touch them; and his disciples rebuked 
those that brought tliem : but when Jesus saw it, he was much 
displeased, and said unto them, SuiTer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not : Jor of such is the king- 
dam of God : vei ily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein” 
Mark i. 16, 17. “ Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee, 
he saw Siuicn and Andrew his brother casting a net into the 
sea, for they were fishers; and,, Jesus said unto them. Come 
ye after me, and I will raakeyou Jishers of men,** 

Luke XI. 7. ** And it came to pass as he spake these things, 
a certain woman of the company hfied up her voice, and said 
unto him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast sucked : but he said, Yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God, and' keep it** 

Luke xiii 1—3. “ There were present, at that season, 
some that told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrlEces j and Jesus answering, said unto 
them, Hupjiose ye, that these ^Galileans were sinners above all the 
Galileans, because they suffered such things f / tell you, I^ay : 
but, excq>t repent, ye shaU ail likewise perish*^ ' 

Luke xiv. 15. And when one of them, that sat at meat 
with him, heard these things, he said unto kini. Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. Then said he 
unto bin), A certain t^an made a great supper, and bade many,** 
&c. The parable is ratlier too long for insertion, but affords 
a striking instance of Christ’s manner of raising a discourse 
from the occasion. Observe also in the same chapter two 
otlier examines of advice, drawn from the circumstances of 
the entertainuient, and the behaviour of the guests. 

6 
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We will now sec how this manner discovers itself in Saint 
JohnU history of Christ. 

John vi. “ And when they had found him on the other 
side of the sea, they said unto him. Rabbi, when camest thou 
hither P Jesus answer^ th^, and said. Verily I say unto 
you, ye seek me not because ye saw the miracles, but because 
ye did €*al of the loaves, and were filled. Labour not for the 
meat which perisheth, hut for that meat whtih endureth unto 
ever/asting life, which the Son of man shall give tmto you” 

John iv. 12. Art thou greater than our father Abraham, 
who gave us the well, and drank thereof hims&lf, and his chil- 
dren, and hib cattle ? Jesus answered, and said unto her, (the 
woman ol Samaria), Whosoever driiiketb of ibis water shall 
thirst again } but whosoever drmkefh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall nevtr thiist ,■ but the water that I shall give him, 
shall be in him a well of water, springing up into everlasting 

lifer 

John iv. 31. ** In the menu while, his disciples prayed him, 
saying, Master, cat ; but he said unto them, I have meat to 
eat that ye know not of. Therefore said the disciples one to 
another, Hath any man brought him ought to eat? Jesus 
saith unto them. My meat is, to do the will of Him that sent 
me, and to Jinish his work.” 

John ix. 1 — 5. And* as Jesus passed by, he saw a man 
which was blind from bis birth : and his disciples asked him, 
saying. Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind ? Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents, but that the works of (tchI sliould be made 
manifest in him. I must work the worns of Him that sent me, 
ihliile it is day ;■ the night cometh, when 7to man can work, Js 
long as 1 am in the world, 1 am the light of the world,” 

John ix. 36-*“40. Jesus heard that they had cast him 
(the blind man al>ove mentioned) out : and when he had found 
him, he said unto him, Dost thou believe on tlie Son of God ? 
And he answered, and said, Who is he, Lord, that 1 might 
believe on him ? And Jesus said unto bim, Thou hast both 
seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And he said. 
Lord, I believe ; and he worshipped him. And Jesus said. 
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For judgment I am come into this world, that they which see not, 
might see ; and that then which see, might he made blind’* 

All ibut the reBtler has now to do, is to compare the series 
of examples taken from Saint John, with the series of exam- 
ples taken from the other evangelists, and to judge whether 
there be not a visible agreement of manner between them, in 
the above -quoted passages, the occasion is stated, as well as 
the reflection. They seem, therefore, the most proper for 
the purpose of our argument. A large, however, and curious 
collection has been made by different writers,'*^ of instances, 
in winch it is extremely probable that Christ spoke in allusion 
to some object, or some occasion then before him, though the 
mention of the occasion, or of the object, be omitted in the 
history. 1 only observe, that these instances ace common to 
Saint John*s Gospel with the other three. 

1 conclude this article by remarking, that nothing of this 
manner is perceptible in the speeches recorded in the Acts, 
or in any other, but those which are attributed to Christ, and 
that, in truth, it was a very unlikely manner for a forger or 
fabulist to attempt ; and a manner very difficult for any writer 
to execute, if he had to supply all the materials, botli the in- 
cidents and the observations upon them, out of his own head. 
A forger o’- a fabulist would have nlfade for Christ, discourses 
exhorting to virtue and dissuading from vice in general terms. 
It would never have entered into the thoughts of either, to 
have crowded together such a number of allusions, to time, 
place, and other little circumstances, as occur, for instance, 
in liie sermon on the mount, and which nothing but the ac- 
tual presence of the objects could have suggested.! 

II. There appears to me to exist an affiflity between the 
history of Christ’s placing a little child in the midst of his 
disciples, as related by the three first evangelists,! and the 

« Kewton on Daniel, p. 148, note a. Justin, Dis. p. S13. Bishop Law’s 
Life of Christ. 

! See Bishop Law’s Life of Christ. 

t Matt, xviii, l. Mark ix. 33. Luke ix. 46. 
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history of Christ’s washing his disciples’ feet, as given by Saint 
John.* In the stories themselves there is no resemblance. 
But the affinity which I would point out, consists in these 
two articles : first, that botli stories denote the emulation 
which prevailed amongst Christ’s disciples, and his own care 
and desire to correct it : the moral of both is the same. Se- 
condly, That both stories are specimens of the same manner 
of teaching, viz. by action ; a mode of emblematic instruction 
extremely peculiar, and, in these passages, ascribed, wc see, 
to our Saviour, by the first three evangelists* and by Saint 
John, in instances totally utdike^ and without the smallest sus- 
picion of their borrowing from each other. 

III. A singularity in Christ’s language, which runs through 
all the evangelists, and which is found in those discourst'9 of 
Saint John, that have nothing similar to them in the other 
Gospels, is the appellation of the Son of Man and it is in 
all the evangelists found under the peculiar circumstaucc of 
being applied by Christ to himself, but of never being used of 
him, or towards him, by any other person. It occurs seven- 
teen times in Matthew’s Gospeb twenty times in Mark’s, twen- 
ty-one times in Luke’s, and eleven times in John’s, and always 
with this restriction. 

IV. A point of agreement in the conduct of Christ, as re- 
presented by his different historians, is that of his withdraw- 
ing himself out of the way, whenever the behaviour of the 
lAultitudc indicated a disposition to tumult. 

• Matt. xiv. £2. ** And straightway Jesus constrained his dis- 
ciples to get into a ship, and to go before him unto the other 
side, while he sept the multitude away. And when he had 
sent the multitude away, he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray.” 

Luke V. 15, X6. But so much tlie more went there a fame 
abroad of him, and great multitudes came together ^o hear, 
and to 1)6 healed by him of their infirmities : and he withdrew 
himself into the wilderness, and prayed.” 

With these quotations, compare the following firom Saint 
John: 


* John xiii. a. 
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same tranquillity, the same reference to his public teaching# 
His mild expostulation with Pilate, upon two several occa- 
sioDh, as related by Saint John,* is delivered with the same 
uiirufHcd temper, as that which conducted him through the 
last scene of his life, as described by his other evangelists. Hia 
answer in 8aint John’s Gospel, to the olhccr who struck him 
with the palm of his hand, If I have spoken evil, bear wit- 
ness of the evil; but if well, wh}' smitest thou me wa^ 
such an answer, as might have been looked for from the per- 
son, who, as he proceeded to the place of execution, bid his 
comfianions (as we arc told by Saint Luke'l) weep not for him, 
but for themselves, their posterity, and their country ; and who, 
whilst he was suspended upon the cross, prayed for his mur- 
derers, '' for they know not,” said he, “ what they do.” "fhe 
urgency also of his judges and his prosecutors to extort from 
him a defence tcAhe accusation, and his unwillingness to make 
any, (which was a peculiar circumstance,) appears in Saint 
John’s account, as well as in that of the other evangelists.^ 
Tliere are moreover two other correspondencies between 
Saint John’s history of the transactions and their^ of a kind 
somewhat different from those which we have been now men- 
tioning. 

The first three evangelists record what is called our Saviour’s 
agony, t. e, his devotion in the garden, immediately before he 
wa^ apprehended ^ in which narrative, they all make him pray, 
that the cup might pass from him.” This is the particular 
metaphor which they all ascribe to him. Saint Matthew adds, 
** O rny father, if this cup may not pass away from me, ex- 
cept 1 drink it, thy will be done.”{) Now Saint John docs 
not give the scene in the garden : but when Jesus was seized, 
and some resistance was attempted to be made by Peter, Jesus, 
according to his account, checked the attempt with this reply : 

Put up thy sword into thy sheath ; the cup which my Father 
hath given me, shaliT not drink it Ttiis is something more 
than consistency ; it is coincidence ; because it is extremely na- 
tural, that Jesus, who, before he was apprehended, had been 

* Chap, xviii. 34. xix. 11. t Chap, xviii. 23. t Luke xviii. 23L 
^ See John xix. 9. MatU xxv\i, 14. Luke xxiii. 9. 

II Chap. xxvi. 42. ^ Luke xviii. 11. 


8 
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praying his Father, that ** that cup might pass from him,” yet 
with such a pious retractation of his request, as to have added, 

If this cup may not pass from me, thy will be done;” it was 
natural^! sny, for the same person, when he actually was appre- 
hended, to express the resignation to which he had already made 
up his thoughts, and to express it in the form oF speech v hich 
he had before used. ‘‘ The cup which my Father hath given 
no, shall I not drink it ?” This is a coincidence between writers, 
in whose narratives there is no imitation, but great diversity. 

A second similar correspondency is the following : Matthew 
and Mark make the charge, upon which our Lord was con- 
demned, to be a threat of destroying the temple. “ Wc heard 
him say, I will destroy this temple, made with hands, and 
within three da^s, 1 will build another made without hands 
but they neither of them inform us, upon wljat circumstance 
this calumny was founded. Saint John in the early part of 
the history,^ supplies us with this information ; for he relates, 
that, on our Lord’s first journey to Jerusalem, when the Jews 
asked him, What sign shewest thou unto us, seeing that 
thou doest these things P he answered. Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up.” This agreement could 
hardly arise from any thing but the trutli of the case. From 
any care or design in Saint John, to make his narrative tally 
with the narratives of other evangelists, it certainly did not 
arise, for no such design appears, but the absence of itf 

A strong and more general instance of agreement, is the fol- 
lowing:— The first three evangelists have related the appoint- 
meN. of the twelve apostles ; and have given a catalogue of 
their names in form. John, witliout ever mentioning the ap- 
pointment, or givir^ tlie catalogue, supposes, throughout his 
whole narrative, Christ to bo accompanied by a select party of 
disciples ; the number of these to be twelve ;§ and whenever 
he happens to notice any one as of that number, |1 it is one in- 
cluded in the catalogue of the other evangelists ; and the names 
principally occurring in the course of his history of Christ, are 

* Mark xiv. 58. t Chap. ii. 19, 

t Matt. X. 1. Mark iii. 14. Luktf vi. 12. 

§vi. 70. II XX. 24. n. 71. 

r 



the names extant in their list. This last agreement^ which is of 
considerable inonient^ runs tlirough every Gospel^ and through 
every chapter of each. 

All tills bespeaks reality. 


CHAPTER V. 

Originality of our Saviour^ s Character. 

The Jews, whether right or wrong, had understood their pro- 
phecies to foTotcl the advent of a person, who, by some super- 
natural assistance, should advance their nation to indepen- 
dence, and to a supreme degree of splendour and prosperity. 
This was the reigning opinion and expectation of the times. 

Now, had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is probable that his 
enthusiasm would liavc fallen in with the popular delusion, and 
that, wliilst he gave himself out to be the person intended by 
those predictions, he would have assumed the character, to 
which they were universally supposed to relate. 

Had !• ' been an impostor, it was his business to have flat- 
tered the prevailing hopes, because tliese hopes were to be 
the instruments of his attraction and success. 

But, what is better than conjectures, is the fact, that all the 
pretended Messiahs actually did so. We learn from Josephus, 
that there were many of these Some of them, it is probable, 
migbi be Impostors, who thought that an advantage was tf> be 
taken of the state of ])ublic opinion. Others, perhaps, were 
enthusiasts, whose imagination had been drawn to this parti- 
cular object, by the language and sentiments which prevailed 
«'iround them. But, whether impostors or enthusiasts, they 
concurred in producing themselves in the character which 
their countrymen looked for, that is to say, as the restorers 
and deliverers of the nation, in that sense in which restoration 
and deliverance were expected by the Jews. 

Why therefore Jesus, nf he was, like them, either an en- 
thusiast or impostor, did not pursue the same conduct as they 
did, in framing his character and pretensions, it will be found 
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difficult to explain. A mission, the operation and benefit of 
which was to take place in another life, was a thing iinthought 
of as the subject of these prophecies. That Jesus coming to 
them as ^leir JMcssiah, should come under a character totally 
different' from that in which they expected him ; should de- 
viate from the general persuasion, and deviate into preten- 
sions absolutely singular and original ; appears to be incon- 
^stent with the imputation of entliusiasm or imposture, both 
which, by their iiatuic, I should cxp^'ct, would^ and both 
which, throughout the experience which this very subject fur- 
nishes, in fact have, followed the opinions that obtained at the 
time. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the other plan, turned 
at length to tin's ; 1 answer, that the thing is said without 
evidence, against evidence ; that it was competent to the 
rest to have done the same, yet that nothing of this sort was 
thought of by any. 

• 

CHAPTER VL 

One argument, which has been much relied upon, (but not 
more than its just weight deserves,) is the conformity of the 
facts occasionally mentioned or referred to in Scripture, with 
the state of things in those limes, as represented by foreign 
and independent accounts ; which conformity proves, that 
the writers of the New Testament possessed a species of local 
knowledge, which could only belong to an inhabitant of that 
coiyitry, and to one living in that age. This argument, if well 
made out by examples, is very little short of proving the abso- 
lute genuineness of the writings. It carries them up to the age 
of the reputed authors, to an age in which it must have been 
difficult to impose hpon the Christian public, forgeries in the 
names of those authors, and in whicli there is no evidence 
that any hirgeries were attempted. It proves at least, that the 
books, whoever were the authors of them, were composed by 
persons living in the time and country in which these things 
were transacted ; and consequently capable, by their situation, 
of being well informed of the facts which they relate. And 
the argument is stronger, when afiplied to the New Testa- 
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ment, than it is in the case of almost any other writings, by 
reason of the mixed nature of the allusions which this book 
contains. The scene of action is not confined to a single 
country, but displayed in the greatest cities of tlic Roman 
empire, illusions are made to the manners and principles of 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews. This variety ren- 
ders a forgery proportionably more difficult, especially to 
writers of a posterior age. A Greek or Roman Christian, 
who lived in the second or third century, would have been 
wanting in Jewish literature ; a Jewish convert in those ages 
would have been equally deficient in the knowledge of Greece 
and Rome.* 

This, liowevcr, is an argument which depends entirely upon 
an induction of particulars ; and as, consequently, it carries 
with it little force, without a view ol“ the instances upon which 
it is built, 1 have to request the reader’s attention to a detail 
of examples, distinctly and articulately proposed. In collect- 
ing these examples, I have dokie no more than epitomise the 
first volume of the first part of Dr Lardner's Credibility of 
the Gospel History. And 1 have brought the argument 
within its present compass, first, by passing over some of his 
sections in which tlie accordancy appeared to me less certain, 
or upon subjects not sufficiently appropriate or circumstan- 
tial i secondly, by contracting every section into the fewest 
words possible, contenting myself for the most part with a 
mere a^ypositioti of passages ; and, thirdly, by omitting many 
disquisitions, which, though learned and accurate, are not ab- 
solutely necessary to the understanding or verification of the 
argument. 

The writer principally made use of in the inquiry, is Jo- 
sephus. Josephus wiis born at Jerusalem four years after 
Christ’s ascension. He wrote his history' of the Jewish war 
some time after the destruction of Jerusalem, which happen- 
ed in the year of otfr Lord seventy, that is, thirty-seven years 
after the ascension ; and the history of the Jews he finished 
ill the year ninety-three, that is, sixty years after the ascen- 
sion. 

• Michaclis's Introduction to tlie New Testament, (Marsh’s Translation,) 
ii. sect. xi. 
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At the head of each article, I have referred, by figures in- 
cluded in brackets, to the page of Dr Lardner’s volume, 
where the section, from which the abridgment is made, begins. 
The 9.dfltion used is that of 1741. 

L [p. 14.] Malt. ii. '22. “ When h^ (Joseph) heard that 
Arclielaus did reign in Judea, in the room of his father He- 
rod, he was afraid to go thither ; notwithstanding, being 
warned of God in a dream, he turned aside intp the parts of 
Galilee.” 

In this passage it is asserted, that Archc4aus succeeded 
Herod in Judea; and it is implied, that his power did not 
extend to Galilee. Now we learn from Josephus, that Herod 
the Great, whose dominion included all the land of Israel, ap- 
pointed Archelaus his successor in Jtidea^ and assigned the rest 
of his dominions to other sons; and that this disposition was 
ratified, as to the main parts of it, by the Roman emperor,* 

Saint Matthew says, tliat Archelaus reigned^ was king in 
Judea. Agreeably to this, we arc informed by Josephus, not 
only that Herod appointed Archelaus his successor in Judea, 
but that he also appointed him with the title of King ; and 
the Greek verb (^aatXevtt) which the evangelist uses to denote 
the government and rank of Archelaus, is used likewise by 
Josephus.f . 

The cruelty of Archelaus’s character, which is not obscurely 
intimated by the evangelist, agrees with divers particulars in 
his history, preserved by Josephus: — “In the tenth year of 
his government, the chief of the Jews and Samaritans, not 
bbing able to endure his cruelty and tyranny, presented com- 
plaints against him to Caisar.”t 

II. [p. 19.] Li]|Js.e hi. 1. “ In the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cassar, — Herod being tctrarch of Galilee, and his 
brother Philip, tetrarch of Iturea, and of the region of Tra- 
chonitis, — the word of God came unto John.” 

By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree of Augus- 
tus thereupon, his two sons were appointed, one (Herod An- 

* Ant. lib. xvii. c. 8. sect. 1. f Dc Bel. liU i. c. 33. sect* 7. 

t Ant. lib. xviiiC. 13. sect. 1. 
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tipas) tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea, and the other (Philip) 
tetrarch of Trachonitis and the neighbouring countries.* We 
have therefore these two persons in the situations in which 
Saint Luke places them ; and also, that they were iq. these 
situations in the Jiftt enth year of Tiberius, in other words, 
that they continued in possession of their territories and titles 
until that time, and afterwards, appears from a passage of 
Josephus, which relates of Herod, ** that he was removed by 
Caligula, the successor of Tiberius ;f and of Philip, that he 
died in the twentieth year of Tiberius, when he had governed 
Trachonitis and Batanea and Gaulanitis thirty-seven years.’’;]: 

III. [p. 20.] Mark v. 17. § Herod had sent forth, and 
laid hold upon John, and bound him in prison, for Herodias’ 
sake, his brother Philip’s wife ; for he had married her.” 
With this compare Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 6. sect. 1. — 
He (Herod the tetrarch) made a visit to Herod his brother. 
— Here, falling in love with l^Ierodias, the wife of the said 
Herod, he ventured to make her proposals of marriage.il 
Again, Mark vi. 22, And when the daughter of the said 
Herodias came in and danced — ” 

With this also compare Jos. Ant. 1. xviii. c. ft. sect. 4. 
« Herodias was married to Herod, son of Herod the Great. 
TJeey had daughter, whose name was Salome ; after whose 
birth, Herodias, in utter violation of the Jaws of her country, 


* Ant. lib. xvii. c. 8. sect. 1. f lb. lib. xviii. c. 8. sect. 2. ^ 

X Ib. c. 5. sect.e. § See also Matt. xiv. 1 — 13. Luke iii 19. 

II The affinity of the two accounts is unquestionable ; but there is a difior- 
ence in the name of Herodias’s first husband, which, in the evangelist, is 
Philip i in Josephus, Herod. The difficulty, however, will not appear con- 
siderable, when we recollect how common it was, in those times, for the same 
'person to bear two names. “ Simon, which is called Peter ; Libbeus, whose 
surname is Tliaddeus ; Thomas, which is called Didymus ; Simeon, who was 
called Niger ; Saul, who was also called Paul.” The solution is rendered 
.likewise easier in the present case, by the consideration, that Herod the 
Great had children by seven or eight wives; that Josephus mentions three 
of his sons under the name of Herod ; that it is, nevertheless, higlily pro- 
bable, tliat the brothers bore some additional name, by which they were diS" 
tinguisbed from one another. Uhrdner, vol. ii. p. 897. 
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left her husband, then living, and married Herod the tetrarch 
of Galilee, her husband’s brother by the father s side.” 

IV. [p. 29 .] Acts xii. 1. Now about that time, Herod the 
king stretched forth his hands, to vex certain of the Church.” 
In the conclusion of the same chapter, Herod’s death is re« 
presented to have taken place, soon after this persecution. 
The accuracy of our historian, or, rather, the unmeditated 
coincidence, which truth of its own accord prodaccs, is in this 
instance remarkable. There was no portion of time, for thir- 
ty years before, nor ever afterwards, in which there was a king 
at Jerusalem, a person exercising that authority in Judea, or 
to whom that title could be applied, except the three last years 
of this Herod’s life, within which period the transaction re- 
corded in the A cts is stated to have taken place. This prince 
was the grandson of Herod the Great. In the Acts, he ap- 
pears under his family-name of Herod ; by Josephus he is 
called Agrippa. For proof .that he was a kirig^ properly so 
called, wc have the testimony of Josephus in full and direct 
terms : — ** Sending for him to his palace, Caligula put a 
crown upon his head, and appointed him king of the tetrarchie 
of Philip, intending also to give him the tetrarchie of Lysa- 
nias.”* And that Judea was at last, but not until the last, 
included in his doniiniorl^, appears by a subsequent passage 
of the same Josephus, wherein he tells us, that Claudius, by a 
decree, confirmed to Agrippa the dominion which Caligula 
had given him ; adding also Judea and Samaria, in the utmost 
%fctent as possessed by his grandfather Hcrod.f 

V. [p. 32.] Acts xii. J9 — 23. And he (Herod) went 

Jown from Judea to Cesarea, and there abode. — And upon a 
set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon bis throne, 
and made an oration unto them : and tlm people gave a shout, 
saying, It is the voice of a god and not of a man : and imme- 
diately the angel of the Lord smote hiig, because he gave not 
God the glory ; and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
ghost.” 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xix. c. 8. sect. 2. He went to the city 
of Cesarea, Here he celebrated shows in lionour of Ceesar. On 

* Antiq. xviii. c. 7. sect. lo, f lb. dx. c. 5. sect. 1. 
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the second day of the shows, early in the morning, he came in- 
to die theatre, dressed in a robe of silver, of most curious 
workmanship. The rays of the rising sun, reflected from so 
splendid a garb, gave him a majestic and awful appearance. 
They called him a god, and entreated him to be propitious to 
them, saying, Hitherto we have respected you as a man ; but 
now we acknowledge you to be more than mortal. The king 
nmther reproved these persons, nor rejected the impious flat- 
tery. Immediately after this, he was seized with pains in his 
bowels, extremely violent at the very first. He was carried, 
therefore, with* all haste to his palace. These pains continu- 
ally tormenting him, he expired in five days time.’* 

The reader will perceive the accordancy of diese accounts 
in various particulars. The place (Cesarea), the set day, the 
gorgeous dress, the acclamations of the assembly, the peculiar 
turn of the flattery, the reception of it, the sudden and cri- 
tical incursion of tlie disease, are circumstances noticed in 
both narratives. The worms, mentioned by Saint Luke, are 
not remarked by Josephus ; but the appearance of these is a 
symptom, not unusually, 1 believe, attending the disease, which 
Josephus describes, viz* violent afiections of the bowels. 

VI. [p. 41.] Acts xxiv. S4. And after certain days, 
when Felix came witli his wife DrUsilla, which was a Jewess, 
he sent for Paul.” 

Jos. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6. sect 1, 2. Agrippa gave his sister 
Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of the Emesenes, when 
he had consented to be circumcised. But this marriage of 
Drusilla with Azizus was dissolved in a short time after, in 
this manner When Felix was procurator of Judea, having 
had a sight of her, he was mightily taken with her.— She was 
induced to transgress the laws of her country, and marry 
Feliiu” 

Hare the public station of Felix, the name of his wife, and 
the singular circumstance of her religion, all appear in per- 
fect conformity with the evangelist. 

VII. [p. 46.] « And after certain days king Agrippa and 
Bernice came to Cesarea to'^alute Festus.” By this passage 
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we are in cfikst told, that A^ippa was a king, but not of Ju- 
dea ; for he came to salute Festus, who at this time admini- 
stered the government of that country at Caesarea. 

Now how does the history of the age correspond with this 
account ? The Agrippa here spoken of was the son of Herod 
Agrippa, mentioned in the last article ; but that he did not 
succeed to his father’s kingdom, nor ever recovered Judea, 
which liad been a part of it, we learn by the information of 
‘Josephus, who relates of him that, when his father was dead, 
Claudius intended, at first, to have put him immediately in 
possession of his father’s dominions ; but that, Agrippa being 
tlien but seventeen years of age, the emperor was persuaded 
to alter his mind, and appointed Cuspius Fadus prefect of 
Judea and the whole kingdom;* which Fadus was succeeded 
by Tiberius Alexander, Cumanus, Felix, Festus.f But that, 
though disappointed of his father’s kingdom, in which was in- 
cluded Judea, he was nevertheless rightly styled King Agrip- 
pa : and that he was in possession of considerable territories 
bordering upon Judea, we gather from the some authority; 
for, after several successive donations of country, Claudius, 
at the same time that he sent Felix to be procurator of Judea, 
promoted Agrippa from Chalciaitto a greater Kingdom^ gb-'ing 
to him the tetrardiie whicli had been Philip’s : and he ^ded 
moreover the kingdom of L'ysanias, and the province that had 
belonged to Varus.”^ 

Saint Paul addresses this person as a Jew ; King Agrip- 
pa, bclievest thou the prophets ? 1 know that thou believest.” 
A^the son of Herod Agrippa, who is described by Josephus 
to have been a zealous Jew, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
maintained the same profession. But what is more material 
to remark, because it is more close and circumstantial, is, 
that St Luke, speaking of the father, (Acts, xii. 1, 3.) calls him 
Herod the king, and gives an example of the exercise of his 
authority at Jerusalem : speaking of the son (xxv. 13), he 
calls him king, but not of Judea; which distinction agrees 
correctly with the liibtoty. 

* Antiq. xix. c> 9. ad fin. f Ib. xs. De Bell. hb. ib 

t lb. 3^ 'ib. 11 . c. 12. ad fin. * 
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VIII. [p. 51.] Acts xiii. 6. « And when they had gone 
through the isle (Cyprus) to Paphos, they found a certain 
sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Barjesus, 
which was with the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, a 
prudent man.” 

The word which is here translated deputy, signifies 
sttZ, and upon this word our observation is founded. The pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire were of two kinds ; those belong- 
ing to the emperor, in which the governor was called proprae- 
tor I and thosje belonging to the senate, in which the governor 
was called proconsul. And this was a regular distinction. 
Now it appears from Dio Cassius,* that the province of Cy- 
prus, which in the original distribution was assigned to the 
emperor, had been transferred to the senate, in exchange for 
some others ; and tliat, after this exchange, the appropriate 
title of the Roman governor was proconsul. 

Ib. xviii. 12. [p. 55.] “ And when Gallio was deputy 
(proconsul) of Acliaia.” 

The propriety of the title proconsul” is in this passage 
still more critical. For the province of Achaia, after passing 
from the senate to the emperor, had been restored again by 
the emperor Claudius to the senate (and consequently its go- 
vernment had become proconsular) only six or seven years be- 
fore the .:me in which this transaction is said to have taken 
place.f And what confines with strictness the appellation to 
the time is, that Achaia under the following reign ceased to 
be a Roman province at all. 

IX. [p. 152.] It appears, as well from the general consti- 
tution of a Roman province, as from what Josephus delivers 
concerning the state of Judea in particular,:]: that tlie power 
of life and death resided exclusively in the*’Roman governor ; 
but that the Jews, nevertheless, had magistrates and a coun- 
cil, invested with a Subordinate and municipal authority. This 
economy is discerned in every part of the Gospel narrative of 
•ur Saviour’s crucifixion. 

• Lib. liv. ad A. U. 732. 

t Suet, in Claud, c. xbv. Dio. Jib. Ixi. 

J Antiq. lib. xx. c. 8. sect. 5 , c. 1. sect 2. 
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X. Lp* 203. J Acts ix. 31. Then had the churdies rest 
throughout all Judea and Galilee, and Samaria.” 

This rest syncronizes with the attempt of Caligula to place 
his statue in the temple of Jerusalem ; the threat of which 
outrage produced amongst the Jews a consternation that, for 
a season, diverted their attention from every other object,* 

* XI. [p. 218.] Acts xxi. 31. “ And they tooj: Paul, and 
drew him out of the temple; and forthwith the doors were 
shut. And as they went about to kill him, tidings came to 
the chief captain of the hand^ that all Jerusalem was in an 
uproar. Then the chief captain came near, and took him, 
and commanded him to be bound with two chains, and de- 
manded who he w'as, and what he had done; and some cried 
one thing, and some another, among the multitude : and, 
when he could not know the certainty for the tumult, he 
commanded him to be carried into the castle. And when he 
came upon the stain, so it w'as, that he was borne of the sol- 
diers for the violence of the people.” 

In this quotation, we have the band of Roman soldiers at 
Jerusalem, their office (to suppress tumults), the castle, the 
stairs, both, as it should seem, adjoining to the temple. Let 
us inquire whether wc can Jind these particulars in any other 
record of that age and place. 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. v. c. 5. sect. 8. Antonia was situated 
at the angle of the western and northern porticoes of the outer 
temple. It was built upon a rock fifty cubits high, steep on 
all sides. On that side where it joined to the porticoes of the 
temple, there were stairs reaching to each portico, by which 
the guard descended ; for there was always lodged here a Ro- 
man legion, and, Iipsting themselves in their armour in several 
places in the porticoes, they kept a watch on the people on 
the feast-days to prevent all disorders ; for, as the temple was 
a guard to the city, so was Antonia to the temple.” 

XII, [p. 224.] Acts iv. 1. And as they spake unto the 
people, the priests, and the captain of the temple, and the Sad- 


* Joseph, dc Bell. lib. xi. c. is. seer.. 1, 3, 4. 
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ducees, came upon them.” Here we hare a public officer, 
under the title of captain of the temple^ end he probably a 
JeWj as he accompanied the priests and Sadducees in appre- 
hending the apostles. 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. ii. c. 17. sect 2. And at the temple^ 
Eleazar, the son of Ananias the high-priest^ a young man of 
a bold and resolute disposition, then captain, persuaded those 
who performed the sacred ministrations, not to receive tha- 
gift or sacrifice of any stranger.” 

XlII. [p. 226.] Acts XXV. 12. Then Festns, when he 
had conferred with the council^ answered, Hast thou appealed 
unto Caesar ? unto Caesar ahalt thou go.” That it was usual 
for the Roman presidents to have a council, consisting of their 
friends, and other chief Romans in the province, appears ex- 
pressly in the following passage of Cicero’s oration against 
Verres lllud negare posses, aut nunc negabis, te, conci- 
lio tuo dimisso, viris primariis, qui in consilio C. Sacerdotis 
fuerant, tibique esse volebant, remotis, de re judicat& judi* 
c&sse.” 


XIV. (jp. 235.] Acts xvi. 13. And (at Philippi) on the 
Sabbath, we went out of the city by a river-side, where prayer 
was wonw co be made,” or where a pioseuckaj oratory, or place 
of prayer, was allowed. The particularity, to be remarked, is 
the situation of the place where prayer was wont to be made, 
viz. by a rfuer-sid^. 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews of Alexandiia, 
upon a certain public occasion, relates of them, that, errly 
in the morning, flocking out of the gates of the city, they go 
to the neighbouring shores (for the proseucJpi were destroyed), 
and, standing in a most pure place, tliey lift up their voices 
with one accord.”* 

Josephus gives us a decree of the city of Halicarnassus, 
permittin^te Jews to build oratories ; a part of which decree 
runs We ordain, that the Jews who are willing, 

women, do observe the Sabbaths, and perform sacred 


* Philo in Place* p. 362. 
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rites according to the Jewish laws, and huild oratories hy the 
seaside^* 

Tertulllan, among other Jewish rites and customs, such as 
feasts, sabbaths, fasts, and unleavened bread, mentions, **ora- 
tiones litorales^* that is, prayers by the river side.f . 

XV. [p. 255.] Acts xxvi, 5. “After the mo%t straitest sect 
pf our religion, I lived a Pharisee.” 

Jos. de Bell. lib. i. c. 5 sect, 2. “ The Pharisees were 
reckoned the most religious of any of the Jews, gnd to be the 
most exact and skilful in explaining the laws.” 

In the original, there is an agreement not only in the sense 
but in the expression, it being the same Greek adjective, 
which is rendered “ strait” in the Acts, anti “ exact” in Jose- 
phus. 

XV T, [p. 255.] Mark viii. 3, 4. The Pharisees and all 
the Jews, except they wash, eift not, holding the tradition of 
the elders $ and many other things there be which they have 
received to hold.” 

Josepli. Antiq. lib. xlii. c. 10. sect. 6. “ The Pharisees 

have delivered to the people many institutions, as received 
from the fathers, which are not written in the law of Moses.” 

XVII. [p. 259.] Acts xxiii. 8. “ For the Sadducees say, 
that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit ; but 
the Pharisees confess both.” 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. ii. c. 8. sect. 14. They (the Phari- 
see^ believe every soul to be immortal, but that the soul of the 
good only passes into another body, and that the soul of the 
wicked is punished with eternal punishment.” Ou the other 
hand (Antiq. lib. xviii. c. i. sect. 4.), It is the opinion of the 

Sadducees, that souls perish with the bodies.” 

» 

XVIII. [p. 268.] Acts V. 17. « Then the high priest rose 
np, and all they that w'ere with him (which is the sect of the 
Sadducees), and were filled with indignation.” Saint Luke 

V Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10. sect* 24. * f Tertnl, ad Nat. lib. i. c. 13. 
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here intimates, that the high priest was a Sadducee ; which is 
a character one would not have expected to meet with in that 
station. This circumstance, remarkable as it is, was not how- 
ever without examples. 

Jos. Aiitiq. iib. xiii. c. 10. sect. 6, 7. ** John Hyreanus, 
high priest of the Jews, forsook the Pharisees upon a disgust, 
and joined himself to the party of the Sadducees." This high 
priest died one hundred and seven years before the Christian^ 
jera. 

Again, (Ant. lib. xx. c. 8. sect. 1.): This Ananus the 
younger, who, as we have said just now, had received the 
high priesthood, was fierce and haughty in his behaviour, and, 
above all men, bold and daring, and moreover, was of the 
sect of the SarMucees” This high priest lived little more than 
twenty years after the transaction in the Acts. 

XIX. [p. 282.] Luke ix. 51. And it came to pass, when 
the time was come that he should be received up, he stedfast- 
]y set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before 
his face. And they v ent, and entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, to make ready for him. And tliey did not re- 
ceive him, because his face was as though he would go to Je- 
rusalem.” 

Jos. A .jq. lib. xx. c. 5. sect. 1. It was the custom of the 
Galileans, who went up to the holy city at the feasts, to tra- 
vel through the country of Samaria. As they were in their 
journey, some inhabitants of the village called Ginma, which 
lies on the borders of Samaria and the great plain, falling up- 
on them, killed a great many of them.” .. 

XX. [p. 278-] John iv. 20. “ Our fathers^** said the Sama- 
ritan w'oroan, worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, 
that Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship.*’ ' 

Jos.>Antiq. lib. xViii c. 5. sect. 1. Commanding them to 
meet him at Mount Gerizxim^ which is by them (the Samari-* 
tans), esteemed the most sacred of all mountains.” 

XXI. [p. 3 12 ] Matt. xxvi. 3. “ Then assembled together 
the chief priests, and the elders of the people, unto the palace 
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of the high priest, who was called Caiaphas^ That Caiaphat 
was higli priest, and high priest throughout the presidentship 
of Pontius Pilate, and consequently at this time, appears from 
the following account : — He was made high priest by Valerius 
Gratus, pi edecessor of Pontius Pilate, and was removed from 
his office by Vitellius, president of Syria, after Pilate was 
sent away out of the province of Judea. Josephus relates the 
'advancement of Caiaphas to the high priesthood in this man- 
ner : ‘‘ Gratus gave the high priesthood to Simon, the son 
of Camithus. — He, having enjoyed this honour not above a 
year, was succeeded by Josepli, lohu is also called Caiaphas,* 
After this, Gratus went away for Home, having been eleven 
years in Judea ; and Pontim Pilate came thither as his success 
so? ” Of the rtmova! of Caiaphas from his office, Josephus^ 
likewise, afterwards informs us ; and connects it with a cir- 
cumstance, which fixes the time to a date subsequent to the 

determination of Pilate’s government. Vitellius,” he 

tells us, “ ordered Pilate to repair to Rome ; and efter that, 
went up himself to Jerusalem, and then gave directions con- 
cerning several matters. And, huving done these things, he 
took away the priesthood from the high priest Joseph, who is 
called Caiaphas”^ 

XXII. (Michaelis, c. xi. sect. 11.) Acts xxiih 4. “And 
they that stood by, said, Revilest thou God’s high priest ? 
Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the high 
priest.” Now, upon inquiry into the history of the age, it 
tums out, that Ananias, of whom this is spoken, was, in truth, 
not^ the high priest, though he was sitting in judgment in 
tliat assumed capacity. The case was, that he had formerly 
held the office, and had been deposed ; that the person who 
succeeded him hacf been murdered ; that another was not yet 
appointed to the station ; and that, during the vacancy, he 
had, of his own authority, taken upon hiiif^elf the discharge of 
tlic office.^ This singular situation of the high priesthopd took 
place during the interval between the death of Jonathan, who 
was murdered by order of Felix, and the accession of Is- 

* Ant. lib. xviii, c. 3. sect. S. f Ibid. c. 5. sect. 3. 

t Jos. Ant. 1. XX. c. 5. sect. 2> ; c. 6. sect. 2* ; c. 9. sect. 2. 
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ti^as JnvesteiJ with the hi/rh priesthood by Agrippa; 
diond precisely in this interval it happened that Saint Paul was 
i^rehcnded, and brought before the Jewish council. 

XXni. [p. S2S.] Matt. xxvi. 59. Now the cJiiejf' priests 
and elders, and all the council, sought false witnesses against 
him,** 

Jos. Ant. lib. xviii. c. 15. sect. S, 4. " Tlien might be seen 
the priests themdves^ with ashes on their heads, and their 
breasts naked.” 

The agreement here consists in speaking of the high priests, 
or phief priests (for the name in the original is tlic <;anie), in 
the plural number, when, in strictness, there was one high 
•priest: which may be considered as a proofi th ir the f>vange- 
lists were habituated to Che manner of s[jeakii)g tl)ei' in use, 
because they retain it when it is neither accurate nor just. 
For the sake of brevity, I have put down, froin Jovoj)bus, ocly 
a single example of the application oi this title in the plural 
number ; but it is his usual style. 

lb. [p. 871.] Luke iii. i. Now in tnr fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate bciiig goveri^or of Ju- 
dea, and Herod being tctrarch of Galilee, Annas and Caia- 
phas heir the high prmts^ the word of God came unto John.” 
There is a passage in Josephus very nearly parallel to this, and 
which may at least serve to vindicate ifie evangelist from ob- 
, jection, with respect to his giving the title of high priest spe- 
cifically to two persons at tlie same lime ; Quadratus sent two 
others of the most powerful men of the Jews, as also the high 
priests Jonathan and Ajianias'^* That Annas was a person in an 
eminent station, and possessed an authority co-ordinate witli. 
Of ncjCt to, that of the high priest properly so called, may be in- 
ferred from Saint John’s Ckispel, which, in the history of 
Christ'^ crucifixion relates, that the soldiers led him ftway 
to Ann^s first.*’+ And this might be noticed as an e^mplo 
. of undesigned coincidence, in the two evangelists. 

Again, [p. 87 O .3 Actsiv. 6. Annas is c^led the high priest, 
though Caiaphas was 'in the office of the high-priesthood. In 

• • X>e Bell. lib. ix. c. 1, 2. sect, 6. t Ih. lib. xviii. 13, 
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like nmnner^ in JosephtM^* ^ Josepli the ion ibf aiid 

the high priest Anenu«, were chosen to be fluptenie gbVertioTs 
of ell things in the city.” Ananus, thouj|^ hi^re caDbd thjs 
high priest Ahaiius^ wds not then in the office of hi^- 
priesihood. Tl^e truth is, these is an indeterminatenesa ih ^e 
use of this tide in the Gospel ; ibbietiiiies it is appliect 
eively to the person who the office at the time ; somttimni 
to one or two more who probably shared with hihi some o^the' 
powers or functions of the office ; and, sometimes; to such of 
the priests as were eminent by their station or cb|tracter jf and 
there is the very same indeterminateness in Jov^hus. 

XXIV, fp, Si7ri John xix. 19, 20. « And Pilate «iprrQite a 
title, ai ( p r is on tin* cross.” That such was the caatom of 
the \ .liif iip<-n tliesc occasions, appears front passages of 

L tv' [ rio Cassius: Patrem familias'—canibus ob« 
jccii. Cl! ) )oo Ciia/o^ Irrjpic locutiis parmularins.” Suet. Do- 
mic. cap. And iii Dio Cassius wc have the fbUowiiig:^ 

hhivii) ' Icvl h.iin throuph the midst of die coart or assmhly^ 
with a :i' ifing iht amsc of his dtath^ and afterwards 

crucifying him.”— Bo -n: liv. • ^ . 

• lb. “ And it wtis written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latuu” 
Tliat it was also usual about this time,- in Jerusalem^ to act up 
advertisements in different languages, is ga'tliered from the ac- 
count which Josephus gives of an exposlulatory message from. 
Titus to' the Jews, wbtu ihe city was almost in h^ lu^s, 
in which he says, Did ye not erect pillars with insm|>i]ons 
on^cm, in the Greek and ia our language, Let no one pass 
beyond these bounds ?” 

XXV. Cp. 352.] Matt, xxvii. 26. “ When he had scourged 
JesQS* he delivcredhhim to be crucified.” 

The following passages occur in Josephus ; 

** Bdng beaten^ they were crucified opposite to the cjti(dbh”t 
Whom, iiaving^rst scourged with whips, he crttctfi^*’^ 

'** He wasbumt alive^ Imting hem first heatend^\ .. t - j 

• J>e Bel. Lib. ii, c. CO- sect. 3. * f Mark xiv.' 53. ‘ 

• JP. ias7,S4thc(Ufi.il«(b. . 

1} P. 1337, 43d edit- 
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To which inaj be added one from Livy, lib. xL c. 5. '‘.Pro- 
omneSf virgUqUe cad ac securi percund.” 

A modern example may illustrate the use we make of this 
iastance. The preceding of a capital execution by the corpo- 

punishment of the su&rer, is a practice unknown in Eng- 
land, but retained) in some instances at least, as appears by 
the late execution of a regicide in Sweden. This circumstance, 
tiberdRire. in the account of an English execution, purporting 
to come Cirem an English writer^ would not only bring a sus- 
picion upon the truth of the account, but would, in a consi- 
derable degree, impeach its pretensions of having been written 
by the author whose name it bore. Whereas the same cir- 
cumstance, in the account of a Swedish execution, would ve- 
rify the accountj and support the authenticity of the book in 
which it was Ibund ; or, at least, would prove that the author, 
whoever he Was, possessed tlie information and the knowledge 
which he ought to possess. 

Ip 35S.] John'xix. 16 . And they took Jesus, and 
led him away, and he, bearing his crois^ went forth.” 

Plutarch Dc iis qui sero puniuntur, p. k Paris 1624. 
^ Every kind of wickedness produces its own particular tor- 
ment, jdst as every malefactor, when he is brought forth to 
^^ecutbn, conies his omn c^os8.” 

‘XXVII. John xix. S2. ** Then came the soldiers, and 
iredee the legs of the first, and of the other which was crucified 
with him.” 

Constantine abolished the punishment of the cross ; in com- 
'mcnding which edict, a Heathen writer notices this vefy*%ir- 
^jirnsjanc^ of breaking the legs : £o plus, ut eiiam vetus ve- 
lisrft^Uique supplicuim, patibnium, et evuribus sufringendiait 
primus iwmovarit.*’ Aur. Vicx. Ces. cap. xli. 

4 

■ XXfDK Ip. 457.] Acts in. 1. ** Kow Peter and John 
smt up together into the temple, at too hour of prayer, being 
* toe ipuM hour/* ^ 

Jos. Am;. Wx XV. c. 7. «ect, 8. Tmce every dey, m 
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momlngy and at the ninth hourt the priests perform their dqfy 
at the altar.” ^ 

XXIX. [p> 46i^} Acts XV. $}. ^ For Mdsess ckT old tiny^J 
hatb^ in every city^ them that preach hinii being rend in the 
t^nagoguee tetry 

Jos. contra Ap. 1. h. << He (Moses) gave us the law^ 
most excellent of ell institutfons ; nor did he appomt that it 
should be heard, once only, or twice^ or often, but thah laying 
aside all other works, we should meet togetto every wxk to 
hear it read, and gain a perfect understanding of jiL** 

XXX. [p. 465.] Acts xxi. 23. W^hafve/onr men, which 
have a vow on them ; them take, and purii^ thyself with them 
that they may sAove their heads.” 

Jos. de Bell. 1. xi. c. 15. It is customaiy for those who 
have been afflicted with some distemper, or have laboured un- 
der any other difficulties, to make a vow thij;ty days be^e/hey 
offer sacrifices, to abstain from wine^ and ehive the hair of their 
headsJ^ 

lb. V. 24. Them take, and purify thyself with them, and 
be at chargee with them^ that they shave their heetds” 

Jos. Antiq. 1. xix. c. 6. ^ He (Herod Agrippa) coming (o 
Jerusalem, offered up sacrifices of thank^iving, and omitt^ 
nothing that was prescribed by the law. For whjich;i3POSOa Ae 
abo ordered a good number of Nazarites to be^ebuved*” We here 
find that it was an act of piety amongst the Jews, to defray, 
^r those who were under the Naxaritic vow, the expenses 
wijich attended its completion i aniji that the plirasa was, ** that 
they might be shaved/* The custom and the Repression are 
both remarkable, and both io close conformity with the Scripr 
ture acco^nt^ 

XXXI. [p. 474.] 2 Cor^ XU 244 Olathe 

TCceived I fortystripes , mve one” ^ ^ ^ 

Jos. Ant. iy. c. B. sect. 21. that acta >coatrai^het^, 
let him receive fflrty stripes, wanting one, finom the ^blic 

is singtdii^ bocaiiMp,^ ^ 
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stripes lie mi^ gbe iiiiii^ and not ept- 
liaed/' Deut. XXV* S* It proves that the aethor of the E^iihh 
'tie to the Cbrifithkfie was guided net by booksy bat by facts; 
because his statement agrees with the actual custom^even when 
that custom dbriatod froia the vtritcen law, and from what he 
must have learnt by consulting the Jewi^ code» as set forth in 
fte Old l^fotaatient. 

i 

* XX3&h fp« 4^.] Luke hi. 18. " Then came also piM- 
turn to be baptiaed.*’ From this quotation, as wril as from tlie 
history of or Matthew ^Loke v. Sp.)* ^ Zacchcus 

fLiike xix. 12.), )t hppears, that tbephblieans or tax-gatherers 
tfiSte, fhequendy attest if not ahmys, Jews ; which, as the 
cbuntry was then moider a Roman government, and the taxes 
were paid to the Romansj was a clrcumstsnee not to be expect- 
ed. *11)01 it was the bmth however of the case, appears from 
a riiort passage of Josephus. ' 

BelT lib.'fi. c» f4. sect. But, Fftmis not restroin- 
prSSrtkesliyMs amhoriqr, riiecbief men of the Jews, 
emoirg whom W4t$ John the jmhlican^ not knowing well what 
t;qtihie to ttdm, wait upon Fion:i% and give him eight talents of 
to an^ the ba^ifiiig.” 

3C!?^lir. [^. 496 ] Actt IfiBit. And as thqr bound 
him irith thongs, Paul said into the cdtttiirion that stood by. 
Is h lawful for yottto Stoto ' ^ ft kton tout ts a Roitum, and un- 

conSemhedP^'^ i 

** 1* * w * > * 

** FaifihtHf estf^mriri dMa Ronumsco^ aceltia verberasi.’^ 
Oe. in Verr. 

Mlesgane, eivis Roma- 
yi4 myOi inieto'dWtillilsgemifeajl, niilla voOc alia, nthls 

^ 8hi]^"'intei^'dd)oretodf^dtoeH{ke«plag«ma^ nisi 

jt * 'J Ml rji 3 ^ ^ 

«il *f S*. I i 

-<3ll•nlilB«llidc*p- 
' HUh Anlhm a Ro 

'dhiff 0^ Am, YMt?*' 3^«iyeimitBi9tlMiieia<bc aptteeil 
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* lose^k A&&}* yb. m. c. 4a «ect. IS* ** Lucks Lsintuks, 
<k» consul, declared, 1 have disoFilssed from As ofecvicp^ 
Jmuh Romm atiieim who observe the rjtes of the Jewish 
reihgioa at Ephestis.” i » , ^ 

Ib. y. 28. " And the cliiff ci^ptatii answeved» With a gneftf 
wm obtained / tbk freedom*^ 

Dio Cassius, lib. lx. << This prkileg^^ wbic<t,hi94 hiefn 
bought fonnerl^ at a gnat pnct^ became ao cheap, that it wm 
commoulj said, a laao be mde ijkmaii f^tkoRi Ibr a 
&v pkees of brekea gkssi*^ ^ 

XXXV. [p. £82r«3 16. *'^^6 when ve came 

to Rome, the ceoturka^liveined tbotfmmefil to the 
<ii the guard ; hut Pwulipas sulBi^?od to dsr^^hy tumse}& w^th 
a soldier that kept him** . ^ 

With which join vor. 20. ^ For ithe hope of Isro^l, I<aPt 
bound with tha chain'* ^ ^ ^ 

** Qaemadmodiiaa 0adem*mtmk ttt 
Gopulat; sk ista^.gmp«bim dM*|iShl«iwii» 

Swieca, Ep. V. , 

^ Proconsd j98lfimi|i»jm)eW^tiA(n|k catceipm req^oenda 
•it persona, an mlOt tradenda,** i,> 

tod. et Exhib. Reor. ^ 

In the confinemeM of AgW P P* ^ «dcr «f .^Obfriiu, 

AntmU Buuuig.dt tbu the ^ptweiM tbe 

guard., and tbe«pAH«'<9 vim ^ggggmfiAo 
be men of miJd character. ( Joi^h. Ant. lib. 

A&er the acoeanou of Colij^l^ Agrippa abo, like Pout 
atifoed to dwcH, 7 «mw * ptMOMK* n his 9^ 

"M*. ' 5 

XXXVI. tp, MR.} iMta wibil. MAadncbeiaii^i^ de- 
termined that we (iMild aail into Italic they delir«^ 
emd etrttm other pmavumt at^eenetpqitMd JuKih.*. Saii;f^j,at 
enfyPan^ but cartara e^ f)fMMcr%i tMS,4i|gt^S>.Ji^^ 
diip into Ittdy, the test niut be coandered m oan^ijag with 
it an intimotien, that lhfr.diltih)g<4p«ww>friMir<pH4cmtobe 
tried at Rone, M* an or^ntiyclMw^^ ihlsu 

», ic made ont by a^vnrie^ ot^|(aispiie<wbiA tli, wn|;i||ga 
«f Jtvepbm fitnidit nad, 
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whfcli near both to the time and the subject of the in - 1 

stance in the Acts. ** Felix, for some slight offence, bound 
and 9 ent to Rome several priests of his acquaintance, and veiy 
good and honest men, to answer for themselves to Cssar.'’ 
Joseph. itt'Vit. sect. 3. 

XXXVIL- [p. SS9.] Acts xi. 27. “ And in these days 
came prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch ; and there 
stood up one of them, named Agabus, and signihed by the 
Spirit that there should be a great dearth throughout all the 
wwld (or all the country} ; which came to pats in the days of 
Ciandivs C€B8ar,*’ 

'‘Joseph. Antiq. 1. xx. c. 4?. sect. 2. In their time (i. e. 
about the fifth or sixth year of Claudius) a great dearth hap- 
pened in Judea ” 

XXXVIII. [p. 555.] Acts xviii. 1, S. Because that 
Claudias had commanded all .Tews to depart from Home.” 

Suet. Claud, XXV. ‘‘ Judasos, impulsore Chresto assidue 
tmnultuantes^ Roma expuUt.” 

XXXIX. [p. 664.] Acts V. 37' “ After this man, rose up 
Judas of Galilee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away 
much people after him." 

Jos. de BelL 1. vii. " He (viz, the person, who in another 
place is callech 'by Josephus, Judas the Galilean, or Judas of 
Galilee) persuaded not a few not to enrol themselves, when 
Cyrenius the censor was sent into Judea.” * 

XL. [p. 942.] Acts xxi. 38. ” Art not thou that Egyptian 
which betbrethese days madest an uproar, and leddest out into 
the wi^lderness four thousand men, that wer^ murderers ?” 

Jos. de Beil. 1. ik c. 13. sett. 5. But the Egyptian false 
prophet brought a yet heavier disaster upon the Jews ; for this 
impostor, coming hito dio-caniDtiy, and gaining the reputation 
o£i| prophet, gathered together Uiirty thousand men, who were 
deceived by him. Having brought diem round out of the wil- 
deftiesiBrup to the mount of Olives he intended from thence to 
make his attadc upon Jerusalem ; bnt Felix, coming suddenly ^ 
upon him with the Roman soldiers, prevented the attack. A 
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great number, or (as it should rather be rendered) the greatest, 
part of those that were with him, were either ^slaio or takefr 
prisoners.” 

In these two passages, the designation of the impostor, an 
l^^gyptian,” without his proper name ; the wilderness 
his escape, though his followers were destrc^ed ; the time of 
the transaction, in the presidentship of Felix, which could not 
be afty long time before the words in Luke are opposed to 
have been spoken ; are circumstances of close correspondent^* 
There is one, and only one, point of disagreement, and that is^ 
in the number of his followers, which in the Acts are called 
four thousand, and by Josephus thirty thousand : but, beside . 
that the names of numbers, more than any other words, are 
liable to the errors of transcribers, we are, in the present in- 
stance, under the less concern to reconcile the evangelist with 
Josephus, as Josephus is not, in this point, consistent with him- 
self. For whereas, in the passage here quoted, he calls the 
number thirty thousand, and tells us that the greatest part, or 
a great number (according os his words are rendered) of those 
that were with him, were destroyed ; in his Antiquities, hg 
represents four hundred to have been killed upon this occa- 
sion, and two hundred taken prisoners :* which certainly 
not the “ greatest part,” npr a great part,” nor “ a great 
number,” out of thirty thousand. It is probable also, that 
Lysias and Josephus spoke of the expedition in its diiferent 
stages : Lysias, of those who followed the Egyptian out of Je-^ 
rusalcm ; Josephus, of all who were collected about him a&er- 
wflflrds, from different quarters. 

• 

XLI. (Lardoer’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iii. 
p. 21.) Acts xvii.^ 22. Then l^iul stood in tlie midst oP 
Mars-biil, and said, Ye men of Athens, 1 perceive that in uU 
things ye are too superstitious ; lor, os I passed by and behM 
your devotions, I found an altar wvthihk 
[INK SOIVN GOD, nWhom foei^oreycignoranljy 
him declare I unto you.” t. * f 

Diogenes Lajirtiust who wrote about the year. 2.1 Qb in hia bis-^ 
tory flf>£^iiDenides^ who is supposed to have flourished nearly 

i .1 ^ . J. K I ^ - S 

* Lib* sa c. 7. sect* 6. 
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six hntidred years before Christ, relates of him the following 
^oiy : That, being invited to Athens tor the purpose, he de- 
livered the city from a pestilence in this manner: — « Taking 
several sheep, some black, others white, he hod them up to 
the Areopagus, and then let thorn go where they would, and 
gave orders to those who followed them, wherever any of them 
should lie down, to sacrifice it to the god to whom it belonged ; 
and so the plague ceased. Hence,** says the historian, ** it 
has come to pass, that to this present timCy may he found in the 
horough& cf tie Athmiam anonymous altars : a memorial of 
the expiation then made.*** These altars, it may be presumed, 
were called anonymous, because there was not the name of any 
particular deity inscribed upon them. 

Pausaihasj who wrote before the end of the second century, 
in his description of Athens, having mentioned an altar of Ju- 
piter OlympiuB, adds, And nigh unto it is an tdtar of unknomt 
gods.”t And in aiiother place, speaks of attars of gods called 

unlmoim^^X 

Philostrettusy who wrote in the beginning of the third centu- 
ry, records it as an observation of Apollonius 1 yanaeus, " lliat 
It was wise to apeak well of all the gods, especially at Athens, 
tAiere altars tf unknown demons were erected. 

The author of the dialogue Philovatris, by many supposed to 
l^ve been Lucian, who wrote about the year 17Q, by others 
some anonymous Heathen writer of the fourth century, makes 
Critias swear by (he unknown god of Athens ; and, near the end 
t>f the dialogue, has these words, But let us find out the un- 
hnown god at Athens, and sti'etching ouc hands to heaven, of- 
fer <to him our praises and thanksgivings /’(| « 

Tfiis is a very curious and a very important coincidence. 
It appears beyond controversy^ that altars ifritb this inscription 
wei'e existing at Athens, at the time when Saint Paul is alleged 
to have been tfaercw It seems also (which is very worthy of ob- 
soEwatiou), that this inscription was peculiar to the Athenians. 
There, is tkp evidence that ^re were altars inscribed ^ to the 
unknown God" in any other country. Supposing tbe history 
of Saint Paid to have been k fable, bow is it possible tliat such 

* tn Epimeuide, 1. i. segin. 1 10. f Paus. 1. v, p. 412. I Ib. 1. i. p. 4, 

§ Philos. Apoll. T\an, 1, vi. c. 3. ' ' ' 

i Lucian, in Pbilop. tom. ii. Grsv. p. 767, 730. 
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^ A writer as the author of the Acts of the Apo^tle^t sliotild 
hit upon a cif^umstance so cxtraordioaiji and introduce it by 
an allusion so suitable to Saint Pauls office and character ? 


The examples here collected, will be sufficient^ I hope, to 
satisfy us, that the writers of the Christian history knew some* 
thing of what they were writing about. The argutnebt is ako 
strengthened by the following oonsidcrations j , 

L That these agreements appear, not only iu articles of 
public history) but scunetimos in minute, recondite, and very 
peculiar circumstances, in ahich, of all others, a tbrgef is 
most likely to have been found tripping. 

If. That the destruction of Jerusalem, which tookpkee forty 
years after the commencement of the Christian institution, pro- 
duced such a change in the state of the country, and the condi- 
tion of the Jews, that a writer who was unacquainted with the 
circumstances of the nation ff^rethatevent, would find it diffi- 
cult to avoid mistakes, in endeavouring to give detailed accounts 
of transactions connected with those circumstances, forasmuch 
ns be could no longer have a living exemplar to copy from. 

III. That4;herc appears, in the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, a knowledge of tlie affairs of those times, which we do 
not find in authors of later ages. In }iartieular, many of the 
Christian wnters of the second asid third oenturies, and of the 
fbllowing agci^ had false notions concerning the state of Judea, 
between the nati%'ity of Jisus and the destruction of Jerasa- 
Imn.’'* Therefore they conid not have composed our histories. 

Amidst So ma^y couftirmitie^ we are not to vsondeir that we 
' meet with some difficukie8«^The principid of these 1 wHI put 
down, together witli the solutions which they have icceivetL 
But in doing this, 1 must be contented with brevity, better 
suited to the limits of mywolume^than to the nature a oon- 
troversial aigument. For the historical proofs Of tny^uwer- 
tioDs, and ibr the Greek criticisms upon which some of them 
are foundecli I refer the reader tq the second volunpe of the first 
part of Dr I^rdner's large worL 

• Lardner, part i. vol. ii; p. 9(50. 
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L The taxing duringwhich Jesus was born» was first made,’* 
as we read, according to our translation, in Saint Luke, ** whilst 
C^'renius was governor of Syria.”* Now it turns out that 
Cyrenius was not governor of Syria until twelve, or, at the 
soonest, ten yeats after the birth of Christ ; and that a taxing, 
census, or assessment, was made in Judea in the beginning of 
his government. The charge, therefore, brought against the 
evangelist is,, that, intending to refer to this taxing, he has 
misplaced the date of it, by an error of ten or twelve years. 

The answer .to the accusation is found in his using the word 
« first « And this taxing was Jirst made for, according 
to the mistake imputed to the evangelist, this word could have 
no signification whatever ; it could have bad no place in his 
narrative ; because, let it relate to what it will, taxing, cen- 
sus, enrolment, or assessment, it imports that the writer had 
more ihun one of these in contemplation. It acfiuits him there- 
fore of the charge ; it is inconsistent with the supposition of 
his knowing only of the taxing in the beginning of Cyrenins’s 
government. And if the evangelist knew (which this word 
proves that he did) of some other taxing beside that, it is too 
much, for the sake of convicting him of a mistake, to lay it 
down as certain that he intended to refer to t/iat 

The sentence in Saint Luke may be construed thus : This 
was the first assessment (or ei^lment) of Cyrenius, governor 
of Syria the words ** governor of Syria” being used after 
the name of Cyrenius as his addition or title. And this title 
belonging to him at the time of writing the account, was na- 
turally enough subjoined to his name, though acquired aftet 
the transaction which the account describes. A modern wri- 
ter, who was not very exact in the choice of his expressions, 
in relating the affoirs of the East Indies mig{it easily say, that 
such a thing was done by Governor Hastings } though, in truth, 
the thing had been done by him before his advauement to 

V ' 

• Chap. ii. ver. S. 

f If the word which we render ** first,” be rendered ^ before,” which it 
has been strongly contended that the Greek idiom allows of, the whole diffi- 
culty vanishes: for then the passage would be, — ** Now this taxing was 
made before Cyrenius was governor of Syria,” which corresponds the 
chronekigy^ But I rather clioose te ai^e, that, however the word ** first” 
be rendered, to give it a meaning at all, it militates with the otyection. In' 
this I think there can be no mistake. 



the fstation /rom which lie received the name of ^vemor. 
And this, as we contend, is precisely the inaccuracy which 
has produced the difficulty in Saint Luke. 

At any rate, it appears from the form of the expression, that 
he had two taxinf^s or enrolments in contemplation. And If 
Cyrentiis had been sent upon this business into Judea, before 
he became governor of Syria (against which supposition there 
is no proof, but rather external evidence of an enrolment going 
on about this time under some ).>erson or other),* then the 
census, on all hands acknowledged to have been made by him 
in the beginning of bis government, would form a second, so 
as to occasion the other to be called the Jirst. 

II. Another chronological objection arises upon a date as- 
signed in the beginning ol the third chapter of Saint Luke.^ 
“ Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
Jesus he^an to be about tkirtit yeare of age for, ’Supposing Je- 
sus to have been born, as Saint Matthew, and Saint Luke al- 
so himself, relates, in the time of Herod, he must, according 
to the dates given in Josephus, and by the Roman historians, 
have been at least thirty-one years of age in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius. If he was born, as Saint Matthew's narrative in- 
timates, one or two years before Herod's death, he would have 
been tbirty-two or thirty-three ypars old at that time. 

This is the difficulty : the solution turns upon an alteration 
in the construction of the Greek. Saint Luke's words in the 
original are allowed, by the general opinion of learned men, 
to'signify, not ** that Jesus bi^an to be about thirty years of 
agt," ba^ ** that he was about thirty years of age when he be- 
gan his ministiy." This construction being admitted, tlie ad- 
verb about” givra us all the latitude we want, and more, es- 
pecially when applied, as it is in the present instance, to a de- 
cimal number ; fur such numbers, even without this qualifying 

• Josephus (Aot. xvii. c. 3. sect. 6.) bssthis remarkable passage; ** Wiien 
therefore the wfade Jewish nation took an mth tobe faithful toCaBBar, and 
the interests of the king.’* This transaction corresponds in the course of 
the history with the time of Christ’s birth. What is called a census, and 
which we render ■taxing, was delivering upon oath an account of their pro- 
perty, This might he Bocompanied with an oath of f!.dciity, or might be 
takfcn by Josepbus^r it. > . 

t Lardner, part L vol. iii p. 768> 
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•ddkkmi m OfteA uaed in a laxer sense than n ben eontendu 
nSSir.* 

in. Acts V. 36- •• For before these days rose up TheudaSj 
l>oa&ting himself to be somebody ; to whom a number of mcn^ 
about four hundred^ joined tlmmselves : who was slain ; and alb 
8$ many as obeyed him, were scattered and brought to nought.” 

Josephus has preserved the account of an inijmstor, of the 
name of Tbeudas, who created some disturbances, and was slain ; 
bub according to the dote assigned to this man’s appearance, 
(in which, however, it is veiy possible that Josephus may have 
been mistaken,)! it must have been, at tdie least, seven years 
after Gamaliel’s speech, of which this;tcxt is a part, was deli* 
vered* It has been replied to the objection,! tliat there might 
be two impostors of this name : and it has been observed, in or- 
der to give a general probability to the solution, that the same 
thing appears to have happened iu other instances of the same 
kind* It is proved from Josephus, that there were not fewer 
than ibur persons of the name of Simon within forty years, and 
not fewer than three of the name of J udas within ten years, who 
were all leaders of insurrections : and it is likewise recorded by 
this historian, that, upon the death of Herod the Great (which 
agrees well with the time of the commotion referred to 
by Gamaliel, and with his i^nner of stating that time, be- 
fore these days,”) there were innumerable disturbances in Ju- 
de8*$ Awchbishop Udier was of opinion, that one of the three 
Jwdasee above-mentioned was Gamaliel’s Tbeudas ; y and that, 
whh a less variation of the name than we actually ftnd in the 

* bivjr, speaking of tke peace which the condiait of Romulus had procur 
red to the state, during the whole reign pf his successor (Ilifuma) tins these 
wor^ :* — Ab iHo enim profectis viribiis datis taatum valuit, ut, in gua<- 
Artiginta deindc nttilos, totam paccm haberet yet afterwards, in the same 
chapter, * Romidih,* he sSys, ** septem et triginta regnavit annos. ' Kuma 
rin €t quado^ta." 

! Mich|cJUff'a‘<!iitrpductiha to the New Testament (klareh's TransIaiioDk 
vol. 

t iMner, part i. vd. ii. p. 

' $ Ant. L c. 12, sect. 4 . 

llAaaAla,p. 797. 


* Liv* nkl. c. 1. sect, 1S« 
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Gospel^ ^ere one of the twelve apo^s Is called, hy Lulkc^ 
Judas : and by Mq 4 *k, Thnddett«.*-*Origen, however became 
at his information, appears to bare believed that there was an 
impostor of the nameiif TLciidas before the nativity of Christ, f 

IV. Mntt. xxiii. 84. Wlieref/nre. behold, i send unto 
you prophets, and wise men, and scril)es , and some of them 
ye shall kill and criKaty ; and some o( them shall yc scourge 
in your sy?’;ifrfvriies, and persecute them from city to city : 
that upon you may come ail the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth, from the Wood of righteoire Abel mifo the Wood oCi 
Zachanmson nf Bamchim^ whomye heiween tht tempie and 
the a/ttir*’ 

Thorc is a Zacharias, whose death is related in the second 
book ut Chronicles, in a maimer which perfectly supports our 
iSaviour’s allusion.tt Btit this Zacharias was the sou of JcAo- 
iada. 

There is also Zacharias the prajdic^ ; who was tlie son of 
Barachiaii, and is so described in the superscription of his 
prophecy, hut of whoso deadi we have ino account. 

1 have little doubt, but that the hrst Zacharias was the per<- 
€on spoken of by our Saviour; and tbat, tlvc name of the fa- 
ther has been saice added, or chsnf^edy by some one, who took 
it from the title of the prophecy, wlikh happened to be betlcr 
known to him than the history in the Chronicles. 

Tlicrc is likewise a ZBebaTias,^e ‘son of Baruch, related iiy 
Josephus to have been statn in the temple a few years before 
the desiriTCtitm of Jerusalem. It has been insinuated, that the 
words put into onr Saviour’s mouth contain a roforcucc to -this 
transaction, and were composed by some writer, who either 
confounded the time of the transaction with our Saviour’s age, 
or inadvertently overlooked the anachronism. ^ 

• Luke vL 96. Msfk iii* ISh 

t Orig. cont. Cels. p. 44. * , 

^ And ihe Spirit if God dune ppea jl^hapsh, tlic son of J^boiada the 
priest, which stood above the people, and said H-nto them, Thus ssith Ood, 
Why transgress ye the commandnionts of thv.ijordt that ye pros* 

per f Because ye have forsaken t!ie Lonl, be hath also forsaken you. And 
they conspired against him, and stuned htm mth itona, ai the cosiv^A^vi 
p/ the »» the court af the htmt if the Ijjri” 2 Chron. xxiv, 20, 21. 
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Kow, suppose it to have been so ; suppose these words to 
have been suggested by the transaction related in Joseph us» 
and to have been falsely ascribed to Christ ; and observe what 
extraordinary coincidences (accidentiilly, as it must in that 
case have been) attend the forger’s mistake. 

First, That we have a Zacharias in the book of Chronicles, 
whose death, and the manner of it, corresponds with the al- 
lusion. 

Secondly, Tliat although the name of this person’s father be 
^erroneously put down in the Gospel, yet we have a way of ac- 
counting for the error, by showing another Zacharias in the 
Jewish Scriptures, much better known than the former, whose 
patronymic was actually that which appears in the text 

Every one who thinks upon the subject, will find these to 
be circumstances which could not have mot together in a mis- 
take, which did not proceed from the circumstances themselves. 


I have noticed, I think, all the difficulties of this kind. 
They are few ; some of them admit of a clear, others of a pro- 
bable solution. 'The reader will compare them with the num- 
ber, the variety, the closene^ and the satisfactoriness, of the 
instances which are to be against them ; and he will re- 
member the scantiness, in many cases, of our intelligence, and 
that difficulties always attend imperfect information, 

CHAPTER VIL 
Vndmgned Coincidences,^ 

Between the letters which bear the name of Saint Paul in 
our collection, and his history in the Acts of the Apostles, there 
exist many notes of correspondency. The simple perusal of 
the writings is sufficient to prove, that neither the history was 
taken from the letters, nor the letters from the history. And 
the undesignedness of the Bgi;eements (which undesignedness is 
gathered from their latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, 
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the suitableness of the circumstances in which they consist, to 
the places in which those circumstances occur, and the circuit- 
ous references by whicli they are traced out) demonstrates that 
they have not been produced by meditation, or by any fraudu- 
lent contrivance. But coincidences, from which these causes 
are excluded, and which are too close and numerous to be ac- 
counted for by accidental concurrences of fiction, must neces- 
sarily have truth fur their foundation. 

This argument appeared to my mind of so much value (es- 
pecially for its assuming nothing beside the existence of the 
books,) that [ have pursued it through Saint Paul’s thirteen 
epistles, in a work published by me four years ago, under the 
tide of Horae Paulinae. 1 am sensible how feebly any argu- 
ment, which depends upon an induction of particulars, is re- 
presented without examples. On which account, I wished to 
have abridged my own volume, in the manner in which I have 
treated Dr iiardner's in the preceding chapter. But, upon 
making the attempt, I did not find it in my power to render 
the articles intelligible by fewer w*ords than 1 have there used. 
L must be content, therefore, to refer the reader to the work 
itsell'. And I would particularly invite his attention to the ob- 
bervalions which are made in it upon the first three epistles. 
1 persuade myself that he will find the proofs, both of agree- 
ment and undesignedness, supplied by these epistles, sufficient 
to support the conclusion which is there maintained, in fa- 
vour both of the genuineness of the writings, and the truth of 
the narrative. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out how the argu- 
ment bi ais upon the general question of the Christian history. 

Tirst, Saint Paul in these letters affirms, in unequivocal 
terms, his own performance of miracles, and, what ought par- 
ticularly to be reioe inhered, That miracles were the sigtts of 
an apostle.*'* If this testimony come from Saint Paul’s own 
hand, it is invaluable. And that it does the argument be- 
fore us fixes in my mind, a firm assuirance. 

Secondly, It shows that the series of action, represented in the 
ej^istles of Saint Paul, was reaf ; which alone lays a foundation 

• Rom. XV. 18, 19. g Cor. xii. 12. 
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for the proposition^ which forms tho subject of the Urst part of 
our present work^ viz* that the original witnesses of the Chris- 
tian history deroted themselves to lives of tofl, suffering, and 
danger^ in consequence of theirbelief of the truth of that history, 
aud for the sake of communicating the knowledge of it to others. 

Thirdly, It proves that Luke, or whoever was the author of 
the Acts of the Apostles, (for the argument does not depend 
upon the name of the author, though I know no reason for 
<juestioning il), was well acquainted with Saint Paul’s history ; 
and that he probably was, what he professes himself to be, a 
companion of iiaint PauVs travels ; which, if true, establishes, 
in a considerable degree, the credit even of his Gospel, because 
it shews, that the writer, from his time, situation, and connec- 
tions, possessed opportunities of informing himself truly con- 
cerning the transactions which he relates. 1 have little difli- 
culty in applying to the Gospel of Saint Luke what is proved 
concerning the Acts of the Apostles, considering them as two 
parts of the same history ; for,, though there are instances of 
second parts being forgeries, 1 know none where the second 
part is genuine, and the first not so. 

I will only observe, as a sequel o.f the argument, though not 
noticed in my w’ork, the remarkable similitude between the 
style of Saint John's Gospel, and of Saint John's First Epistle. 
The style of Saint Jolin’s is not at 'all the style of Saint Paul's 
epistles, though both are very singular ; nor is it the style of 
Saint James's or of Saint Peter’s Epistle ; but it bears a re- 
semblance to the style of the Gospel inscribed with Saint 
Jolin’s name, so far as that resemblance can be expected ,to. 
appear, which is not in simple narrative, so much as in reflec- 
tions, and ill the representation of discourses. Writings so 
circumstanced, prove themselves, and one another, to be ge- 
nuine. This correspondency Is the mord valuable, as the 
epistle itself asserts, in Saint John’s manner indeed, but in 
terms suflicienily explicit, the writer’s personal knowledge of 
Christ’s history ; “ That which was from the beginning, which 
wc have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands have handletl, of the word of 
life ; that which we have seen and heard, declare we unto you.”* 


• Ch. i. ver. 1, s. 
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Who would not desire, — who perceives not the value of an ac- 
count, delivered by a writer so well informed as this ? 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Of ihe Hhtory of the Resurrection. 

The history of the resurrection of Christ is a part of the evi- 
dence of Christianity : but I do not know, whether the prof)er 
strength of this passage of the Christian history, or wherein its 
peculiar value, as a head of evidence consists, be generally un- 
derstood. It is not that, as a niiiacle, the resurrection ought to 
be accounted a more decisive proof of supernatural agency than 
other miracles arc*, it is not that, as it stands in the Gos{)els, it 
ia better attested than some others ; it is not, for either of these 
reasons, that more weight belongs to it than to other miracles, 
but for the following, viz. That it is completely certain, that 
the apostles of Christ, and thefirst teachers of Christianity, as- 
serted the fact. And this would have been certain, if the four 
Gospels had been lost, or never written. Every piece of Scrip- 
ture recognises the resurrection. Every epistle of every apos- 
tle, every author contemporary with the apostles, of the age 
immediately succeeding the apostles, every writing from that 
age to the present, genuine or spurious, on the side of Chris- 
tianity or against it, concur in representing the resurrection of 
Christ as an article of his history, received without doubt or 
disa^eement by all who called themselves Christians, as alle- 
ged from the beginning by the propagators of the institution, 
apd alleged aa the centre of their testimony. Nothing, I ap- 
prehend, which a man does not himself see or hear, can be 
more certain to him than this point. 1 do not mean, that nothing 
can be more certain, than that Christ rose from the dead ; but 
that nothing can be more certain, than that his apostles, and the 
iirst teachers of Christianity, gave out that he did so. In the 
other parts of the Gospel narrative, a question may be made, 
whether the things, related of Christ, be the very things which 
the apostles and iirst teachers of the religion delivered concem- 

K 
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Ing him? And this question depends a good deal upon the evi- 
dence we possess of the genuineness, or rather, perhaps, of the 
antiquity, credit, and reception of the books. On the subject 
of the resurrection, no such discussion is necessary, because no 
such doubt can be entertained. The only points which can en- 
ter into our consideration arc, whether the apostles knowingly 
published a falsehood, or whether they were themselves decei- 
ved ; Avhether either of these suppositions be possible. Tbe first, 
1 think, is pretty generally given up. The nature of the under- 
tahing, and of the men ; the extreme unlikelihood thatsuch men 
should engage in such a measure as a scheme ; their personal 
toils, and dangers, and sufferings, in the cause j th.cir appropri- 
ation of their whole time to the object | the warm and seeming- 
ly uncffeclcd zeal and earnestness with which they profess their 
sincerity; exempt their memory from the suspicion of impos- 
ture. The soluliou more deserving of notice, is that which 
would resolve the conduct of the apostles into enthmam; which 
would class the evidence of Christ’s resurrection with the nu- 
merous stories that are ext^t of the apparitions of dead men. 
There are circumstances, in the narrative, as it is preserved in 
our histories, which destroy this comparison entirely. It was 
not 'one person, but many, who saw him ; they saw him not 
only sepp l ately, but together, not only by night, but by day, not 
at a distance, but near, not once, but several times; they not 
only saw him, but touched him, conversed with him, ate Avitli 
him, examined bis person to satisfy' their doubts. — These par- 
ticulars are decisive : but they stand, 1 do admit, upon thecre- 
dit of our records. 1 would answer, therefore, the insinuation 
of enthusiasm, by a circumstance which arises out of the nature 
of the thing; and t)ie reality of which must be confessed by 
all wiio allow, what I believe is not denied, that the resurrection 
of Christ, whether true or false, was asserted by his disciples 
from the beginning ; and that circumstance is, the non-produc- 
tion of the dead body*. It is related in the history, what in- 
deed the story of the resurrection necessarily implies, that the 
corpse was missing out of the sqmlchre : it is related also in the 
history, that the Jews reported that the followers of Christ had 
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stolen h awny.* And this account, though loaded with great 
improbabilities, such as the situation of the disciples, their 
fears fur their own safety at tlie time, the unlikelihood of their 
expecting to succeed, the difficulty of their success, f and the 
inevitable coiu.cqiicncc of detection and failure, was, neverthe- 
less, tlie most credible account that could be given of the mat- 
ter. Ihit il proceeds entirely upon the supposition of fraud, 
as all the old objections did. What account can be given of 
tlie l}i)(h/, upon I lie supposition of enthusiasm ? It is impos- 
ijihle our Lonl’s followers could believe tluit he was risen 
from the dead, if his corpse was lying before them. No en- 
thusiasm ever reached to such a pitch of extravagancy as that : 
u spirit may be an illusion ; a body is a real thing, an object 
of sensc^ in which tlierc can be no mistake. All accounts of 
spectres leave the body in the grave. And, although the body 
of Christ might be removed by frauds and for the purposes of 
fraud, yet without any such intention, and by sincere but de- 
luded men (which is the representation of the apostolic charac- 
ter wc arc now examining), no sucli attempt could be made. 
The presence and the absence of the dead body are alike in- 
consistent with the hypothesis of cinhuslasm; for, if present, 
jl must have cured their enthusiasm at once; if absent, fraud, 
not enthusiasm, must have carrict! it away. 

Blit further, if we admit, upon the concurrent testimony of 
nil the histories, so much of the account as states that the re- 
ligion gf Jesus w'as set up at Jerusalem, and set up with assert- 
ing, in the very place in whicli be had been buried, and a few 

• 

“ Anil this saying,” Saint Matthew writeg, “ is commonly reported 
the Jews until this xxviii. 15. The evangelist may be thought 
r.iiod authority as to thij point, even by tlu)5e who do not admit bis -evf*- 
clcnce in every other prkiut : and this point is sulQcient to prove that the 
hoil v was missing. 

It has also been rightly, I think, observed by Dr Townsend, (Disc, on the 
Res. p. 126,) that the story of ftie guards carried collusion upon the face of 
it : — “ Ills disciples ramc by night, and stole him away, viliile we slept.** 
Men in their circumstances would not have made such an acknowlodgenient 
of their negligence, without previous assiu~ances of protection and impunity. 

f *' Especially at the full mooa, the city full of people, many probably fKis*"- 
ing tlie wliolc night, as Jesus and his disciples bad do^c, in the open air, the 
sepulchre so near the city as to be now enclosed within the waUo.” I’liesN 
Icy on thelicsiir. p. 24. 
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days after he had been bnried, his resurrection out of the grnyc^ 
it is cvitl^'iit that, if his body could have been founds the Jews 
ivould have produced it, as the shortest and completest answer 
possible to the whole story. The attempt of the apostles could 
not have survived this refutation a moment. If w^e also ad- 
mit, upon the authority of Saint Matthew, that the Jews w’cre 
advertised ol‘ the expectation of Christ’s followers, and that 
they had taken due precaution in consequence of this notice, 
and that the body was in marked and public custody^ the ob- 
servation rec'jives more force stdl. For, notwithstanding their 
precaution, and although thus prepared and forew'arned, when 
the story of the resurrection of Christ came forth, as it imme- 
diately did ; when it was publicly asserted by Ids disciples, 
and made the ground and basts of their preaching in his name, 
and contacting followers to his religion, the .lews had not 
the body to produce, but were obliged to meet the testimony 
of the apostles by an answer, not containing indeed any im- 
possibility in itself, but absolutely inconsistent with the sup- 
position of their integrity; that is, in other words, inconsis- 
tent with the supposition which would resolve their conduct 
into enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Propagation o/’ Chrislianity. 

In this argument, the first consideration is the fact ; in what 
degree, within what time, and to what extent, Christiqjiity 
actually was propagated. 

The accounts of the matter, which can be collected from our 
books, are as follow : — A few days after Christ's disappearance 
out of the world, wc find an assembly of disciples at Jerusalem, 
to the number of about one hundred and twenty 5*** which 
hundred and twenty were, probably, a little association of be- 
lievers, met together, not merely as believers in Christ, but as 
personally connected with the apostles, and with one another. 
Whatever was the number of believers then in Jerusalem, we 
have no reason to be surprised that so small a company should 
assemble ; for there is no proof^ that the followers of Christ 


•Acts i. 
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were yet formed into a Gociety ; that the sfociety was reduced 
into any order ; that it was at this time even understood that 
a new relioion (in the sense which that term conveys to us) 
was to be set up in the world, or how the professors of that 
religion were to be distinguished from the rest of mankind. 
The death of Christ had left, we may suppose* the generality 
of his disciples in great doubt, both as to what they were to 
do, and concerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was holdcn, as we have already said, a few days 
after Christ’s ascension : for ten days after thnfr event was the 
day of Pentecost, when, as our history relates,* upon a signal 
display of Divine agency attending I he persons of the apostles, 
there were added to the sKiciety “ about three thousand souls.”f 
But here, it is not, C think, to be taken, that these three thou- 
sand w’ere all converted by this single miracle ; but rather that 
many, who before were believers in Christ, became now pro- 
fessors of Christianity ; that is to say, when they found diat a 
religion was to bo established,* a society formed and set up- in 
the name of Christ, governed by his laws, avowing their belief 
in his mission, united amongst themsdves, and separated from 
the rest of the world by visible distinctions ; in pursuance of 
their former conviction, and by virtue of what they had heard 
and seen and known of Christ’s history, they publicly became 
members of it. 

We read in the fourth J chapter of the Acts, that, soon after 
tliis, “ the number of the men,” *, e. t^lc society openly pro- 
fessing their belief in Christ, “ was about five thousand.” So 
tlfat here is an increase of two thousand within a very short 
time. And it is probable that there were many, both now and 
afterwards, who, although they believed in Christ, did not think 
it necessary to joyi themselves to this society ; or who waiied 
to see what was likely to become of it. Gafiialiel, whose ad- 
vice to the Jewish council is recorded Acts v. 34. appears to 
liave been of this description ; perhaps Nicodemus, and per- 
haps also Joseph of Arimaihea. This class of men, their cha- 
racter and their rank, are likewise pointed out by Saint John, 
in the twelfth chapter of his Gospel : “ Nevertheless among 
the chief rulers also,, many believed on him : but because of 


Acts ii. 1. 


f Verse 41. 


I Verse 4, 
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as Saint Paul calls and as it then was» was revealed to Pe- 
ter by an especial miracle. It ap(>ears to have bcenf about 
seven years after Christ s ascension , that the Gospel was preach- 
ed to the Gentiles of Caesarea. A year after this, a great mul- 
titude of Gentiles wore conveited at Antioch in Syria. The 
expressions employed by the historian are these “ A great 
number believed, and turned to the I^ord “ much people was 
added unto the Lord;*' “ the apostle*, 13ai*nat>as and Paul, 
taught much people. Upon Herod’s death, which happened 
in the next ycar,{ it is observed, that “ the word of God grew 
and nuiliiplic>d.”j| Three years from this time, upon the preach- 
ing of Paul at Iconium, the metropolis of Lycaonia, ‘‘ a great 
multitude both of Jews and Greeks believed ;”'ii and afterwards, 
in the course of this very progress, he is .^presented as “ma- 
king many disciples** at Derbe, n pri :‘pal city in the same dis 
trict. I'hree years** after this, which bi ogs us to sixteen after 
the ascension, the apostles wrote a pul ic letter from Jerusalem 
to the Gentile converts in Antioch, *i and Cilicia, with 
which letter Paul travelled through these co»’»i tries, and found 
the churches “ catabUsheo ii the faith, and n * eusing in num- 
ber daily.”)^-^ From Asia, ihc apostle }»rocecded into Greece^ 
where, so after hisarrivpl '□ Macedonia, wcfiuti liimatThes- 
fcaionicfi ; in which city, • some of the Jt vs btheved, and of the 
devout Greeks a great inultitude.”tt Wc meet also here ’■ ith 
an actidental hint of the gmc' al progress of the Christian mis- 
sion^ in the exclunmtioti of the tumultuous Jews of Thc^ ialoriica, 
“ that they, who had turned the w’orld upside down, were come 
thither alst).”{.§ At Berea, the ue i cuy at v Inch Saint Paul ar- 
rives, the historian, who was present, informs uk, “that many 
of tlie Jews bclievcd.*’|j|l The next year and a lialf of Saint 
Paul’s ininist ry was spent at Corinth. Of his success in that city, 
wc receive the following intimations ; “ that many of the Co- 
rinthians believed and were baptized ;** and “ that it was re- 
vealed to the apostl^'by Christ, tliat he had mucA people in that 
city .*’f f \V ithin less than ayxar after his departurefromCorintb, 

• Ej,h. lit. 3— -6. t Benson, book ii. p. 236. J Acts xi. SI, 24, S64 

f Benson, ii, p. gep. }| Ads xii. If Ibid. xiv. 1. 

** Benson’s liist, of Christ, iii. g. 50. tt Acts xvi. 5. U Chap. xvii. 4. 

Vefse 6. fill Verse 12. ^ 1 ^ Chnp. xviii, »— lO, 
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and twenty-five* years afler the ascension^ Saint Paul fixed 
his station at Ephesus, for the space of two yearsf and some^ 
tliinpr more. The effect of his ministry in tliat city and neigh- 
bourhood drew from the historian a refiection, how ‘^mightily 
grew the word of God and prevailed And at the conclusion 

of this period, wc find Demetrius at the head of a party, who 
were alarmed by the progress of the religion, complaining, 
that not only at Ephesus, but also tliroughout all Asia, (?. e. 
the province of Lydia, and the country adjoining to Ephesus,) 
this Paul hatli persuaded and tunicd away tnucli people.’’$ 
Beside these accounts, there occurs incidentally, mention of 
^;onverts at Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus, Cyrenc, Ma- 
cedonia, Philippi. 

This is the third period In the propagation of Christianity, 
setting off in the bcw *' yv after iho Ascension, and end- 
ing at t)»e twoiity-< ; :h Kow, lny these three periods to- 
geth^’r. and o^jcrve ' the pi ogress of the religion by tlicsc 
accounts is roprc‘.'«' ? h 1 he institution, v'hich properly be^ 
gun only aflc r ‘s Aiithe-’s removal from the worlil, before 
the end oi .ju years ha<* sprea^! tself through Judea, Gali- 
lee, i nd JSamaria, almost all the l umerous districts of tlie Less- 
er Asiii, d.:oiig}i *"frooce, and the Farids of the iEgeau Sea, 
the ^'a-coiist of Air’ and had cxu*iidvd ilseU to Rome, and 
irto Itfiiv, At At.iiorh in Syria, at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, 
n nt.<^aioinca, 1>‘ ' , iconium, Derbe, Antmch in Pisidia, at 
Lydda i'liron, thi i.wrti!)t;r of converts is intimated by the ex- 
pressions, a iHuaber,^' great multitudes,’^ much 
people.’’ Conve. ^s aiv mentioned, without any designation 
of their nun.ocr,’ at Tyre, Cesarea, Troas, Athens, Philippi, 

* Benson, liir p. 160 . f Acts xix. 10. lb. xix. SO. § Ib. verse i6. 

li Considering lb ef extreme conciseness of many parts of the liisto?‘y, the 
silence about the numbers of converts is no proof of their paucity ; for at 
Philippi, no mention whatever is made of the yumber, yet Saint Paul ad- 
dressed an epistle to tliat church. The diurcbes of Galatia, and the aflhirs of 
those churches, were considerable enough to be the subject of another letter 
and of much of Saint Paul's solicitude : yet no account is preserved in the 
history of his success, or even of liis preaching in that country, except the 
slight notice whicii these words convey : — ** When they had gone tliroitgli- 
out Phrygia, and tho region of Galaciji, thc^' essayed to go into Bithynia.*' 
Acts xvi . % 
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Lystra, Damascu*;, During all tliis timcj Jerusalem continued 
not only tlic centre of the mission, but a principal seat of the 
religion ; for, when Saint Paul returned thither, at the con- 
clusion of the period of which we are now considering the ac- 
counts, the other apostles pointed out to him, as a reason for 
liis compliance with their advice, '* how manj' thousands 
(myriads, ten thousands) there were in that city who belic- 
ved/’# 

Upon this abstract, and the writing from which it is drawn, 
the following obsci ^.iiions seem material to be made : — 

J. That the account corncs from a person who was liimsclf 
concerned in a portion of what ho relates, and was contem- 
porary with the whole of it ; who yisitod Jerusalem, and fre- 
quented the society of those who lunl acted, and were acting, 
the chief parts in the transaction. 1 lay <lown this point posi- 
tively; for, had the ancient afteslalions to this valuable re- 
cord been less satisfactory than tiny arc, the unaffected ness 
and simplicity witli which the author notices his presence upon 
certain occasions, and the entire absence of art and design 
from these notices, would have been suffici^mt to persuade njy 
mind, that whoever he was, he actually lived in the times, and 
occu}Med the situation, in which be represents himself to be. 
When I say whoever he was," I do not mean to cast a 
doubt upon the name to which antiquity hath ascribed the 
Acta of the Apostles (for there is no cause that 1 am acquaint- 
ed wdth for questioning it), but to observe, that, in such % 
case as this, tlie time and situation of the author is of mofe 
importance than his name; and that these appear from the 
work itself and in the most unsuspicious form. 

II. That this account is a very iucompUte account of the 
preaching and propa^ton of Christianity ; 1 mean, that if 
what we ?cad in the history be true, much more than what 
the history contains must be true also. For although the nar- 
rative from w'hich our information is derived, has been cnli- 


* Acts xxi. 20. 
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tkd tlie Acts of the Apostles, it is in fact n history of the twelve 
apostles only during a short time of their continuing together 
at Jerusalem ; and even of this period the account is very con- 
cise, . I'he work afterwards consists of a few important pass- 
ages of Peter's ministry, of the speech and death of Stephen, 
of the preaching of Philip the deacon ; and the sequel of the 
volume, that is, twothirds of the whole, is taken up with the 
conversion, the travels, the discourses, and history of the new 
apostle Paul ; in which history also, large portions of time arU 
oQen passed over with very scanty notice. 

III. That tlie account, so far as it goes, is for this very rea- 
son more credible. Ilad it been the aittbor’s design to have 
dhpiayed the early progress of Christianity, he would un- 
doubtedly have collected, or, at least, luivc set forth, accounts 
of the preaching of the res! of the apostles, wlio cannot, with- 
out extreme improbability, be supposed to have remained 
silent and inactive, or not id have met with a share of that 
succcHs which attended their colleagues. — 'fo which may bo 
added, as an observation of the same kind, 

IV. That the intimations of the number of converts, and 
of the success of the prca<;Iiitig of the apostles, corac out for 
the most part uicidental/t/, arc drawn from the historian by 
the occasion ; such as the murmuring of the Grecian con- 
verts ; the rest from persecution ; Herod's death ; the send- 
ing of Barnabas to Antioch, and Barimbas calling Paul tohia 
lufsistance : Paul coming to a place, and finding there disci- 
2)ics ; the clamour o( the Jews; the complaint of artificers 
interested in the support of the jmpular religion ; the reason 
assigned to induce Paul to give satisfaction to the Christians 
of Jcrnsalcm. llad it not been for these occasions, it is pro- 
bable that no notice whatever would have been taken of tlic 
number of converts, in several of tlie passages in which that 
notice now appears. All this tends to I'eniove Uie suspicion 
of a design to exaggerate or deceive. 

4 * 
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Pakailel testimonies with the history^ are tlic lettefi 
of Si Paul, and uf the other apostles, ivhich have come down 
to us. I'hose of St Paul are addressed to the churches of 
Corinth, i’hilippi, Thessalonica, the church of Galatia, and, 
]f the inscription be rip:ht, of Ephesus ; his ministry at all 
which places is recorded in the history: to the church of 
Colosse, or rather to the churches of Colosso and Laodicca 
jointly, which he had not then visited. They recognise by 
reference the churches of Judea, the churches of Asia, end 
all the churches of the Gentiles.*** In the Epistlcf to the 
Romans, the author is led to deliver a remarkable declaration, 
concerning the extent of his preaching, its eflicncy, and the 
cause to which he ascribes it, — to make the Gentiles obedi- 
ent by word and deed, throusrh mighty signs and wonders by 
the power of the 8[)h'it of (iod ; so liial irom Jcrusalemt and 
round about unto lilyricum, 1 have fuliy preached the Gospel 
of Christ.** In the Epistle to the ( Colossi n ns, I we find an 
oblique, but very strong significntion of the general state of 
the Christian mission, at least as it nppeuicd to Saint Paul : 
— ** If ye continue in the faith, gr^ainocd and settled, and be 
not moved away from the hope of the Ch^spel, which ye have 
heard, ar/O wfneh wat preached to every a cat are which is under 
heaven;* which Gospel, be had rcniinded them near liiebc- 
giiiiiingj of his letter, wa< present with them, m it was in 
oil the worUl*'-- Tlic expressions are byperoohcal ; but they 
are hyoerholes which could only be used by ti wTiter who en- 
tertained a strong sense of the subject. 1 Ive hirst Epistle of 
Peter accosts the' Christiuus dispersed throughout Pontus^ 
Gaiatiu, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bidiynia.. 


it comes next to be considered, how far these accounts are 
Gonfirmeil, or followed up, by other evidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which bos already been 
laid before the reader, of the fire which happened at Rome In 


♦ 1 Thes. ii. 14. 
X Cd. i. S3. 


t Rom. XV. 18, 19. 
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tlie tenth year of Nero, which coincides with the thirlietli 
year after Christ’s ascension, asserts, that tlie emperor, in 
order to suppress the rumours of having been himself the au- 
thor .of the mischief, procured the Christians to be accused. 
Of which Christians, thus brought into his narrative, the fol- 
lowing is so much of the historian’s account, as lielongs to our 
present purpose : They had their denomination from 

Cliristus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was pul to death as a 
criminal by the procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious 
superstition^ though checked for a while, bnoke out again, 
and spread not only over .ludea, but reached the city also. 
At first, they only were apprehended who confessed tlicm- 
sclves of that sect ; afterwards a vast mtdlitude were discovered 
by them.” This testimony to the early propagation of Chris- 
tianity is extremely material* It is from an historian of great 
reputation, living near the time ; from a stranger and an cncs 
my to the religion; and it joins immediately with the period 
through which the Scripture accounts extend. It establishes 
these points :-^that the religion began at Jerusalem; that it 
spread throughout Judea; that it reached Rome, and not 
only so, but that it had there obtained a great number of 
converts. This was about six years after the time that Saint 
Paul wrdtc his epistle the Romans, and something more 
than two years after he arrived there himselfl The converts 
to tiic religion were then so numerous at Rome, that, of tliose 
^ho were betrayed by the information of the persons first 
persecuted, a great multitude {multitudo inserts) were discovered 
And t;cIzecL 

• it seems probable, that the temporary check which Tacitus 
represents Christianity to have received {repressa in pmsens) 
referred to the persecution at Jerusalem, which followed the 
deatli of Stephen ( Acts viii.) ; and which, by dis|)ersing the 
converts, caused the institution, in some measure, to disap- 
pear. Its second eruption at the same place, and within a 
short time, has much in it of the character of truth, ft was 
the firmness and perseverance of men who knew what they 
relied upon. 

Next in order of time, and perhaps superior in importance, 
is the testimony of Pliny the Vounger. Pliny was the Ro- 
9 
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man jirovcmor of Pontus anti Bithynia, two considerable dis- 
tricts ill tlie northern parts of Asia Minor. The situation in 
wbici) lie found bis province, letl him to apply to the emperor 
(Traiau) for his direction as to the conduct he was to hold to- 
wards the Christians. I ho letter in wdiicli this application is 
coiUaiiitd, was written not <|Qite eij^hty years after Christ’s 
ascfiisioii. '^I’ho president, in this letter, states the measures 
he hiitl already pui^tied, and then adds, ns his reason for re- 
901 Lin j: to the ernperoi’s c^>iinscl and authority, the following 
words: — Su^'pending all judicial proceedings, I have re- 
course to you for advice; ior it has ap}>eared to me a matter 
liigldy deserving consideration, cspccinlly upon account of 
the great number of persons who are in dimgei oC suffering: 
for, many of all ages, and of every Tank, of both sexes like- 
wise, are accused, and wdll be acen«eil. Nor ha* the conta- 
gion of this superstition seized cities only, but the lesser towns 
also, and the open country. Nevertheless it secrneil to me, 
that it may be restrained ami corrected. It is certain that 
tbe temples, which were almost forsikcn, begin to be more 
frequented 5 and the sacrcfJ solemnities, after a long intermis- 
sion, arc revived. Victims, likewise, are everywhere (pr/ss/m) 
bought in ; whereas, for some time, there were few fo pur- 
chase them. Whence it is easy to imagine, what niimbcrs of 
men might be reclaimed, if pardon were granted to those that 
shall repent."* 

it is obvious to observe, that flic passage of Pliny’s letter, 
here ipiotcd, proves, not only that the Christians in Pontus 
and Bithyniii were now numerous, but that they had subsisted 
there for some considerable time. It is certain," he say.^, 

that the tcinp!v“-', were almost forsaken ()>lainly ascri- 

bing this desertion ol'the popular worship to, the prevalence of 
Christ ifiiwty), begin to be more frequented; and the sacred 
solemnities, after a /o«g intermission, are revived." There 
are abo two clauses ill the former part of the letter which in- 
dicate tlic same thing ; one, in which he declares that he had 
« never been present at any trials of Christians, and there- 
fore knew not whut was the usual subject of inquiry and pu- 

♦ C. Piiii. Trajauo Imp. lib. x. ep. xcvii. 
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iiishment, or how far eitlier was wont to be urged.” The se- 
cond clause is the following : “ Others were named by an in- 
former, who, at hrst, confessed themselves Christians, and af- 
terwards denied it ; the rest said, they had been Christians, 
some throe years ago, some longer, and some above twenty 
years.” It is also apparent that Piiny speaks of the Chris- 
tians as a description of men well known to the jierson to 
whom he writes. His first sentence concerning them is, 1 
have never been present at the trials of Christians.” This 
mention of the name of Christians, without any preparatory 
explanation, shews that it was a term fariuliar both to the 
writer of the letter, and the person to whom it was addressed. 
Had it not been so, Pliny would noluriilly liave begun his let- 
ter by informing the emperor, that he had met witli a certaiii 
set of men in the province, called Christians. 

Here then is a very sigu..i eviilencc of the progress of the 
Christian religion in a sliort space. It was not fourscore 
years after the crucifixion of Jesus, when Pliny wrote this let- 
ttr; nor seventy years since the apostles of Jesus began to 
mention his name to the Gentile world. Bithynia and Pon- 
tus were at a great distance from Judea, the centre from which 
the religion spread ; yet iti these provinces, Christianity had 
long subsisted, and Christians were now in such numbers as 
to lead the Roman governor to report to the emperor. Unit 
they wTi’e found nt-l only in cities, but in villages and iu open 
countries; of all ages, of every rajik and condition ; that Uiey 
abounded so niuch, as to have produced a visible desertion of 
the temples; that beasts brought to market for victims, had 
few j)urchase IS ; tliat (lie sacred sclcnmitics were mucli ne- 
glected : — circmnstuiices noted by l*liijy, for the express pur- 
pose of showing to the emperor the eil'ect and prevalency of 
the new institution.' 

No evidence remains, by whidi it can be proved thol; the 
Cliristians were more, iiiimcrous in PonUis knd Bithynia than 
in other parts of the Roman empire, ; iic^ has any reason been 
offered to show why they should be so. Ciiristianity did not 
begin in tlicse countries, nor iieur them. 1 do not know, 
tlicrcforc, that we ought to confine the description in Pliny's 
letter to the state of Christianity in those provinces, even if 
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no other account of the same subject had come down to us t 
but, certainly, this letter may fairly be applied in aid and con- 
firmation of the representations given of the general state of 
Christianity in the world, by Christian writers of that and the 
next succeeding age. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote about thirty years after Pliny, 
and one hundri-d and six aflcr the Ascension, has these re- 
markable words : — “ rhero is not a nation, either of Greek or 
Barbarian, or of any other name, even of those who grander 
in tribes, andJive in tents, amongst whom prayers and thanks- 
givings are not oflTcred to the Father and Creator of the Uni- 
verse by the nnme of the crucified Jesus.**^ Tertallian, who 
comes about fifty years after Justin, appeals to the governors 
of the Roman empire in these terms : — “ We were but of 
yesterday, and we have filled your cities, islands, towns, and 
boroughs, the camp, the senate, and the forum. They (the 
Heathen adversaries of Christianity) lament, that every sex, 
age, and condition, and persbns of every rank also, are con- 
verts to that namc.”t I do allow that these expressions are 
loose, and may be called declamatory. But even declamation 
bath its bounds ; this public boasting upon a subject which 
must be I.nown to every reader, was not only useless but un- 
natural, unless the truth of the c^se, in a considerable degree, 
correspond with the description ; at least, unless it had been 
both true and notorious, that great multitudes of Christians, 
of all ranks and orders, were to be found in most parts of the 
Roman empire. The same Tertullian, in another passage, by 
way of setting forth the extensive diffusion of Christianity, 
enumerates as belonging to Christ, beside many other c(mn- 
trics, tile Moors and Gmtnlians of Africa, the borders of 
Spain, several nations of France, and parts of Britain, inac- 
cessible to the Romans, the Sarmatians, l)aci, Germans, and 
Scythians and, which is more material than the extent of 
the institution, the number of Christians in the several coun- 
tries in which it prevailed, is thus expressed by him ; — ** Al- 
though so great a multitude that in almost every city we form 


• Diali cum 1’ryph. f TertuU. Apol. c. 57. 


t Adjud. c. 7. 
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the greater part, we pass our time mod^tly and in silence.”* 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who preceded TertulHan by a few 
years, introilucos a comparison between the Success of Chris- 
tianity,* and that of the most celebrated philosophical institu- 
tions : “ The philosophers were condned to Greece, and to 
their particular retainers; but the doctrine of the Master of 
Christianity did not remain in Judea, as philosophy did in 
Greece, but is spread throughout the whole world, in every 
nation, and village, and city, both of Greeks and barbarians, 
converting both whole houses and separate individuals, having 
alread}^ brought over to the truth not a few of the philosophers 
themselves. If the Greek jihilosophy be prohibited, it im- 
mediately vanishes; whereas, from the first preaching of OMr* 
<loctrine, kings and tyratits, governors and presidents, with 
their whole train, and with the populace on their side, have 
endeavoured with their whole might to exterminate it, yet 
ilv>th it flourish more and raore.^^f Origen, who follows 
Tcrmllian at the distance of only thirty years, delivers nearly 
the same account: “ in every part of the world,” says .he, 
throughout all Greece, and in all other nations, there are 
innumerable and immense multitudes, who, having left the 
laws of their country, and those whom they esteemed gods, 
have given themselves up to.tlie law of Moses, and the reli- 
gion of Christ ; and this not without the bitterest resentment 
from the idolaters, by whom they were frequently put to torture, 
and sometimes to deatli : and it is wonderful to observe, how, 
ill so short a time, the religion has increased, amidst punish- 
ment and death, and every kind of torture.”f In another 

passage, Origen draws the following candid comparison be- 
tween the state of Christianity in his time, and the condition 
•' f its more primitivc^ages ; “ By the good providence of God, 
t!ie Christian religion has so flourished and increaseil conti- 
nually, that it i« now preached freely without mo}e^taiion, al- 
though there were a thousand obstacles to the spreading of 
the doctrine of Jesus in the world. But as it was the will of 
God that the Gentiles should have the benefit of it, all the 
councils of men against the Christians were defeated ; and by 

* Ad Scap. c. iii. f Clem. Al. Strom, lib. vi. ad fin. X Orig. in Cels, lib* i. 
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how much the morh emperors and governors of provinces^ 
and the people everywhere, strove to depress them, so much 
the more have they increased, and prevailed exceedingly.”* 

It is well known, that within less than eighty years after 
this, the Homan empire Itecame Christian under Constan- 
tine : and it is probable that Constantine declared himself on 
the side of the Christians, because they were the powerful 
party; for Ariiobiiis, who wrote immediately before Constan>« 
tine's accession, speaks of the whole world as filled with 
Christ’s doctrine, of its diffusion throughout all countries, of 
an innumerable body of Christians in distant provinces, of 
the strange revolution of opinion of men of the greatest ge- 
* nius, oratoi's, grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, physicians, 
having come over to the institution, and that also in the face 
of threats, executions, and tortures/’f And not more than 
twenty years after Constantine’s entire possession of the em- 
pire, Julius Firmlcus Maternus calls upon the emperors Con- 
stantins and Constans to extirpate the relics of the oncient re- 
ligion ; the reduced and fallen condition of which is descri- 
bed by our author in tlic following words : Licet adhuc in 
quibusdain regionibus idololatrim morientia palpiient membra; 
taiiien in co res e$t, ut a Christianis omnibus terris pestiferuni 
hoc malum funditus amputetur and in another place, Mo- 
dicum tantum superest, ut legibus vestris— extincta idololatrice 
pereat funesta contagio.”} It will not be thought thot we 
quote this wiiter in order to recommend his temper or his 
judgment, but to show the coniparative state of Christianity 
and of Heathenism at this period. Fifty years afterwards, 
Jerome represents the decline of Paganism in language Mihich 
conveys the same idea of its approaching extinction : “ Soli* 
tudinem patitur ct in urbe gentilitas. Dii quondam nationum, 
cum bubonibus et nocluis, in soIis culminibus rcmanscrunt.”} 
Jerome here indulges a triumph, natnral and allowable in a 
zealous friend of the cause, but which could only be suggested 

* Orig. in Celts lib. vii. 

f Arnob. in Oentea, 1. i. p. *27, 9, 34, 43, 4-3. edit. Lug. Bat 1650. 
l)e Error. Profun. Rclig. c. xici. p. 173, quoted by Larduer, voL viii. 
f. U63. 
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to his mind by the consent and universality with which he 
saw the religion received. But now,** says he, “ the passion 
and resurrection of Christ are celebrated in the discourses and 
writings of all nations. I need not mention Jews, Greeks, and 
Latius. ^The Indians, Persians, Goths, and Egyptians, phi* 
losophize, and firmly believe the immortality of the soul, and 
future recornpences, which, before, the greatest philosophers 
had denied, or doubted of, or perplexed with their disputes. 
The fierceness of Thracians and Scythians is now softened by 
the gentle sound of the Gospel ; and everywhere Christ is 
all in all.*** Were therefore the motives of Co\^stantinc s con- 
version ever so problematical, the easy establishment of Chris- 
tianity, and the ruin of Heathenism under him and his im- 
mediate successors, is of itself a proof of the progress which 
Christianity had made in the preceding period. It may be 
added also, that “ Maxentiiis, the rival of Constantine, had 
shewn himself friendly to the Christians. Therefore of those who 
were contending for worldly power and empire, one actually 
favoured and flattered them,* and another may be suspected 
to have joined himself to them, partly from consideration of 
interest: so considerable were they become, under external 
disadvantages of all sorts.**f I'his at least is certain, that 
throughout the whole transaction hitherto, the great seemed 
to follow, not to lead, the jpublic opinion. 

It may help to convey to us some notion of the extent and 
progress of Christianity, or rather of the character and qua- 
lity of many early Christians, of their learning and their la- 
bours, to notice the number of Christian writers, who flonrish- 
ctl in these ages. Saint Jerome’s catalogue coBtaiiis 
vpriters within the first three centuries, and the first six years 
of the fourth; and between that time and his own, 
•viz. A. D. 392. Jerome introduces his catalogue with the fol- 
lowing just remonstrance ; — “ Let those who say the church 
has had no philosophers, nor eloquent and learned men, ob- 
serve who and what they were who fouitded, established, and 
adojrned it : let them cease to accuse our iaith of rusticity, and. 


Jcr. ef>. 8. od Ileltod, 
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confess tlieir mistake.”* Of these writers, several, as Justin, 
Ircn(Eus, Clement of Alexandria, Tcrtullian, Origen, Barde- 
snnes, I Ii}>potitus, Kusebius, were voluminous writers. Chris- 
tian writers abounded particularly about the year 178. Alex- 
ander. bishop of Jerusalem, founded a library in that city, A. D. 
tt\2, Pamphiiiis, the friend of Origen, founded a*library at 
Cesarea, A. D. -9*. I’ublic defences were also set forth, by 
various advocates of the religion, in the course of its three 
first centiirie^i. U'ithiri one hundred years after Christ’s as- 
cension, Quadratus and Aristides, whose works, except some 
few fragmentb of the first, are lost ; and, about twenty years 
afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works remain, presented 
apologies I'or the Christian religion to the Homan emperors ; 
Qiuidratus and Aristides to Adrian, Justin to Antoninus Pius, 
and a second to Marcus Antonius. . Mclito, bishop of Sardis, 
and Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, and Miltiades, men of 
great reputation, did the same to Marcus Antonius, twenty 
years afterwards : f artd ton years after this, Apollonius, who 
suffered martyrdom under the em|)eror Commodus, composed 
an apology for nis faith, which he read in the senate, atid 
which was afterwards published..j: Fourteen years after the 
apology of Apollonius, Tertulliaii addressed the work wliich 
now remains under tliat name, to the governors of provinces 
in the 11* ..lan empire; and, about the same time, Miuuciiis 
Felix composed a dciencc of the Christian religion, which U 
still extant ; and, shortly after the conclusion of this century, 
copious defences of Christianity were published by Arnobius 
and Luctontius. 

SECTION II. 

Keflecti(>:is upon the preceding Account, 

In viewing the progress of Christianity, our first attention is 
due to the number of converts at Jerusalem, immediately after 
its Founder 6 death ; because tins success was a success at tlie 

* Jer. Prol, in Lib, ile Scr. Eccl. 

t Kiiscb. Hist. lib. iv. c. 26. 8ce also LarUucr, vvl. ii. p, 666. 

1 Larducr, vok ii. p. o87. 
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time, and upon the when and where the chief part of the 
history had been transacted. 

We are, in the next place, called upon to attend to the ear- 
ly estal>libhinent of numerous Christian societies in Judea and 
Galilee ; which countries had been the scene of Christ’s mi- 
racles and tninisiry, and where (be memory of what had pass- 
ed, and the 'knowledge of what was alleged, must have yet 
been fre&h and certain. 

We are, thirdly, iiiyited to recollect the success of the 
apostles and of their companions, at the several places to 
which they came, l)Oth wdihiii and without Judea ; because it 
was the cre<]it given to original witn^^*ses, appealing for the 
truth of their accounts to wliat thcmsc^^cs had seen and heard. 
The clFect also of llieir preaching strongly contirms the truth 
ufwhut cur history positively and circumstantially relates, tliat 
tliey were able to exhibit to their hearers supernatural attes- 
tations of their mission. • 

V/c* are, lastly, to consider the subsequent growth and spread 
of the religion, of which wo receive successive intimations, and 
satisfactory, though general and occasional, accounts until its 
full and filial establishment. 

In all these several stages, the history is without a parallel : 
for it must be observed, thSt wc have not been tracing the 
progress, and describing the prevalency, of an opinion, fouiid- 
(‘d upon pliilosophical or critical arguments, upon mere de- 
ductions of reason, or the construction of ancient writings (of 
whijh kind are the several theories which have, at different 
Limes, gained possession of the public mind in various deparl- 
uienTs of science and literature; and of one or otiier of which 
Ikind are the tenets also which divide the various sects of 
Ciiristianity) ; but Aat we speak .of a system, the veiy basis 
and postulatum of which was a supernatural character ascri- 
bed to a particular person ; of a doctrine, the truth whereof de- 
pended entirely upon the truth of a matter of fact then re- 
cent. ** To establish a new religion, even amongst a few peojile, 
or in one single nation, is a thing in itself exceedingly iliA 
ficult. To reform some corruptions which may have spread 
in a new religion, or to make new regulations in it, is not per- 
haps so hard, when the main and principal pai t of that re- 

1 
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ligion is preserved entire and unshaken ; and yet this Tery 
often cannot be accomplished, without an extraordinary con* 
currence of circumstances, and may be attempted a thousand 
times without success. But to introduce a new faith, a new 
way of thinking and acting, and to persuade many nations to 
quit the religion in which their ancestors had lived and died, 
which had been delivered down to them from time immemo- 
rial, to make them forsake and despise the deities wljich they 
had been acepstomed to reverence and worship ; this is a work 
of still greater difficulty.* The resistance of education, world- 
ly policy, arid superstition, is almost invincible.” 

If men, in these day% be Christians in consequence of their 
education, in submissi^^n to authority, or in compliance witli 
fashion, let us recollect that the very contrary of this, at the 
beginning, was the case. The first race of Christians, as well 
08 millions who succeeded them, became such in formal op- 
position to all these motives, tio the whole power and strength 
of (his influence. Every argument, tliercfoi e, and every in- 
stance, which sets forth the prejudice of education, and the 
almost irresistible cftects of that prejudice (and no persons arc 
more fond of expatiating upon this subject than clcistical 
writcibj, in fact confirms the evidence of Christianity. 

But, in order to judge of the argument which is drawn 
from the early propagation of Chrislianiiy, I know no fairer 
w'ay of proceeding, than to compare what wc have seen of the 
subject, with the success of ChrLstian missions in modern ages. 

In tlie East- India mission, supported by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, we hear sometimes of thir- 
ty, sometimes of forty, being baptized in the course of a year, 
nud these principally children. Of converts properly so called, 
that is, of adults voluntarily embracing Christianity, the num- 
ber is extremely small. « Notwillislanding the labour of 
missionaries for upw^irds of two hundred years, and the esta- 
blishments of diflerent Christian nations who support them, 
there are not twelve thousand Indian Christians, and those al- 
inest entirely oiitcasts.*'f 

• Jortin’s Disc, on the ChriV. ltd. p. 107, ed. iv. 

t Sketches relating- to the liistoiy, learning, and manners of the Hindoos, 
p. 48. ; quoted by Dr Robertson, Hist. Dis. concerning ancient ludu, p. 
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1 lament, as much as any man, the little process vrhich 
Christianity has made in these countries, and the inconsider- 
able cfTect that has followed the labours of its missionaries ; but 
I see in it a strong proof of the Divine origin of the religion. 
What had the apostles to assist them in propagating Christia- 
nity which the missionaries have not ? If piety and zeal had 
been sufficient, I doubt not but that our missionaries possess 
these qualities in a high degree : for nothing, except piety and 
zeoi, could engage them in the undertaking. If sanctity of life 
and manners was the allurement, the conduct of these men is 
unblamcable. If the advantage of education and learning be 
looked to, there is not one of the modern missionaries, who is 
not, in this respect, superior to all the apostles : and that not 
only absolutely, but, what is more important, relatively^ in 
comparison, Ithat is, widi tliosc amongst whom they exercise 
their oflice. If the Intrinsic excellency of the religion, the 
perfection of its morality, the purity of its precepts, the elo- 
quence or tenderness or sublimity of various parts of its wri- 
tings, were the rccommendafions by which it made its way, 
these remain the same. If the character and circumstances 
under which the preachers wei*e introduced to the countries in 
which they taught, be accounted of importance, this advantage 
is all on the side of the modern missionaries. They come from 
a country and a pcojile to which the Indian world look up ivith 
sentiments of deference, llie apostles came forth amongst the 
Gentiles under no otlier name than that of Jews, which was 
precisely the character they despised and derided! If it be 
disgi*acGful in India to become a Christian, it could not be 
much less so to be enrolled amongst those, quos per flagitia 
ihvisos, vulguB Chrislianos uppellabat.*’ If the religion wliicli 
they had to encounter be considered, the difference, I appre- 
hend, will not b§ great. The theology of both w'as nearly the 
same : “ what is supposed to 'be performed by the power o 
Jupiter, of Neptune, of .^olus, of Mars, of Venus, according 
to the mythology of the West, is ascribed, in the East, to the 
agency of Agrio the god of fire, Varoon the god of oceans, 
Vayoo the god of wind, Cama the god of love.”* Tlie sacred 

f liagliyat Gre'a, p. 94, quoted b^Dr Robertsoo, Ind. Dis. p. 30S. 
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rites of tlie Western Polytheism were fray, festive, and licen- 
tious ; the rites of the public religion in the East partoke of 
the same character, with a more avovs-ed indecency. “ In 
every function performed in the pngodns, as well as in every 
public procession, it is the oflicc of these women (L c. of wo- 
men prepared by the Ib-ahmiiis for the purpoac), to dance be- 
fore the idol, and to sing hymns in his praise; and it is ditfi- 
cult to sajs \>hethcr they trespass most against decency by the 
gestures they exhibit, or by the verses which they recite. The 
walls of tlie pagodas were covered with paintings in a style no 
less indelicate.*'* 

On both sides of the comparison, the popular religion had 
a strong establishment. In ancient Greece and Rome, it was 
strictly incorporated with the state. The magistrate was 
priest. The highest oiheers of government bore the most dis- 
tinguished part in the celebration of the public rites. In India, 
a powerful and numerous cast possess exclusively the admini- 
stration of tlie established worship; and are, of consequence, 
devoted to its service, and attached to its interest. In both, the 
prevailing mythology was destitute of jiny proper evidence; 
or rather, in both, the origin of the tradition is run up into ages 
long anterior to the existence of credible history, or of written 
language. 'I'he Indian chronology compiucs asms by millions 
of ycai's, and the life of man by thousands;! and in these, or 
]>rior to these, is placed tlic Jiistory of their div inities. In both, 
the established superstition held the same place in the public 
opinion ; |bat is to say, in both it was credited by the bulk of 
the people, but by tlie learned and philosophic part of llie 

* Oilient of the deities of the East are of an austere and glooniy charac* 
ter* i« l>c bv victims, sometimes by humau sacrifices, and by vo- 

luntary torments of the most exemdatiog kind. 

VoviJge de Gcntil. vul. i. p. Preface to Cede of GentooLaws, 

p. 57. quoted by Dr Robertson, p. .‘)20. 

t The Suffec Jogiie, or age of purity, is said to have lasted tliree million 
two liiindrcd thousand yea^sr and they hold tliat the life of man was ex- 
tended in that ag.- to one hundred thousand years ; but there is a difference 
amonnst the Indian writers, of six millions of years in the computation of 
this mra.*' — Jb. ^ 

t Ilow absurd soever t!ie articles of faith may be, which superstition has 
sdepted, or liow unhallovircd the files which it prescribes, the former arc rc- 
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community, either derided, or regarded by diem as only fit to 
be upbolden for the sake of its political uses.* 

Or if it should be allowed, that tlie ancient Heathens be- 
lieved in their religion less generally liian the present Indiana 
do, I am far from thinking that this circumstance would af- 
Ibrd any facility to the work of the apostles, above that of the 
modern missionaries. To me it appears, and I think it ma- 
terial to be remarked, that a disbelief of the established reli- 
gion of their country has np tendency to dispose men for the 
reception of another ; but that, on the contrary, it generates 
a settled contempt of all religious pretensions whatever. Ge- 
neral infidelity is the hardest soil which the propagators of a 
new religion can have to work upon. Could a Methodist or 
Moravian .promise himself a better chance of success, with a 
French esprit fort ^ who had been accustomed to laugh at the 
popery of his country, than with a believing Mahometan or 
Hindoo ? Or, are our niodcru unbelievers in Cliristianity, for 
that reason, in danger of becoming Mahometans or, Hin- 
doos ? it docs not appear that die Jews, who had a body of 
historical evidence to offer for their religion, and who at that 
time undoubtedly entertained and held forth the expectation 

ceiveil, in every age and country, with unhesitating assent, by the great 
b(x1y of the people, and the lattei; observed Avitli scrupulous exactness. In 
our reasonings concerning opinions and practices;' which cliflfer widely from 
our own, we are extremely apt to err. Having been instructed ourselves in 
the principles of a religion worthy iti every respect of tliat Divine Wisdom by 
whicii they were dictated, we frequently express wonder at the credulity of 
nations, iu embracing systems of belief which ftppear to us so directly ro 
pugaant to right reason ; and sometimes suspect, that tenets so wild and 
extravagant do not really gain credit with them. But experience may satis- 
fy us that neither our wonder nor suspicions are well founded. No article 
of the public religion called in question by those people of ancient Eu- 

rope with whose historjj we are best acquainted ; and no practice, which it 
enjoined, appeared :mpro|>cr to them. On the other hand, every opinion 
that tended to diminish tlie reverence of men for the gods of their country, 
or to alienate them from their worship, excited, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that indignant seal which is natural to every [leopis attached to their 
religion by a firjn jiersuasion of its truth.” Ind. Dit. p. 821. 

* That tile learned Bruhtninsof the East are rational Theists, and secretly 
reject the cstablibhed theory, and contemn the rites that were founded upon 
them, or rather consider them as contrivances to be supported for tiieir [*«- 
htical uses, see Pr Rohertsoa’s Ind. Dis. p. 324— 'S8I. 
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of A future state, derived any great advantage, as to the ex- 
tension of their system, from the discredit into vhich the po* 
pu]ar religion had fallen with many of their Heathen neigh- 
bours. 

We have particularly directed our observations to the state 
and progress of Christianity amongst the inhabitants of India : 
blit tbc history of the Christian mission in other countries, 
where the olTicacy of the missions is left solely to the convic- 
tion wrought by the preaching of strangers, presents the same 
idea, as the Indian mission does, of the feebleness and inade- 
quacy of human means. About twenty-five years ago, was 
published in England, a translation from the Dutch of a his- 
tory of Greenland, and a relation of the mission, for above 
thirty years carried on in that country by the Unitas Fratrum, 
or Moravians. Every pait of that relation confirms the opi- 
nion we have stated. Nothing could surpass, or hardly equal, 
the zeal and patience of the missionaries. Yet thlir historian, 
in the conclusion of his narrative, could find place for no re- 
flections more encouraging than the following A person 
that had known the Heathen, that had seen the little benefit 
from the great pains hitherto taken with them, and consider- 
ed that one after another had abandoned all hopes of the con- 
version of those infidels (and some tliought they would never 
be converted till they saw miracles wrought as in the apostles' 
days, and this the Greenlanders expected and demanded of 
their instructors) ; one that considered this, I say, would not 
so much wonder at the past un&uitfulncss of these young be- 
ginners, as at their steadfast perseverance in the midst of no- 
thing blit distress, difficulties, and impediments, internally and 
externally*, and that they never desponded of the conversion 
of these poor creatures amidst all seeming impossibilities.*’* 
From the widely disproportionate effects which attend the 
preaching of modern missionaries of Christianity, compared 
with what followed 'tho ministry of Christ and his apostles, un- 
der circumstances other alike, or not so unlike as to account 
for the difference, a conclusion is fairly drawn, in support of 
what our histories deliver concerning them, vh* that they pos- 


Hist, of Gi^laod, vol* ii. p. 376. 
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jsessed means of conviction which we have not ; that they had 
proofs to appeal to which we want. 


SECTION III. 

Cff the Religion of Mahomet, 

The only event in the history of the human species, which ad- 
mits of comparison with the propagation of Christianity, is 
the success of Mahometanism. The Mahometan institution 
was rapid in its progress, was recent in its history, and was 
founded upon a supernatural or prophetic character, assumed 
by its author, in these articles, tlie resemblance with Christi- 
anity is confessed* But ilmrc su*e points of differeAce, which 
separate, we apprehend, the two cases entirely. 

I. Mahomet did not found his pretensions upon miracles, 
properly so called ; that is, upon proofs of supernatural agency, 
capable of being known and attested by others. Christians 
are warranted in this assertion by the evidence of the Koran, in 
which Mahomet not only does not affect the power of working 
miracles, but expressly disclaims it. The following passages 
of that book furnish direct proofs of the truth of what we al- 
lege : — ‘f The infidels say. Unless a sign be sent down unto 
him from his lord, we will not believe ; thou art a preacher 
only.”*' Again; Nothing hindered us from sending thee 
with miracles, except that the former nations have charged 
fliem with imposture.”! And, lastly ; ** They say, unless a sign 
be sent down unto him from his lord, we will not believe ; An- 
swer : Signs are,in the power of God alone^ and I am no more 
than a public preacher. Is it 'not sufficient for them, that we 
have sent down unto them the book of the Koran to be read 
unto them?”! — Beside these acknowledgements, I have ob- 
served thirteen distinct places, in which Mahomet puts the ob- 
jection (unless a sign, &c.) into the mouth of the unbeliever, 
in not one of which does he allege a miracle in reply. His an- 


s Sale’s Koran, c. xiii. p. SOI, eefi quarto. f C. xvii. p. 339. 
X C. xxix. p. S J8. 
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swer U 9 ** that Gocl giveth the power of working miracleii 
when and to wJiom he plenseth that if he should work 

miracles^ they bhould not believe ;”t “ that they had before 
rejected Moses* and Jesus, and the Propliets* who wrought 
miracles “ that the Koran itsci^ was a miracle.”|| 

7'ho only place in the Koran in which it can be pretended 
that a sensible miracle is referred to (for I do not allow the se- 
cret visitations of Gnbricl, the nigitt journey of Mahomet to 
heaven, or the presence in battle of invibibic hosts of angels, to 
deserve the name of sembk niiracU's,) is the beginning of the 
hfty-h)urlh cliapter. The words are li-esc Tlie hour of 
judgment approacheth, and the moon halh hem sidit in sunder : 
but if the unbelievers seen sign, tiiey turn aside, saying, This is 
a powerful charm.** The Malu rnetan expositors disagree in 
their intcq)rctation of thih passage i some explaining it to be a 
mention of the splitting of tl'ie raoon, as one of the future signs 
of the approach of the day of judgment ; others referring it to 
a miraculous appearance Avhica* Imd then taltcti place.} It 
seems to me not improbable, that Mahomet might have taken 
advautogc of some extraordinary halo, or other unusual ap^ 
prarance of the moon, which Lad happened about this time ; 
and which supplied a foundation both for this passage, and 
ibr the story wiiich in after-times hail been raised out of it. 

After this more than silence, after these authentic confessions 
of the Koran, we arc not to be moved with miraculous stories 
related ot Mahomet by Abulfcda, who wrote his life alraut six 
hundred years after his death ; or whiclj are found in the legend 
of Al-Jannabi, who came tw'o hundred years latent On the* 
contraiy, from comparing what Mahomet himself wrote ancf 
said, w'itli what was afterwards reported of him by his follow- 
ers, the plain and fair conclusion is, that when»the rdigion was 

* Sale's Koran, c. v. x, xiii. twice. | C. vi. J C. iii. xxi. xxviii. 

(j C. xri. } Vide Sale, in loc, 

^ It does not, I think, appear that these historians had any written ac- 
counts to appeal to, more ancient than Sonnah ; wliidi was acollectioa 
4>r iraditionR, made hy order of the Caliphs, two hundred years after Ma- 
homet's death. M.d)omct died AD, 033; Al-fiocbnri, one of the six doc- 
terb who i'oinpiicd the Sonnah, was b«;u AJ>. 309; died 809. Prideaux*s 
L'lU of Mahomet, p. iii'2^ cd. 7tli. 
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established by conquest, then, and not till then, came out the 
fitories of his miracles^ 

Now this diffemicc alone constitutes, in my opinion) a bar 
to all reasoning from one c.ise to the oilier. The success of a 
religion founded upon a miraculous history, shews the cre- 
dit which was given to the history : and this credit, under tlio 
circumstances in which it was given, i, c. by persons capable of 
knowing the truth, and interested to inquire after it, is evi- 
dence of the reality of tlie history, and, by consequence, of the 
truth of the religion. Where a miraculous history is not al- 
leged, no part of this argument can be applieef. Wc admit, 
that multitudes acknowledged the pretensions of Mahomet: 
but, these pretensions being destitute of miraculous evidence, 
wc know that the grounds upon which they were acknowled- 
ged could not be secure grounds of persuasion to his follow- 
ers, nor their example any authority to us. Admit the whole 
of Alahomet s authentic history, so far as it was of a nature ca- 
pable of being known or witiie-s^od by others, to be true (which 
is certainly to admit all that tlie reception of the religion can 
be brought to prove), and Mahomet might still be an impostor, 
or enthusiast, or an union of both. Admit to be true almost 
any part of Christ’s history, of that, 1 mean, whicli was pub- 
lic, and witliin the cogrji7.ancc of his followers, and he must 
have come from God, Where matter of fact is not in ques- 
tion, where iniracic-s arc not alleged, 1 do not see that the 
progress of a religion is abetter argument of its truth, than 
the prevalency of any system of opinions in natural religion, 
morality, or physics, is a proof of the truth of those opinions. 
AiAl Wc- know that this sort of argument is inadmissible ia 
any' branch of philosophy whatever. 

But it will be said, if one religion could make its way with- 
out miracles, why*might not another? To which I reply, 
first, that this is not the question ; the proper question is 
not, whether a religious insUtution GOu)d*be set up without 
miracles, but whether a religion, or a change of religion, 
founding itself in miracles, could succeed without any reality 
to rest upon ? I apprehend these two cases to be very diifer- 
ent ; and 1 apprehend Mahomet’s not taking this course, to 
be one proof) amongst others^ lliaMhc thing is difficult, if not 
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impossible, to be accomplished ; certainly it was not from an 
unconsciousness of the value and importance of miraculous 
evidence ; for it is very observable, that in the same volume, 
and sometimes in the same chapters, in which Mahomet sk) 
repeatedly disclaims the power of working miracles himself,, 
he is incessantly referring to the miracles of preceding pro- 
phets. One would imagine, to hear some men talk, or to 
read some books, that the setting up of a religion by dint of 
miraculous pretences, was a thing of every day’s experience ; 
whereas I believe, that, except the Jewish and Christian reli- 
gion, there is no tolerably welbaAhenticatcd account of any 
such thing having been accomplished. 

11. The establishment of Mahomet’s religion was effected 
by causes, which, in no degree, appertained to the origin of 
Christianity. 

During the first twelve years of his mission, Mahomet had 
recourse only to persuasion. This is allowed. And there is 
au0icicnt reason from the effect to believe, that if he had con- 
fined himself to this mod*; of propagating his religion, we of 
the present day should never have heard cither of him or itk 
** Three ye^s were silently employed in the conversion of 
fourteefi proselytes. For ten years, the religion advanced with 
a slow and painful progress, within the walls of Mecca. The 
number of proselytes in the seventh year of his mission may 
be cslimated by tlie absence of eight^three men and eighteen 
women, who retired to ^Ethiopia.”* Yet this progress, such 
as it was, appears to have been aided by some very important 
advantages which Mahomet found in his situation, in his 
mode of conducting his design, and in his doctrine. 

1. Mahomet was the grandson of the most powerful and 
honouralde family in Mecca: and although the early death of 
his father had not loft him a patrimony suitable to his birth, 
he had, long before the commencement of his mission, repair- 
ed this deficiency by an opulent marriage. A person consi- 
derable by his wealth, of high descent, and nearly allied to the 
chiefs of his country, taking upon hunself the character of a 


* Gibbon’s Hist. vid. ix. p« 314. et ssq. ed. Dub. 
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religious teaclicr, would not fail of attracting attention and 
’ followers. 

2. Mahomet conducted his design^ in the outset especially, 
with great art and prudence. He conducted it ns a polidciati 
would conduct a plot. His first application wos to his own 
&miJy. This gained him his wife’s uncle, a considerable per- 
son 111 Mecca, together with his cousin Ali, afterwards the ce- 
lebrated caliph, then a youth of great expectation, and even 
already distinguished by his attnclimcnt, impetuosity, and 
courage.* He next addressed himself to Al^ Beer, a man 
amongst tlic first of Korcish in wealth and influence. 'Flie 
interest and example of Abu Beer, drew in five other princi- 
pal persons in Mecca, whose solicitations prevailed upon five 
more of the same rank. This was the work of three years ; 
during which time, every thing was transacted in secret. 
Upon the strength of tbr'^c allies, and under the powerful pro- 
tection of his family, who, however some of them might dis- 
approve his enterprise, or deride his pretensions, would not 
suffer the orphan of thoir house, the relict of their favourite 
brotlier to be insulted, Mahomet now commenced his public 
preaching. And the advance which he made, during the 
nine or ten remaining years of his public ministry, was by no 
means greater than what,^with these advantages, and with the 
additional and singular circumstances of there being no esta~ 
blUhed religion at Mecca at that time to contend with, might 
reasonably have been expected. How soon his primitive adr 
herents were let idto the secret of his views of empire, or in 
what stage of his undertaking these views first opened them- 
sflves to his own mind, it is not now easy to determine. The 
event, however, was, tliat these, his first proselytes, all ulti- 
mately attained to riches and honours, to tlie command of ar- 
mies, and the government of kingdoms.f 

* Of which Mr Gibbon bos preserved the follcJwiiig specimen Wbei 
Mahomet called out in an assembly of hb family. Who among you will be my 
companion, and my vmir ? Afi, then only in the fourteenth year of bis age, 
suddenly replied, O prophet ! 1 am the man ^whosoever rises against thee, 
1 will dasli out his teeth, tear out liis^ eyes, break his legs, rip up hisbeUy.^ 
P prophet i 1 will be thy viair pv^r them.’* Vo?, ix, p. 

t Gibbon, vof, ix. p. sat. • 
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3. The Atabs deduced their descent from Abraham through 
the line of ishniael* The inhid>itanUi of Mecca, in common 
probably with the other Arabian tribes, acknowledged, as I 
think may clearly be collected from the Koran, one supreme 
Deity, but had associated witli him many objects of idolatrous 
worship. The great doctrine, with which Mahomet set out, 
was the strict and exolusWe unity of God. Abraham, he told 
them, their illustrious 'ancestor % Ishmael, the father of their 
nation; Moses, the lawgiver of the Jews; and Jesus, the au- 
thor of Christianity, had all asserted the same thing ; that their 
followers had universally corrupted the truth, and that he was 
now commissioned to restore it to the world. Was it to be 
wondered at, that a doctrine so specious, and authorized by 
nnmes, some or other of which wcreholden in the highest ve- 
neration by every description of his hearers, should, in the 
hands of a popular mission ary, prevail to the extent in which 
Maliomct succeeded by his pacific ministry ? 

4. Of the institution which Mahomet joined with this fun- 
damental doctrine, and of the Koran in which that institution 
is delivered, we discover, 1 think, two purposes that pervade 
the whole, to make converts, and to make his converts 
soldiers. 711(0 following paiticulars, amongst others, may be 
considered as pretty evident indications of these designs. 

1. W hen Mahomet began to preach, bis address to the Jews, 
the Christians, and to the Fagan Arabs, was, that the religion 
which he taught, was'no other than what had been originally 
tlieir own. ** We believe in God, am! that which hath been sent 
down unto us, and that which hath been sent down unto Abra4> 
ham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and JsECob, and the Tribes, anc* 
that which was delivered unto Moses and Jesus, and that which 
wasdcTtvered unto the prophets from, their lord : wc make no 
distinction between any of thcHi.*'* “ He liath ordained you 
die religiou which he commanded Noah, and which we liave 
revealed unto thee, OMobamme^, and which we commanded 
Abmham, niid Moses, atid Jesus, titling. Observe this religion, 
and be imt divided thcrdii/’f Ae bath chosen you, smd 


* Salehs Koran, c. il pt I7» 


t Ibt c* alii. p. SOS. 
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hath not imposed on you any difficulty in the religion which 
be hath given you, the religion of your &ther Abraham.”* 

, S. I'lie author of the Koran never ceases from describing 
the future anguish of unbelievers, their despair, regret, peni- 
teneP, and torment. It is the point which he labours above 
all others. And these descriptions are conceived in term 
which will appear in no small degree ^preisive, even to the 
modern rea ier of an English Translation. Doubtless they 
would operate with much greater force upon the minds of 
those to whom they were immediately directed. The terror 
which they seem well calculated to inspire, woidd be to many 
tempers a powerful application. 

3. On the other hand ; his voluptuous paradise ; his robes 
of silk, his palaces of marble, his rivers and lehades, his groves 
and couches, his wines, his dainties ; and, above all, his se* 
venty-two virgins^assigned to each of the faithful, of resplen- 
dent beauty and eternal youth ; intoxicated the imaginationsi, 
and seized the passions of his Eastern followers. 

4. But Mahomet’s highest heaven was reserved for those who 

fought his battles, or expended their fortunes in his cause. 
** Those bdievers who sit still at home, not having any hurt, 
and those who employ their fortunes and their persons for the 
religion of God, shall not be held equal. God hath preferred 
those who employ their fortunes and their persons in tliat cause, 
to a degree above those who sit at home. God hath indeed 
promised every one paradise ; but God hath preferred those 
who JigAt for the before those who sit stiJJ, by adding 

unto them a great reward ; by degrees of honour conferred upon 
them from him, and by granting tliem forgiveness and mercy.”f 
Again : Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims, aod 

the visiting of the holy temple, U> be utions as meritorious as 
those performed by him v’ho bdirevctli in God and the last 
day, wodfigluethfor tfte reUgwn 'of God f They shall not be 
held equal with God. — Th^ who hava believed, and fled 
their country, and emptoyedtheir substance and their persons . 
in the defence of God’s true reJigba, shafl be in the h'^est 
degree of hoaonr with God ; and these are they who shall be 

• Sahfa Soma, a xxiL p. 981 . 

T 


t Ib»€.ir«p. 73. 
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liAfkpy. The Lord fendeth them good ddings of mercy from 
him, and good wi]J» and of gardens wherein they shall enjoy 
lasting pleasures. They shall continue therein for ever ; for 
with is a great reward And, once more: ** Verily 
God hath purchased of the true believers tlieir souls and their 
substance, promising them the enjoyment of Piraiiise, on 
condition that theyjiirht for the cause of' God: whether they 
slay or be slain, the promise for tlic same is assuredly due by 
the Law and the Gospel and the Koran.”!]; 

5. His doctrine of predestination was applicable, and was 
applied by him, to the same purpose of fortifying and of ex- 
alting the courage of his adherents. — If any thing of the 
matter had happened unto us, we had not been slain here. 
Answer ; If yc had been in your houses, verily tlicy would 
have gone forth to fight, whose slaughter was decreed, to the 
places where they dj^/*$ 

6. in warm regions, the appetite of the sexes is ardent, tlie 
passion for inebriating liquors 'moderate. In compliance witli 
this distinction, although Mahomet laid a restraint upon the 
drinking of wine, in the use of women he allowed an almost 
unbounded indulgence. Four wives, with the libei ty of chan- 
ging the*^ at pleasure, II together with the persons of all his 
ca))tive^f was an irresistibJe bribe to an Arabian warrior* 
** God is minded,” says he, speaking of this very subject, 

to make his religion light unto you \ for man was created 
Weak.” How difierent this from the unaccommodating pu- 
rity of the Gospel ! How would Mahomet have succeeded with 
the Christian lesson in his mouth, — “ Whosoever louk‘=‘th 
Upon a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery yith 
her alremly in his heart ?** It must be added, that Mahomet 

did not venture upon the prohibition of wine, till the fourth 

\ 

* Sale’s Koran, e. ix. p. 15 • f lb* c. is, p. 1 64. 

% The sword.” ssith MahoaMst, ** is the key of lieaven and of hell ; a 
drop of blood sljed in the cause of GeA a night spent in arms, is of muro 
asad tlian two n ooihs of Astiag or pfwyer. Wimsoever fatU in buttle, his 
sins art forgiven at the day of judgment; his wounds shall he resplendent as 
vrrreUion, and odoriferoikB at musk ; and the loss of bio limbs shall be S|ip« 
plied b> the wings ol angels and oherubim.” GHdxin. \ol. in. p. 956. 

i Sole’s Koran, c. iii. p. 54. S'ib* c. iv. pu 63. f Oibbop, vol ix. p. 
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year oF the He^fira, or the seventeenth of hU mission,* ixrhcn 
])ib militaiy soccesies had compictel}' established his authori- 
ty. The same observation holds of the fast of the Ramadan, f 
and. of the most laborious part of his institution, the pilgrim* 
ajfe to Mecca t 

What has hitherto been collected from the records of the 
Mussulman history, i elates to the twelve or thirteen years of 
Mahomet’s peaceable preaching ; which part alone of his life 
and enterprise admits of the smallpst comparison with the 
origin of Christianity. A new scene is now i|nfolded. The 
city of Medina, distant about ten days journey from Mecca, 
was at that time distracted by the hereditary contentions of 
two hostile tribes. Those lends were exasperated by the mu- 
tual persecutions of the Jews and Christians, and of the dif- 
ferent Christian sects by which the city was inhabited.} The 
Religion of Mahomet presented, in some measure, a point of 
i^nion or compromise to these divided opinions. It embraced 
the principles which were common to thorn all. Each party 
saw in it an honourable acknowledgment of the fundamental 
thith of their own system. To Pagan Arab, somewhat 
imbued with the sentiments and knowledge of his Jewi*^h or 
Christian fellow-citizen, it oi&red no ofieosivc, or very impro- 
bable theology. This recommendation procured to Maho- 
metanism a more favourable reception at Medina, timn its 
author had been able, by twelve years painful endeavours, to 
obtain for it at Mecca. Yet after all, the progress of the religion 
was inconbidoreble. His missionary could only collect a con- 
gregation of forty persons. 11 If was not a religious, but a 
leilitical association, which ultimately introduce Mahomet 
into Medina. Harassed, as it should seem, and disgusted 
by the long continuance of factions and disputes, the inhabi- 
tants of that city saw in the admission of the prophet’s autho- 
rity a rest from the miseries which they had suffered^ and a 

• 

« Mod. Univ. Hitt, vd, h p. ISCi f Ib. p. 113. 

I This latter, however, already prevailed amongbt the Atabs, and hod 
grown out of their exoetsive veneration fbr the Caaba. Mahomel's law, in 
ttih respect, was rather % compliance than aa {iiDovatioo.* 

S Uaiv. Hist. voL i. p. lOO. Ii ib. p. 

* 5a e!s rrelfmTniac. p* isd.^ * 



auppiesdon of tlie violence and fiiry which they had learned 
to ocmdetnn. After an embassy^ therefore^ compoaed of be- 
Ueven and imbelieverfl^* and ^ persons of both tribes, with 
whom a treaty was concluded of strict alliance and support, 
Mahomet made his public entry, and was received as the so- 
vereign of Medina. 

From this time, or soon after this time, the impostor 
changed his language and his conduct. Having now a town 
at his command, where to arm his party, and to head them 
with security, he enters upon new councils. He now pre- 
tends that a divine commission is given him to attack the 
infidels, to destroy idolatiy, and to set up the true faith by 
the sword.f An early victory over a very superior force, 
achieved by conduct and bravery, established the renown of 
his arms, and of his personal charactcr4 Every year after 
this was marked by battles or assassinations. The nature and 
activity of Mahomet’s future exertions may be estimated From 
the computation, that, in the nine following years of his life, 
he commanded his army in person in eight general engage- 
mentsA and undertook, by himself or his lieutenants, fifty mi- 
litary enterprises* 

From thia time we having nothing left to account for, but 
that Mahomet should collect an army, that his army should 
ccHiquer, and that his religion should proceed together with 
his conquests. The ordinary experience of human affairs 
leaves us little to wonder at, in any of these effects : and they 
were likewise each assisted by peculiar facilities. From all 
sides, the roving Arabs crowded round the standard of 
ligion and plunder, of freedom and victory, of arms and ra- 
pine* Beside the highly-painted joys of a carnal paradise, 
Mahomet rewarded his foilow^s in this world with a liberal 
divis'on of the spoils, and with the persons of their female 
captives.it The condition of Arabia, occupied by small in- 
deficndeot tribes, exposed it to the impression, and yielded to 
the progress of a firm and resolute^ army. After the reduction 
of his native peninsula, the weakneH also of the Roman pro- 
vinces on tlic north and the west, as well as the distracted state 

* Mod. Univ. Uiftt. votl. i. p. 85. , f Ib. p. 88. 

t Victoiy of Bcdr, ib. p. 106. f Mod. Hist voL i. p. 355. 

II Gibbon, \ol. ix. p 2Z3, 
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.of the Pcrsiiui empire on the eest^ fscOitated the mocessliil in- 
vasion of neighboaring countries. That Mi^omet’s coaquesK 
should carry his religion along wkh them^ will excite little 
Bttrprisef when we know the conditions which he proposed to 
the vanquihhed. Death or conversion was the only c^ce of- 
fered to idolaters. Strike off their heads ! strike off all the 
ends of their fingers I ^ kill the idolaters, wheresoever ye shall 
find them !”f To the Jews and Christians was left the some- 
what milder alternative^ of subjection and tribute, if they per- 
sisted in theit own religion, or of an equal participation in the 
rights and liberties, the honours and privilegeB, of the faith- 
ful, if they embraced the reli^n of their conquerors . — ** Yc 
Christian dogs, you know your option ; the Koran, the tri- 
bute, or the sword.*^ The corrupted state of Christianity 
in the seventh century, and the contentions of its sects, un- 
happily so fell in with men’s care of their safety, or their fi>r- 
tuncs, as to induce many to forsake its professiem. Add to 
all which, that Mahomet’s tictories not only operated by the 
natural effect of conquest, but thst they were constantiy re- 
presented, both to his friends and enemies, as divine decla- 
rations in his favour. Success was evidence. Prosperity car 
ried witli it not only influence^ but proof. ** Ye have already, 
says he, after the battle ^f Bcdr, had a miracle shown you, 
in two armies which attacked each other ; one army fought 
for God’s true religion, bat the Other were infidels.”} Again; 
** Ye slew not those wlio were slain at Bcdr, but God slew 
them. — If ye desire a decision of the matter between us, now 
*bath a decision come Unto you.”|| 

% Many more paksages mig^t be collected oat of the Koran 
to the same Bat they are unnecessary. The sneoess 

of Mahometaiqsm during this, and indeed every future pe- 
riod of its history, bears so Ihtle resemblance to the early pro- 
pagation of Cfaristianiqr, tiiat no inference whatever can just- 
ly be drawn from it to the pr^adice *of the Christian argn- 
ment. For, what are ire comparing ? A Galflean peasant^ 
aeoompanied by a few fishermen, with a conqueror al the head 
of bis army. We compare Jesus without force, without 

* Sale’s Koran, c. viii. 140. • f Ib. c. ir. p? 149. 

t Gibboa, vol. U. p. S37. } Sale’s Koran, e; iii. p. S6. 

li lb. c. viii. p. 141. 
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power, without support, without one external circumstance of 
attraction or inflaence, prevailing against the prejudices, the 
learning, the hierarchjr of KIs country ; against the ancient 
rell/;ioos opinions, the pompous religious rites, the philosophy, 
the wisdom^ the authority, of ^be Roman empire, in the most 
polUhed and enlightened pt*riod of its existence ; with Ma- 
homet making his way amongst Arabs ; collecting followers 
in the midst of conquests and trihmphs, iii the darkest ages 
and conntiies of the worlds and wlien success in arms not only 
operated by that command of inen*s wills and persons which 
attends prosperous undertakings, but was considered as a sure 
testimony of divine approbation. That multitudes, persmi- 
ded by this argument, should join the train of a victorious 
chief ; that still greater multitudes shopld, without any argu- 
ment, bow ddwn before irredstible power, is a conduct in 
which we cannot see much to surprise us i in which we can 
see nothing that resembles the causes by which the establish* 
mmit of Christianity was effected. 

The success, therefore, of Mahometanism stands not in 
the way 6i this important conclusion, that the propagation of 
Ghristiani^, In the manner and under the circuhistances in 
which it t propagated, is an miqm la the history cjf the 
species. 4 Jewish peasant overthrew the religion of the 
world. 

1 have, nevertheless, plabed the prevalency of Uie religion 
amongst the auxiliary arguments of its truth ; because, whe«- 
ther it had prevailed oi' not, or whether its prevalency can 
or cannot be accounted for, the direct argument remains stilk 

is still true, that a great number of men upon the spot, per 
soUally connected with the histoi7 and with the author of the 
xeligieii, wetre induced by what th^ heard, and saw, and 
knew, not only to change their former c^imons, but to give 
up their time, and saciSice theiv cm, lo traverse seas and 
hiogdoms without rest and wIdimitWite to commit tbem- 
i^ves to extreme daitgarik to uudavtaVeinoefesaiit tails, to un- 
dergo grievous sufferingSi and all this, soleh^ in cnnseqoenoe^ 
and in support, of thetr beiiaf of foots, which, if true, establish 
the truth of the religiob, whUb, if fake, they most have known 
to be so. 
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PART III 


A BRIEF CONfSlDEftATlON OF SOHS rOFULAR OBJECTlOfiTS. 


CHAPTER J. 

The DiscrepancieB between the meted doepelk 

1 Know not « more rash or unphiiosophical conduct of the uo- 
derstandinjiv, than to reject the substance of a story> by reason 
of some diversity in the circumstances with which it is related* 
The usual character of human testimony is substantial truth 
under circumstantial variety. This is what the daily expe- 
rience of courts of justice teaches. When accounts of a trans- 
action come from the mouths of different witnesses^ it is seldom 
that it is not possible to pick out apparent mr real inconsisten- 
cies between tliem* These incoasistencies are studiously dis- 
played by an adverse pleader, but oftentimes with little im- 
pression upon the minds of the judges* On the contrary, a 
close and minute agreement induces the suspicion of confede- 
racy and fraud. When, written histories touch upon the same 
scenes of action, the eotepaiison almost always adbrds ground 
for a like reflection* Numerous, apd sometimes important, va- 
sriatious present themselves 5 not seldom also, absolute and fi- 
Upul contradictions; yet neither one nor the other ai^e deemed 
sufficient to shake dm eredibtlily of the main fact. The em- 
bassy of the Jews to deprecate the execution of CJaudian’s or- 
der to place his Vatue in their .temple^ Philo places in ha^mt, 
Josephus in seed-time ; both contemporary writers. No ]^der 
is led by tills iBConsiitienqr to doubt, whether such an embassy 
va 8 sent,orwhetliarsiichuii order was given. Ourownhistory 
supplies examples of the same kind* In the account <a jpbe 
Marquis of Argyle's death, in the reign of Charles the Secoad» 
we have a very imnarkaUe oontradiction* ii^rd Clarendon re- 
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lat« that he was eondeintted to be hanged, which wa^ perform* 
od the same day; cm the contrary) Burnet, Woodrow, Heath, 
Ediard, concur in stating that he was beheaded ; and that he 
was condemned upon the Saturday, and executed upoMhe 
Monday.* Was any reader of English history ever sceptic 
enough to raise from facnoea qaeation, whether the Marquis of 
Aigyle was executed or not ? Yet this ought to be left iii un* 
certainty, according to the principles upon which the ChiKtian 
history has sometimes b^en attacked. Dr Middleton contend- 
ed, that the different hoars oi the day assigned to the cruci- 
fixion oHjhnst, by John and by the other eraiigeiUtS, diii not 
admit of the reconcilement which learned men had pro^iosed : 
and then canelddes the dkamssion with this hard remark : We 
mitst be forced, with several oi tlie critics, to leave the difiiculty 
just as we ibund it, thargeable with all the consequences of 
manifest lnconsistency»*’t But what are these consequences f 
By no means the discreditii^ of the history as to the principal 
fact, by a repugnancy (even supposing that repugnancy not to 
be resolvable into dii&rent inodes of computation) in tbe time 
of the day In which It is said to have taken place. 

A great dual of the disorepaiK^, observable in the Gospels, 
arises fror^fimimon; from a fiiot or a passage of Chn^t s life 
being noticed by one writer, which is uimotioed by another. 
Now, omission is at dOi times a veiy nnoertain ground of ob- 
jection. We perceive it, not only in tbe comparison of dif- 
ferent writers^ but even in the same writer, when compared 
with himself. There ere a gyeot many partioulars, and some 
of them of Impoitanee, mentioned by Jos^us in his Antique 
fret, which, as we should have supposed, ought to have bet^n 
put down by him in their place in the Jewish wari«f *»Sueto- 
nius, Tacitus, Dio Cbmius, have^ aU diree, written of the reign 
of Tiberius. Each has mentioned many things omitted by the 
mt, j yet no objectioo Is from thenee taken to die reiqsective 
credit of their historfes.'' We havefri outr own tioies, ^there 
were not something indecorous hi she comparison, the life erf* an 
emhieikt person, wthaen by ihveeof his friends, in which jhere 

* See Btflg. Britan. 

t Middleton's Reflections aiiswer;r*d by Benson, Hist. Chnsavol nip. 50. 

t Lard, part* i. voL ii. p. 735,et saq. § Ibid. p. 74S. 
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variety in the incidents seleoted by them } some 
apparent; and, perhaps, some real contradictions; yet without 
any impeachment of the subsUntial truth of their accounts, of 
the. authenticity of the books, of the competent information or 
general fidelity of the writers. 

,6ut these discrepancies will be still more numerous, when 
men do not write histories, but metnoin ; which is perhaps the 
true name and proper description of our Gospels : that is, when 
they do not undertake^ Or ever meapt to deliver, in order of 
time, a regular and complete account of aU l\}e things of im* 
portance wiiich the person, who is the subject of their history, 
did or said ; (>ut only, out of many similar ones, to give such 
passages, or such actions and discourses, as offered themselves 
more immediately to their attention, came in the way of their 
inquiries, occurred to their recollection, or wsfre suggested by 
their partkufar design at the time of writing* 

Tliis particular design may a|^ar sometimes, but not al- 
ways, nor often. — Thus I ihini that the particular design 
which Saint Matthew had tn view whilst he was writing the 
history of the resurrection, was to attest the fiuthful perform- 
ance of Christ’s promise' to hk disciples to go before them into 
Galilee ; because lie alone, except Mark, who seems to have 
taken it from him, has rmrded this promise, andhealonehas 
confined his narrative to that single appearance to ffib disciples 
which fulfilled it. It was the preconcerted, the great and most 
public manifestation of dur Lord’s person. It was the thing 
which dwelt upon Saint Matthew’s mind^ and he adapted his 
•narrative tp it, Bui that there is nothing in Saint Matthew’s 
language which negatives other appearances, or which imports 
that this his appearance to his disciples ip Galilee, in pursuance 
of his promise, <was his first or only appearance, is mode pretty 
evident by Ba^t Mark’s Gospd, which uses the same terms 
ooiioeming tjbe appearaooe in Galilee as Saint Matthew uses^ 
yet itself records two^wthev appearonfies prior to this : ** Go 
your way, teU bis dkifiplCs and Peter, that he goeth before you 
into Gal^i then shall ye see him as he said unto you,” (ch« 
xvi. 7.) Wc might be apt to infer from these woids, that this 
was the firtt time they were to see him ; at least, we might in- 
fer it, Ssdth as mudi reastm ai we draw the inference firm the 



•emewortls in Matthew: yet the historian luin^f,did fiot 
perceive that he was leading his readers to any suth condiir 
i>ian ; for, in the twcilth and two following verses of this chap- 
ter, he informs us of two appearances, which, by comparing 
the order of events, are shewn to have been prior to thc"ap- 
pearance in Galilee. ** He appeared in another form unto 
two oflliem, as they walked,' and went into the country, and 
tkeif went and told it unto the residue, neither believed they 
them : afterwards he af^ared unto the eleven, as they sat at 
meat, aiftl upbraided th*em with their unbelief, because they 
believed not them that had seen him after he was risen.’’ 

IVobably, the same observation, concerning the paHkular 
design which guided the historian, may be of use in comparing 
many other passages of the Gospels, 

j 

CHAPTER IL 

^rp^tis Opinions wpauted to the Jpostles, 

A SPECIE^ of candour which U sheiwn towards every other 
book, is sometimes refused to the Seript^res ; and that is, the 
placing of a distinction between judgment and testimony. VVe 
do not usually question the credit of a writer, pj reason pf 
an opinion he may have delivered upon subjects unconnected 
with his evidence; and even upon subjects connected with his 
account, or mixed with it in the same discourse or writing, 
we naturally separate facts from opinionst testimony from ob- 
servation, narrative from argument, . 

' To apply this equitable copsideratiqn.to the Christian r^ 
pords, much jcontrovcrsy, and much objection has be^n raiseS^ 
concerning the quotations of tl^e Old 'I'estaniant found in the 
]^w ; soma of which quotationSj it is said; are applied in a 
sense, and to events, apparently di0ercnt /rom that which they 
bear, and to those which they belongs in the original.— It is 
probable to my apprehension, tba| many of those quotations 
were intended by the writers of this Kew Testament as nothing 
more tlian occomnodatma. They quot^ passages of their 
^ripture, whicli suited, and fell in with, the occasion before 
them, without always undertahing to as^^tt that the occ^iop 
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of the author of the words. Such acoommo^- 
datloDS of passages from old autlibrs, from books especially 
which are in every one’s hands, are common with writers of all 
jkOUntries, but in none, perhaps, were more to be expected, 
than in the writings of the Jews$ whose literature was almosl 
entirely confined to their Scriptures. Those prophecies which 
are alleged with more solemnity, and which are accompanied 
with a precise declaration, that they originally respected the 
event then related, are, I think, truly alleged, But were it 
otherwise ; is the judgment of the writers of the New Testa- 
meat, in interpreting passages of the Old, or sometimes, per- 
haps, in receiving established interpretations, 90 connected 
either with their veracity, or with their means of informatipn 
concerning what was passing in their own times, as that a cri- 
tical mistake, even were it clearly made out, should overthrow 
their historical credit -Doea h dimmish it ? Has it ai\y 
thing to do with it ? 

Another error impute<l to the first Christians, was the ex- 
pected approach of the day of judgment I would Introduce 
this objection by a remark upon what.appear<( to me a some- 
what similar example. Our Saviour, speaking to Peter of 
John, said, If I will that he tarry till f come, what is that to 
thee ?”* — These words, we find, had been so misconstrued^ 
06 that a ** report” from thence “ went abroad among the 
brethren, dial that disciple should not die.” Suppose that this 
had come down to us atnongst the prevailing opinions of the 
early Christians, and that the particular circumstance, from 
which the mistake sprang, had been lost (which, humanly 
Evoking, was most likely to have been the case), some, at ihii 
day, would have been ready to regard and quote the error, 
as an impeachment of thb whole Christian system. Yet with 
how little justice such a conclusion would have been .drawn, 
or rather such a presumption taken up, the information, which 
we happen to possew, Ciliftbles us now to perceive. To those 
who think that the Beriptofes lead us to believe, that the ear- 
ly Christians, and even the apostles, expected the approa^ 
of the day of judgment in their own time^ the samti'cdectipii 

• Johnxsi. 
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win occur, as that which wo have made with rejh^ t<Lthe 
more partial, peihaps^ and temporary, but still no less an- 
cient error, concerning the duration of Saint John’s life. It 
was an error, it may be likewise said, which would efTeotuali^ 
binder those, who entertained it, from acting the part of im- 
postors. 

The difficulty udiich attends the subject of the present chap- 
ter is contain^ in this question If we once admit the 
fallibility of the apostojic judgment, where are we to stop, or 
in what can we rdy upon it? To which question, as arguing 
with unbelievers, and 'as arguing for the substantial truth of 
the Christian history, and for that alone,, it is competent to 
tlie advocate of ChrUtiantty to reply. Give me die apostles’ 
testimony, and 1 do not stand in need of their judgment ; 
give me the facts, and 1 have complete security for every con- 
clusion 1 want. 

But, fdthough 1 think that it Is competent to the Christian 
apologist to return this answer, I do not think that it is the 
only answer which the objection is capable of receiving. The 
two following cafUtioDS, founded, 1 apprehend, In the most 
reasonable distinctions, will exclude all uncertainty upon this 
head wMbh can be attended with danger ; — 

First, to separate what was the object of the apostolic mis- 
sion, and declared by them to be so, from what was extrane- 
ous to it, or only incidentally connected with it. Of points 
clearly extraneous to the rdigton, nothing need be said. Of 
points incidentally connected with it, something may be added. 
Demoniacal possession is one of these points : concerning the 
reality of which, as this place will not admit the examinatir n. 
Or even the production of the arguments on either aide of the 
question, ft would be arrogance In me to deliver any judge- 
ment : and H is unnecessary. For what 1 am concerned to 
observe is, that they even who think it was a general, bot erro 
neons opinion of thdae times, aad’thlit the writers the New 
Testament, in common with otitee Jewi^ writers of that age, 
fell into the manner of speaking and of thinking upon the 
subject, which then universally prevailed, need not be alarm- 
ed by the concession, as though they had any thing to fear 
from it, fer the truth of Christianity. The doctrine was not 
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what ChjT^st brought into the world. It appears in die Chris- 
incidentalJy and accidentally^ as being the sub- 
sisting opinion of the age and country in which his ministry 
ISaa^cxercised. It was no part of the object of rer^ation, 
to regulate men’s opinions concerning the action of spiritual 
substances upon animal bodies. At any rate, it is unconnect- 
ed witli testimony. ^If a dumb person was by a word restored 
to the use of his speech^ it signifies little to what cause the 
dumbness was ascribed ; and the like of every other cure 
wrought upon those who are said to have been possessed. 
Tlie malady was real, the cure was real» whetfadr the popular 
explication of the cause was well founded or not. The mat- 
ter of fact;, the change, so far as it was an object of sense, or 
of testimony, was in either case the same. 

Secondly, That in reading the apostolic writings, we distin- 
guish between their doctrines and their arguments. Their 
doctrines came to them by revelation, properly so called ; yet 
in propounding these doclriDigs in their writings or discour- 
ses, they were wont to illustrate, support, and enforce them, 
by such analogies, arguments, and considerations, as their 
own thoughts suggested. Thus the call of the Gentiles, that 
is, the admission of the Gentiles to the Christian profession 
without a previous subjection to the law of Moses, was im- 
parted to the apostles by fevelation, and was attested by the 
miracles which attended the Qiristian ministry among them. 
The apostles’ own assurance of the matter rested upon this 
foundation. Nevertheless, Saint Paul, when treating of the 
svbject, offers a great variety of topics in its proof and vindi- 
cation. The doctrine Itself must be received : but it is not neces- 
. sar}', in order to defend Christianity, to defend the propriety 
of every comparibon, or the validity of every argument, which 
the apostle has btought into the^ discussion. The same obser- 
vation applies to some other instances ; and is, iu my opi- 
nion, very well founded. ^ When diyine writers argue upon 
any peunt, we are alwaya bound to bdieve the conclusions that 
their reasonings end in, as parts of divine revelation : but 
we are not bound to be aide to make out, or even to assent to^ 
all tlic premises made use of by them, in their whole extent. 



unless it appear plain!}'# that they aflGrm the prei|ih<e« i^sjb^ 
pressly rts they do the conclusions proved by them.”* 

CHAPTER III. 

Tki Connection of CkriUiunity mth the Jewish Jlisiory. 

Undoubtedly, our Saviour ossiuncs the divine origin of the 
Mosaic institution : and, independently of his authority, 1 
conceive it to be Very difficult to assign any other cause for 
the commencement or existence of that institution ; especially 
for the singular Circumstance of the Jews adhering to the 
unity, when every other people slid into Polytheism ; for their 
being men in religion, children in every thing else ; behind 
other nations in tlie arts of peace and war, Superior to the 
most improved in their sentiments and doctrines relating to 
the Deity.f Undoubtedly, also, dur Saviour recognizes the 
prophetic character of maiiy of their ancient writers. So far, 
therefore, we are Ixiund as Christians to go. Biit to make 
Christianity answerable with its life, for the circumstantial 
truth of each separate passage of the Old Testameut, the ge^ 
niiinencf ''<of eveiy book, the information, fidclityi and judg- 
ment of every writer in It, is to bring, I will not say great, 
but unnecessary difficulties, into the whole system. These 
books were universally read and received by the Jews of our 

• Burnet’s Bxpos. art. 6. 

-f ** In the doctrine, for example, of the unity, the eternity, the omnipo- 
tence, tlie omniscience, the omnipresence, the wisdom, and the goodntft^ 
of God ; ill timir opinions concerning Providence, and the creatioD, pre%'r« 
vatiofi, and government of the world.” GampbeU on Mir, p. SOT, To 
wbiQli we may add, in the acts of tlieir religion not being accompanied el- 
tber with erwitiea or imparities; in the religion ita’>lf being free from a 
species of superstitiou, which prevailed universally in the popular religions 
of the ancictit world, and which is to be found perhaps in all religions that 
have their origin in hiuntfh artifice and crednHty, vtr. fancifol connections 
belween certain a|)pcarances and tMrtions, and the destiny of nations or in- 
dividiials^ Upon these conceits rested tlie whole train of auguries and aus- 
pices, which formed so much even of the serious part of the religions of 
(Greece and Borne, and of the charms and incantations which were prac- 
tisi'd in those countries by the common people. From every thmg of this 
sort ihc religion of the Jews, and of the Jews alone, was free. Vid^ Priest* 
Iia’s LectuTes on the Truth of the Jewish and Christian Bcvdation, 17 !j4. 
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S^viojir^s time. He and his apostles, in common with all 
other Jews, referred- to them, dludcd to them, used them. 
Yet, except where he expressly ascrilx'S a divine authority to 
.|utrticular predictions, I do not know that we can strictly 
draw any conclusion from the books being so used and applied, 
beside the proof, which it unquestionably is, of their notoriety 
and reception at that tinle. In this vicw« our Scriptures af- 
ford a valuable testimony to those of the Jews. But tlic na- 
ture of tins testimony ought to bc' understood. It is surely 
very dilTcrent from what it is sometfmes represented to bc, a 
specific ratification of each particular fact anif opinion t and 
not only of each particular fact, but of the motives assigned 
for every action, together with the judgment of praise or dis- 
praise (lestowcd upon them. Saint James, in his Epistle,''^ 
says, “Ye have heard qf the patience of Job, atid have seen 
the end of the Lord.*’ Notwithstanding this tejet, the reality 
of Job's history, and even the existence of bttch a person, has 
been always deemed a fair subject of inquiry and discussion 
amongst Christian divines. Saint James’s authority is con- 
sidered as good evidence of the existence of tlie book of Job 
at that time, and of its reception by the Jews, and of no- 
thing more. Saint Paul, in his Second Epi&llc to Timothy, f 
has this similitude : Now, as Jnnnes and Jainbres withstood 
Moses, 60 do these also rdsist the truth.” These names arc not 
found in the Old Testament. And it is uncertain, whether 
Saint Paul took them from some apcwryphal writing then 
extant, or from tradition. But no one ever imagined that 
^int Paul is here asHMling the authority of the writing, if it 
jras a wruten account which he quoted, or making liimself 
answerable for the authenticity of the tradition ^ much less 
that he so involves liimseU with either of these questions as 
that the cre^^lit •f his own history and mission should depend 
upon the fact, whether Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses 
or not. *For what reason a more rigorous interpret^ation 
should be put upon other references, it is difficult to know. £ 
do not mean that other passages of the Jewish history slntid 
upon no better evidence than tlie history of Job, or of Jannes 
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«nd JambreS) (T think much otherwise); but I mean, that a 
reference in the New Testameiit, to a passj^e in the Oki^'^oe^ 
not so fix its authority, as to exclude all inquiry into its cre- 
dibility, or into the separate reasons upon that credi- 

bility is founded; and that it is ni unwarrantable, as wcin^ 
unsafe, rule to lay down concerning the Jewish history, what 
was never laid down concerning any other, that cither every 
particular of it must be ti*uc, or the whole false. 

1 have thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, 
because a fashion, revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the 
disviplos of hie school, seems to hnve much prevailed of late, 
of attacking Christianity through the sides of Judaism. Some 
objections of this class are founded in nii»conbtruction, some 
in exaggeration ; but all proceed upon a supposition, which 
has not been made out by argument, m. that the attestation, 
which the Author and first teachers of Christianity gave to 
the divine mission of Moses and the prophets, extends to 
every point and portion of the Jewish history ; and so extends, 
as to make Christianity responsible, in its own credibility, for 
the circumstantial truth (I hod almost said for the critical ex- 
actness) of every narrative contained in the Old Testament. 

CHAPTER IV. 

R^ection of Christianity. 

We acknowledge that the Christian religion, although it 
converted great numbers, did not produce an universal, or 
even a general conviction in the minds of men, of the a|» 
and countries in which it appeared. And this want of a more 
complete and extensive success, is called the rgection of the 
Christian history and miracles; and has been thought by 
some, to form a strong objection to the reality of the facts 
which the history coqjtains. • 

The matter of the objection divides itself into two parts;, as 
it relates to the Jews, and as it relates to Heathen nations ; be- 
cause the minds of these two descriptions of men may have 
G 
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been, ’tirith respect to Cliristianity, under the influence of very 
diflerent causes. The case of the Jews, inasmuch ns our Sa- 
viour’s ministry was originally addressed to them, offlirs itself 
hist to our consideration. ' 

Now, upon the subject of the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion ; with uSf there is but one question, viz, whether the 
miracles were actually wrought? From acknowledging the 
miracles, we pass instantaneously to the acknowledgmt^nt of 
the whole. No doulU lies l)etween th^ premises and the ■ on- 
clusion. If we believe the works, or any one of them, wo l^e- 
licvc in Jesus. And this order of reasoning is become so uni- 
versal and familiar, that we do not readily apprehend how it 
could ever have been otherwise. Yet it appears to me per- 
fectly certain, that the state of thought, in the mind of a Jc w 
of our Saviour’s age, was totally different from this After 
allowing the reality of tJie miracle, he had a great deal to do 
to persua^lc himself that Jesii. was the Messiah, 'iliis is 
clearly intimated by various plages of the Gospel history. 
It appears, that, in tlie apprehension of the writers of the New 
Testament, the miracles did not irresistibly carry, even those 
who saw them, to the conclusiou intended to be drawn from 
them ; or so compel assent, as to leave no room for suspense, 
for the exercise of candour,* or the eftects of prejudice. And 
to this point, at least, the evangelists may be allowed to be 
good witnesses ; because it is a point, in which exaggeration 
or disguise would have been the other way. Their accounts, 
if they could be suspected of falseiiood, would rather have 
magnifted, than diminished, tlie effects of the miracles. 

J^hn vii. 21— SI. Jesus answered, and said unto them, 
1 have done one work, and ye all marvel. — If a roan on the 
Sabbath-day receiia circumcision^ that the law of MoseAs 
should not be broken ; are ye angry at me, because I have 
made a man every whit whole on the Sq)>bath-Jay ? Judge 
not according to the appearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment. Then said some of them of Jerusalem, Is not this he 
whom they seek to klU? But, lo» he speaketh boUlly, and 
thc'y say nothing to him : do the rulers know indeed that this 
is tlie very Christ ? Howbeit zee k^w this man, tpfitnct he is : 
but when Christ cometh, no man knmeih whence he is. Them 
u 
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cried Jesus in the temple as he taught^ saying, Ye both know 
me, and ye know whence 1 am : and' I am not come of my- 
self, but be that sent me is true, whom ye know not. But I 
know him, for I am from him, and he hath sent me. Then 
they sought to take him : but no man laid hands on him, be- 
cause his hour was not yet come. And mann of the people 
believed on him, and said, When Christ cometh, tvill he do more 
tiiirar/es ihtin those which this man hath done T* 

This passage is very observable. It exhibits the reasoning 
of diffrrent sorts of persons upon the occasion of a miracle, 
which persons of all sorts are represented to have acknowledg- 
ed as real. One sort of men thought, that tl^ere was something 
very extraordinary in all this; but that still Jesus could not be 
the Christ, because there was a circumstance in his appearance 
which militated with an opinion concerning Christ, in which 
they had been brought up, and of the truth of which, it is pro- 
bable, they had never entertained a particle of doubt, viz, that 
** when Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence he is.’* Ano- 
ther sort were inclined to believe him to be the Messiah. But 
even these did not argue as wc should ; did not consider the mi- 
racle a| of itself decisive of the question, as what, if once al- 
lowed, excluded all farther debate upon the subject; but 
founded their opiniou upon a kind of comparative reasoning. 
" When Christ cometh, will he do more miracles than those 
which this man hath done T* 

Another passage in the same evangelist, and observable for 
the same purpose, is that in which he relates the resurrection 
of Lazarus : ** Jesus,” he tells us (xi. 4S, 44.) c*' when he had 
thus f!pokcn, cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth ; and 
he, that was dead, came forth, bound band and foot with grave- 
clothes, and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus 
saitli unto them. Loose him, and let him go.” One might have 
expected, that at least all those who stood by the sepulchre, 
when Lazarus was raised, would have believed in Jesus. Yet 
the evangelfst docs not so represent it : — ** Th6n many of the 
Jews which came to Mary, and had seen the things which Jesus 
did, believed on him : but some of them went theii* ways to the 
' l^arisees, and told them what things Jesus had done.^* We 
cannot suppose that the evangelist meant by this account, to 
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leave his readers to imagine, that any of the spectators doubted 
about the truth of the miracle. Far from it. T Unquestionably, 
he states the miracle to have been fully allowed ; yet the per- 
sons who allowed it, were, according to his representation, ca» 
pablc of retaining hostile sentiments towards Jesus Believing 
in Jesus” was not only to believe that he wrought miracles, but 
that he was the Messiah. With ns, there is no difference be- 
tween these two things ; with them, there was the greatest : 
and the difference is apparent in this transaction, if Saint John 
has represented the conduct of the Jews upon this occasion tru- 
ly (and why he should not I cannot tell, fi>r !t rather makes 
against him than for him,) it shews clearly the principles ispon 
which tlicir judgment proceeded. Uliethcr he has related the 
matter truly or not, the relation itself discovers the writer’s own 
opinion of those principles ; and that alone possesses consider- 
able authority. 1 n the next chapter, we have a refleetbn of the 
evangelist, entirely suited to this state of the case; but 
tlioiigh he had done so many, miracles before them, yet belie- 
ved they not on* him,”* The evangelist docs not mean to im- 
pute the defect of their belief to any doubt about the miracles, 
but to their not perceiving, what all now sufficiently perceive, 
and what they would have perceived, had nut their understand- 
ings been governed by strong prejudices, the infallible attesta- 
tion, which the works of *Jesus bore, to the truth of his pre- 
tensions. 

The ninth chapter of &int John’s Gospel contains a very 
circumstantial account of the cure of a blind man ; a miracle 
submitted to all the scrutiny and examination which a sceptic 
^uld propose. If a modern unbeliever had drawn up the in- 
terrogatories, they could hardly have been more critical or 
searching. The account contains also a very curious confe- 
rence between the Jewish rulers and thp patient, in which the 
point for our present notice is their resistance of the force of 
the miracle, and gf the conclusion to which it led, after they 
had failed in discrediting its evUlenoe. ** We know that God 
spake unto Moses: but as for this leUow, w^ know" not whence 
he, is.** That was the answer which set tBeir minds at rest. 
And by the help of much prejudice, wd great unwillingness 

♦Chip, aii, S7. 
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tJOl it might do so. Tn the mind of the poor man restored 
to sights which was under no such bias, and felt no such reluc- 
tance, the miracle had its natural operation.— ‘^'Herein,” says 
h^, ** is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence he 
is, yet he hath opened mine eyes. Now we know that God 
hearcth not sinners : but if any man be a worshipper of God, 
and dofth his will, him he heareth. Since the world began, 
was it not beard, that any man opened the eyes of one that 
born blind. If tbis^man were not of God, he could do 
nothing *• We do not find, that the Jewish rulers had any 
other reply to make to this defence, than that which autho- 
rity is sometimes apt to make to argument. “ Dost thou 
teach us 

If it shafi be inquired, how a turn of thought, so different 
from what pretails at present, should obtain currency with 
the ancient JeS^s, the answer is found in Jtwo opinions, whic’’ 
are proved to have subsisted in that age and count The 
die was, their expectation ( . a Me ssiah, of a k* id totally ’con- 
trary to what the appearance of Jesus bespoke him to be ; 
the blhe** t'^eir pjrsuasion of the apenf7 of -lemons in the 
production of supernatural cffecu. These opinions are not 
supposed* us for ibe purpose of argument, but are evidently 
recognized in tbe Jewish writings, p well as lU ours. And it 
ought moreover to be considered, that in these opinions the 
Jews of that age had been from their infancy brought up j 
that they were opinions, the grounds of which they had pro- 
bably few of them inquired into, and of the truth of which 
they entertained no doubt. And I think that these two opi- 
nions conjointly afford an explanation of their conduct T|vC 
first put them upon seeking out some excuse to themselves, 
fbr not receiving Jesus in ^ character in which he claimed 
to be received ; and tlie second supplied them with just such 
an ^cuse m they wahted. Let Jesus >oih what miracles he 
would, still the ansi^er was vi readiness, that he wrought 
them by the assistance df Bedzebub/* And to this answer no 
reply conld bC made, but that which our Saviour did roak e 
by i^wiiig that the tendency of his mission was so adverse to 
the views with which this being was, by the objectors them- 
selves, supposed to act} that' it could not readably be sup- 
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posed that he would assist in carrying it on. The power dis-, 
played in the miracles did not alone refute the Jewish solution, 
because, the interposition of invisible agents being once ad- 
mitted, it is impossible to ascertain the limits by which their 
efficiency is circumscribed. We of this day may be disposed^ 
possibly, to think sucli opinions too absurd to have been ever 
seriously entertained. 1 am not bound to contend for the cre- 
dibility of the opinions. They were at least as reasonable as 
the belief in witchcraft. They wer& opinions in which the 
Jews of that ugc had from their infancy been iftstructed ; and 
those who cannot sc^e enough in the force of this reason, to ac- 
count for thei conduct towards our Saviour, do not sufiSci- 
ently consider h .v such opinions may sometimes become very 
gencr.d in a country, and with whut pertinacity, when once 
bt'i i ee so, they are, for tliat reason alone, adliered to. In 
{’ < stc peiise which these n ^ioris, one. ibe prejudices resulting 
iiiem, miglit occasion, the 'and.d and docile and hum- 
Me-hiinded would pnbabiy d 'cide in Christ’s favour ; the 
proud and ob^rinate, cegother with fhc giddy and the thought- 
almost universally against him. 

This &l:>te of opinion discovers to us also the reason of what 
some choose to wonder af, why the Jews should • ' jeet miracles 
when they saw them, yctnrely so much upon the tradition of 
them in their own history. It does not appear, that it had 
ever entered into the minds of those vbo lived in the time of 
Moses and the prophets, to ascribe thetr miracles to the supcT- 
natural agency of evil beings. The solution was not then in- 
vented. The authority of Moses and the prophets being es- 
iilblishcd, and become the foundation of the national polity 
and religbn, it was not proliable that the later Jews, brought 
up in a reverehcf for that religion, and the subjects of that 
pofity» should, apply to their hiskrry a reasoning which tended 
to overthrow the foundation of both. . 

II. The inftdelityof the Gentile world, and that more espe- 
cially of men d rank and learning in it, is resolvable into a 
principle which, in my judgment, will account for the inefticacy 
nf any argument or any evidence whatever, viz* contempt 
prior to examination. The state of religion amongst the Gre^s 
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nnd Romans* had a natural tendency to induce this disposition. 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis remarks, that there were six hun^ 
dred different kinds of religions or sacred rites exercised at 
Rome * I'he superior clasres of the community treated them 
all as fables. Qm we wonder then, that Christianity was in- 
cluded in the iiutnber, without inquiry into its separate merits* 
or the particular grounds of its pretensions ? Lt might be ci- 
ther true or false for any thing they knew about it. The reli- 
gion had nothing in its character which immediately engaged 
their notice. ‘It mixed with no politics. It produced no fine 
writers. It contained no curious speculations. When it did 
reach their knowledge* ( doubt not but that it appeared to 
thorn a very strange system,— so unphilosophica)*— dealing so 
little in argument and discussion, in such arguments however 
and discussions as they wcre aceustomed to entertain What 
i^gtlid of Jesus Christ* of bis nature, oihee and ministry, would 
be* in the highest degree, alien froin the conceptions of their 
theology. The Redeemer, and the destined Judge of the hu- 
man race, a poor young man, executed at Jcrubulem with two 
thieves upon a cross ! Still more would the language, in which 
the Cliristian doctrine was delivered* be dissonant and barba- 
rous to their cars. What knew they of grace, of redemption* 
of justification, of the blood of Christ shed for the sins of men* 
of reconcjlciuent* of mediation ? Christianity was made up of 
points they, had never thought of; of terms which they bad 
never heaiqj, 

It was presented also to the imagination of the learned He^ 
then, undei' additional disadvantage, by reason of its real* and 
still more of its nominal connection with Judaism. It sharSl 
in the obloquy and ridicule* with which that people and 
their reHgion were. treated by the Greeks and Romans. They 
regarded Jehovah himseli* only as the idd of the Jewish nation* 
and what was related of him,, as of a piece with what was told 
of the tutelar deities of other countries ; nay, the Jews were in 
a particular manner ridiculed fur bmug a craduJous race : so 
that whatever reports of* a miraculous nature came out of that 
country* were looked ujmn by the Heathen world as false and 
frivolous. When Riey heard qf Cbrisdantty, they heard of it as 

s Jortin’s Remarks on Reel. Uist. vol. i. p. 371. 
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a quarrel amongst this people, about some articles of their own 
superstition. Despising, therefore, as they did, the whole sys- 
tem, it was not probable that they would enter, with any de- 
gree of seriousness or attention, into the detail of its disputes^ 
or the merits of either side. How little they knew, and witli 
what carelessness they judged, of these matters, appears, 1 
think, pretty plainly ^om an example of no less weight than 
Uiat of Tacitus, who, in a grave and professed discourse upon 
the history of the Jews, states, that they worshipped the effigy 
of an ass.* The passage is^a proof, how prone the learned men 
of those times were, and upon how little evidence, ^^to heap to- 
gether stories, which might increase the contempt and odium 
in which that people was holden. The same foolish charj^ is 
also confidently repeated by Plutarch.f 

It is observable, that all these consideration^ are a nature 
to ojierate with the greatest force upon the highest ranks ^ up^ 
on men of education, and that order of the public from wHidt 
writers are principally taken *• 1 may add ako, upon tli^ fdii- 
losophical as well as the libertine character^ upon the Anto^ 
ninesor Julian, not less than upon NeroorDomitian; and, more 
particularly, upon that large and polished class of men, who 
acquiesced in the general persuasion, that all they had to d6 
was to practise the duties of morality, and to worship the deity 
more patrio ; a habit of Ihinking, liberal as it may afipedr, 
which shuts the door against every argument for a Hew reli- 
gion. Tlie considerations above-mentioned would acquiitic 
^so strength from the prejudice which men of rank and learn- 
ing universally entertain against lany thing that originates with 
jtfie vulgar and illiterate ; which "^pre;udice is known to be as 
obstinate as any prejudice whatever. 

Yet Christianity wae still making its way; nnd‘, amidst '«o 
many impedirneAts to its progress, so much difficulty In prb- 
curing audience and attention, its actual success is ittere to 'be 
wondcretl at, than that it should not have universally conquer- 
ed scorn and tndlilbrence, fixed the levity of ft voluptuous agje, 
or, through ft cloud Of adverse prejiidicatioas, opened for itsfelf 

t Syafpfta till. iv. quwsi* 5. ' 
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a pofisiage to the hearts and understandings of the scholars of 
the age. 

And the cause which is here assigned for the rejection of 
Christianity, by men of rank and learning among the Hea- 
thens namely, a strong antecv'dent contempt, accounts also for 
their sUmce concerning it. If Uiey had rejected it upon exa- 
mination, they would have written about it; they would have 
given their reasons. Whereas what men repudiate upon the 
strength of some prefixed pcrsiuiBion, or from a settled contempt 
of the subject, of the persons who propose it, or of the manner 
in which it is" proposed, they do not naturally write books 
about, or notice mudi in what they norite upon other subjects. 

The letters of the Younger Pliny furnish an example of this 
silence, and let us in some measure, into the cause of it. Prom 
his celebrated correspondence with Trajan, we know that the 
Christian religion prevailed in a very considerable degree in 
tltil|M*ovincc over which be presided ; that it had excited his 
attention; that he had inquirecl into the matter, just so much 
as a Roman magistrate might be expected to inquire, viz* whe- 
ther the religion contained any opinions dangerous to govern- 
ment ; but ^ot of its doctrines, its evidences, or its books, he 
had not ^ea the trouble to inlbrm himself whit any degree of 
care or correctness. But aldiough Pliny had viewed CJiristio- 
niCy in a nearer position, than most bf his learned countiymcn 
saw it in, yet he had regarded the whole with such negligence 
and disdain (farther than ^ it seemed to concern his adminis- 
tration), that in more than two hundred and forty letters of 
bis which lia VC come down to us, the subject is never once 
again mentipned. If out of this numbeiv the two letters bq: 
tween him and Trajan had been lost, with what confidence 
would the obscurity of the ChrMaareligpa have been argu- 
ed from Pliny's silei^ about ^ nod witlr h<fw little truth I 

The name and character whic^ Tacitus has given to Chris- 
tianity, exitiabilis superstitio*’ (a pernicions superstition), 
and by aduch two, words he dispose^ <^.tbe whole question ^ 
tlie merits or demerits of the re%ion, al^id a strmtg proof 
how little he knew, or ctmeeraed himself to know, al^ut the 
maUer. 1 apponehend that I not be contradict^, when 1 
take upon me to assert^ that unbdiever of the present age 
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would apply this epithet to the Christianity oT the New Tes- 
tament, or not allow that it was entirely unmerited. Head the 
instructions given, by a great teacher of the religion, to those 
\'ery Roman converts, of whom Tacitus speaks; and given 
also a very few years before the time of which he is speaking; 
and which are oot^ let it be observed, a collection of due say- 
ings, brought together from dit&rent parts of a large work^ 
but stand in one entire passage of a public letter, without the 
intermixture of a single thought w'kt^ch is frivolous or excep- 
tionable : — “ Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that which is 
good. Be kindly afiectioiied one to another, with brotherly 
love i in honour preferring one another : not slothful in busi- 
ness ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord : rejoicing in hope ; 
patient in tribulation ; continuing instant in prayer ; distri- 
buting to the necessity of saints; givei; to hospitality. Bless 
them which persecute you ; bless, and curse not. Rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 
the same mind one towards another. Mind not high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate. Be not wise in your 
own conceits. Recompense to no man evil J^r evil. Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men. If it be possible, as much 
os lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. Avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath : for it is written, Ven- 
geance is mine ; 1 will repays saith the Lord : therefore, if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink : 
for, in 60 doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Bo 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 

• Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For 
ihere is no power but of God : the powers that be, are ordain- 
ed of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth. tlie power, ro- 
sisteth the ordinance of God; and thiy that resist, shall re- 
ceive unto themlelvcs damnation. For rulers are not a ter- 
ror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt tliou then not be 
afraid of the power ? Do that which 7s*good, and thou shalt 
have pr^ the some ; for he is the minister of God to thee 
for g^. But if thw do that which is ev^l, be afraid ; for he 
beareth'&ot the sweft in vain : for he is the minister of God, 
a reve^iiger to execitte wrath upon him tbaldocth evil. Where- 
fore ye must needs be subject, %ot only for wratli, but also for 
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coQBcieace sake. For, for this cause pay ye tribute also ; for 
they are God’s ministers^ attending continually upon this very 
thing. Render therefore to ail their dues ; tribute, to whom 
tribute is due ; custom, to whom custom ; fenr^ to whom fear ; 
honour, to whom honour. 

“ Owe no man any thing, but to love one another : for he 
that loveth another, hath fulfilled the law. For this. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shall not kill. Thou shall not 
steal, Thou siialt not bear, false witness. Thou shalt not covet ; 
and if there be ^ny other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, Thou slialt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self'. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour ; therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law. 

<< And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time 
to awake out of sleep: for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand; let us therefore cast oflf the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armour of Hghtt Let us walk honestly as in 
the day ; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not tn strife and envying.”* 

Read this, and then think of exiiiabiiis superatitio ! !-^Or 
if we be allowed, in contending with Heathen authorities, 

to produce our books against theirs, w'e may at least be per. 
mitted to confront theirs widi one another* Of this “ per- 
nicious superstition,” what could find to blame, whm 
lie was led by his ofhee, to institute something like an exami- 
nation into the conduct and principles of the sect ? He dis- 
covered nothing, but that they were wont to meet together on^ 
a stated day before it was light, and sing among themselves % 
hymn to Christ as a God, and to bind themselves by an oath, 
not to the commission of any wickedness, but not to be guilty 
of theft, robbery, or adultery; pever to fal8ify**th€ir word, nor 
to deny a pledge committed to them, wlum called upon to re- 
turn it. 

Upon the words of Tacitus we may buiU the following ob^ 
servatious: 

First, rhat we are well warranted in cwog the view under 
wbicb the learned men of that age beheld Oiriitianity, |uei ob- 

* Rom. xiL 9. siii, 13. 
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scare and distant view. Had Tacitus known more of Chi is- 
tianity, of its precepts, duties, constitution, or design, how- 
ever he li3<l discredited the story, he would have rc'spcctcd 
the principle. He would have described tlie religion dif- 
ferently, though lie had rejected it. It has been very satis- 
iactorily shown, tliat the superstition’ of tlie Christians 
con^istcd in worshipping a person unknown to the Roman ca- 
lendar ; and that the perniciousness** with which they were 
reproached, was nothing else but thoir opposition to the esta- 
blished Polytheism ; and this view of the matter was just such 
a one as might be expected to occur to a mind, which held the 
sect in too much contempt to concern itself about tlic grounds 
and reasons of their conduct. 

Secondly, We may from hence remark, how little reliance 
can be placed upon the most acute judgments, in subjects 
which they arc pleased to despise ; and which, of cbtirse, they 
from the first consider as unworthy to be inquired into, fiad 
not Christianity survived to tell its own story, it must have 
gone down to posterity as a pernicious superstition and 
that upon the creilit of Tacitus’s account, much, I doubt not^ 
strengthened by tlic name of the writer, and the reputation of 
his sagacity. 

Thirdly, Tliat Uiis cqptcmpt prior to examination, is an 
intellectual vice, from wliich the frroatvBt faculties of mind are 
not free. 1 know not, indeed, whether mm oi tlie greatest fa- 
cultics of mind are not the most subject to it. Such men feel 
themselves seated upon an eminence. Looking down from 
their height upon the follies of nutiikind, th(*y behold coniend- 
4ng ten'ets wasting their idle strength upon one another, with a 
common disdain of the absurdity of them all. This habit of 
thought, however comfortable to the mind which entertains it, 
or liowever natural to great pasts, is extremely dangerous, and 
more apt, tJian almost any other disfiosition, to produce hasty 
and contemptuous, and, by consequence^ erroneous judgments, 
both of persons and opinions. 

Fourthly, Wc need not be surprised at many writers of that 
age not mentioning Christianity at all, when they, who did 
mention appear to have entirely misconceived its nature and 
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diameter; and, in conseqaence of this misconception, to 
have leguvded it with negligence and contempt. 

To the knowledge of the greatest part of the learned Hea- 
thens, the facts of the Christian history could only come by 
report. The books, probably, they had never lodted into. 
The setth.*d habit of their mi^s was, and long had lieen, an 
indiscriminate reji.^tion of all reports of the kind. With these 
sweeping conclusicHts, truth hath no chance. It depends upon 
distinction. If they wouJd not inquire, how should they be 
convinced ? It might be founded in truth, though they, who 
made no search^ might not discover it. 

Men of rank and fortune of wit and abilities, are often 
found, even in Christian countries, to be surprisingly igno- 
rant of religion, and ot every thing that relates to it. Such 
were many of the Heathens. Their thoughts were all fixed 
upon oilief things ; upon reputation and glory, upon wealth 
and pov^er, upon luxury and pleasure, upon business or learn* 
ing. They thought, and they had reason to think, that the 
religion of their country was fable and forgery, an heap of 
inconsistent lies, which inclined them to suppose that other 
religions irere no better. Hence it came to pass, that when 
ihe apostles preached the Gospel, and wrought miracles in 
eonfirmation of a doctrine every way worthy of God, many 
Gentiles knew little or nothing of it, and would not take the 
least pains to inform ibcmsclves about it. This appears plain- 
ly from ancient liistory.”* 

I think it by no means unreasonable to suppose, that the 
Heathen public, especially that part which is made up of mcii 
of rank and education, were divided into two classes ; thosi 
who despised ChristianiQr beforehand, and those who received 
it. Tn correspondency with which division (^character, the 
writers of that age would also^ be of two classes ; those who 
were silent about Christi'amty, and those who were Christians. 

A good man, who attended sufficiently to the Christian af- 
fairs, would become a Christian ; after which his testimony 
ceaseti to be Pagan, and becanrn Chrisliam’^t 

* Joitia’sDtsc. on dieChrim^Bd. p. 66. ed. ith. 
t Horde}', Obs. p. 119. 
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I must also acid, that I think it sufficiently proved, that tho 
notion of magic was resorted to by the Ifcathen adversaries of 
Christianity, in like manner as that of diabolical agency had 
before been by the Jews. Justin Martyr alleges this as his reason 
for arguing from prophecy, rather than from miracles. Origen 
imputes this evasion to Celsus; Jerome to Porphyry; and 
Lactantius to the Heathen in general, llie several passages, 
which contain these testimonies, wilt be produced in the next 
chapter. It being difficult, however, to ascertain in what degree 
this notion prevailed, especially amon^t the superior ranks of 
the Heathen communities, another, and T think an adequate, 
cause has been assigned for their infidelity. It is probable that 
in many cases the two causes would operate together. 

CHAPTER V. 

That the ChriUian miracles are not recited^ or appealed to, btf 
early Christian ts>riters tkea^hes, so fully or frequently as 
might have been expected. 

I SHALL consider this objection^ first, as it applies to tlic let- 
ters of the apostles, preserved In the New Testament ; and, 
secondly, as it applies to tlm remaining writings of other early 
Christians, * 

The epistles of the apostles are either hortatory or argumen- 
tative. So' far as they were occupied in delivering lessons of 
duty, rules of public order, admonitions against certain prevail- 
ipg corruptiofns, against vice, or any particular species of it, or 
i||i fortifying and eiirourngitig the constancy of the disciples 
under the trials to whicli they were exposed, there appears to 
be no place or occasion for more of these references than wc 
actually find* * 

So far as the epistles are argumentative, the nature of the 
argument which they handle^ accounts for the infrequency of 
these allusions, liiese epistles were not written to prove the 
truth of Christianity. The subject under consideraUoii was 
not that which the miracles decided, the reality of our Lord's 
mission ; but it was that which the mirades did not decide, 
tha nature of his persmi or power, the design of his advent, itr. 
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effect*, and of those effpcfs the value, kind, and extent. Still 
1 maintain that miraculous evidence lies at the bottom of the 
nothing could be so preposterous as fot* the 
disciples of Josus to dispute among themselves, or with others, 
concerning ))i> r>ffice or character, unless they believed that he 
had shown, by supernatural proofs, that there was something 
extraordinary in both. Miraculous evidence, therefore, form- 
ing not the texture of these arguments, l)ut the ground and 
substratum, if it be occasionally discerned, if it he incidentally 
appealed to, it is exactly so much as ought to take place, sup- 
posing the Iniitory to be true. 

As a further answer to the objection, tltat tbe apostolic epis- 
tles do not contain so frequent, or such direct and circunl^tantial 
recitals of miracles as might be expected, I would add, that the 
aposta/ic episttes rt^mbte in thh respect the apostolic speeches^ 
wliich speeches are given by a writer, who distinctly records 
numerous miracles wrought by these apostles themselves, and 
by the Founder of the institution in their presence : that it is 
unwarrantable to contend, that tbe omission, or infrequency, of 
such recitals in the speeches of the apostles, negatives the ex- 
istence of the miracles, when the speeches are given in imme- 
fliate ct ,.}ut)ction with tlie history of' those miracles ; and that 
a conclusion which cannot be inferred from tbe speeches, with- 
out contradicting the whole tenor of tbe book which contains 
them, CAiifiot be inferred frmn letters, which, in this respect, 
arc similar only to the speeches. 

To prove the similitude whidi we allege, it may be remark- 
ed, that although in Saint Luke's Gospel, the apostle Peter is 
represented to have been present at many decisive miracle 
wrought by Christ ; and although the second part of the sade 
history ascribes other decisive miracles to Peter himself^ par- 
ticularly the cure of the lame man at tbe gcite of tbe temple 
(Acts iii* i.), the death of Aimniasand Sapphira ( Acts v. i.}, 
the cure of iEiieos (4<^ts ix. A4,), tbe resurrection of Dorcas 
(Acts lx. 40^ f yeC .(OUt of six speeches pf Peter, preserved in 
the Acts, 1 know but two In which reference is made to the 
miracles sm>ught by Christ, and only one in which he refers 
to miraculous powers po88esse4 by himself. In bis speech upon 
the day of Pentecost, Peter a44rcsses his audience with great 

fj 
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solemnity, thns : ** Ye men of Israel, hear these words; Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by miracles, 
and wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst of 
you, as ye yourselves also know:’** &c. In his speech upon 
the conversion of Cornelius, li# delivers his testimony to the 
miracles performed by Christ, in these words : “ We are wit- 
nesses of all things which he did, both in the land of the Jews, 
and in JerusaJem.’*f But in this latter speech, no allusion ap- 
pears to the miracles wrought by himself, notwithstanding that 
the miracles above enumerated, all preceded the time in which 
it was delivered. In his speech upon the electron of Matthias, ;]: 
no distinct reference is made to any of the miracles of Christ’s 
history, except his resurrection. The same also may beobserved 
of his speech upon the cure of the lame man at the gate of the 
temple the same in his speech helbre the Sanhedrim ;{| the 
same ill his second apology m the presence ul‘ that assembly. 
Stephen’s long speech contains no reference whatever to mira- 
cles, though it be expressly /elated of hint, ill the book which 
preserves the speech, and almost immediately before the speech, 
th^lt he did great wonders and miracles among the people.” f 
Again, although miracles be expressly attribute to Saint Paul 
in the Acts of the Apostles, drst generally, as at Iconiuni (Acts 
xtv. £{.], during the whole tour through the Upper Asia (xiv. 
27. XV. 12.), at Ephesus* (xix. 1 1, 12.); secondly, in specific 
instances, as the blindness of Elymas at Paphos,** the cure of 
the ciipplc at L}stra,ft of the pythoness at Philippi4j: the 
miraculous liberation from prison iu the same cUy,$$ the resto- 
^ration of Eutychus,[ii| the predictions of his shipwreck, tho 

viper at Melita,*** th ecu re of Publius’s father jjff which 

miracles, except the tirst two, the historian himself was pre- 
sent; noiwithstaoding, [ say, this positive ascription ofmirap 
cles to Saint Paul, yet in the speeches delivered by him, and 
given as delivered by him, in ihe same book in which the mi- 
racles are related, and the miraculous powers asserted, the ap- 
peals to his own miracles, or indeed to any miracles at al^ are 

• Acts, ii. 22. t 8 ,®- 

^ vi. 8, ** *»ii. II. tt *• jf 

ijjl XX. 10. xxvii. 1, e. ttt xxviii. 8. 
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rate amt incidental. In his ^eech ot Antioch in Pieidia,* 
there is no allusion, but to the resurrection. In his discourse 
at Miletus, f none to any miracle; none in his speech before 
Felix ; t none in his speech befo^ Festus ; § except to Christas 
resurrection, and his own co^irersion. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters arcribed to Saint 
Paul, we have incessant references to Christ’s resurrection, 
frequent references to his own conversion, three indubitable re- 
ferences to the miracles which he wrought, || four other refer- 
ences to the same, less direct, yet highly probable but more 
copious or circumstantial recitals we have not. The consent* 
therefore^ between St Paul’s speeches and letters, is in this re- 
spect sufficiently exact ; and the reason in both is the same ; 
namely, that the miraculous history was all along pre-^mppond^ 
and that the question, which occupieil the speaker’s and the 
writer’s thoughts, was this : whether, allowing the history of 
Jesus to be true, he was, upon the strength of it, to be recei- 
ved as the promised Messiah ; and, if he was, what were the 
consequences, what was the object and benefit of his mission ? 

The general observation which has been made upon the apos- 
tplic writing, namely, that the subject, of which they treated, 
did not leua^thetn to any direct recital cd* the Christian history, 
belongs also to the writings of the apostolic fathers. The epis- 
tle of Barnabas is, in its st^ject and general composition, much 
like the epistle to the Hebrews \ an allegorical application of 
divers passages of tlie Jewish history, of their law and ritual, 
to those parts of the Christian dispensation, in which the au- 
thor perceived a resemblauce. The epistle of Clement waa 
written for the sole purpose of quieting certain dissensions thak. 
had arisen amongst the members of the church of Corinth, and 
of reviving in their minds that temper and spirit of which their 
predecessors in the Go^l had^ left them an^example. The 
work of Hermas is a vi^n ; quotes neither the Old Testa- 
ment nor the New ; and merely falls now and then into the 
language, and the mode of spe^, which the author had read 

* Acts, siii. IS. t xs. 17. t uiv. 10. j xsv. S. 

I Gal. iii. 5. Roai. xv, 19 , 19. S Cor. xii. is. 

% t Cor. ii 4, 5. £ph. ttk 7# Gal, ii. 8. 1 Tbei^ i. 5. 
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in our Goipels. The epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius had, 
for their principal object, the order and discipline of the 
churches which they addressed. Yet, under all these Circum- 
stances of disadvantage, the great points of Christian history 
arc fully recognised. This hath been shewn in its prefer 
place. 

Tliere is, however, another class of writers, to whom the an- 
swer above given, vis., thC unsuitableness of any such appeals 
or references as the objection deniand^ to the subjects of which 
the writings treated, does not apply ; and tha^ is, the class of 
ancient apoiogniSt whose declared design it was, to defend 
Cliristianity, and to give the reasons of their adiicrencc to it. 
It is necessary, therefore, to inquire bow the matter of the ob- 
jection slant Is in these. 

Tlic most ancient apologist, of whose works wc have the 
smallest knowledge, is Qiiadratus. Quadratus lived about 
seventy years alter the Ascensian, and presented his apology to 
the emperor Adrian. From a passage of this work, preserved 
in Eusebius, it appears that the author did directly and formal- 
ly appeal to the miracles of Christ, and in terms as express and 
confident n-i we could desire. The passage (which has been 
once already stated) is as follows ; ** The works of our Saviour 
were always conspicuous, ^for they were real ; both they that 
were healed, and they that were raised from the dead, were 
seen, not only when they were healed or raised, but for a long 
time after wai^s ; not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, but 
also after his departure, and for a good while after it ; inso- 
ttuch as that some of them have reached to our times.”* 
Nothing can be more rational or satisfactory than this. 

Justin Martyr, the next of the Christian apologists whose 
work is not lost, end who followed Quadratus at the distance 
of about thirty ^ears, has touched upon passages of Christ’s 
history in so many places, that a tolerably complete account of 
Christ’s life might be collected out of h!s works. In the fol- 
lowing quotation he asserts the performance of miracles by 
Christ, in words as strong and positive as the language pos- 
aesses : Christ healed those who from their birth were blind, 


* Euseb. Hfkt. 1. iv. c. S. 
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and deaf, and lame ; causing, by his word, one to leap, ano* 
ther to hear, and a third to see : and having raased the dead^ 
and caused them to live, he, by his works, excited attention, 
and induced the men of thrt age to know him. Who^ bow* 
ever, seeing these things done, said that it was a magkal ap- 
pearance, and dared to call him a magician, and a deceiver of 
th(‘ people/'* 

In his first apology, f Justin expressly assigns the reason for 
his having recourse to the argument from propbe^, rather 
than alleging the miracles of the Christian history : which 
reason was, that the persons with whom he contended would 
asoribe these miracles to magic : ** lest any of our opponents 
should say, What hinders, but that he, who is called Christ by 
Uf^ being a man sprung from men, performed the mirncl^ 
which we attributed to him, by magical art ?” The suggestion 
of this reason meets, as I apprehend, the very point of the pre- 
sent objection ; more especially when we find Justin followed 
it) ii, by other writers of that a^e. irenmus, who came aboat 
forty years after him, notices the same evasion in the adversa- 
ries of Cliristiauity, and rephes to it by the same argument : 

But, »*^'lhey shall say, that the Lord performed these things 
by^an illusory appearance leading these objectors 

to the piofdii'cies, wc will shew from them', that all things were 
thus predicted concerning him, and slrietly came to pasB.*':^ 
Lact-iutius, wlio lived a century lower, delivers the same senti- 
ment, upon the same occasion t ** He performed miracles 
wc might have .supposed him to have been a magician, as ye 
say, and as the Jews then supposed, if all the projects had not 
with one spirit foretold that Christ would perform these veiy 
things.’'^ 

But to return to the 'Christtan in thmr order. 

Tertulliah !— <* That person whom the JTews had valnfy ima- 
gined, from the meaipieis of hb jEqppearamie, to be a mere man, 
they afterwards, in eoii$equ«iM»»of the power he ewerted, con- 
sidered as a imigician, whra with one word, peeled d^ila 
out of the bodies of men, gave sj^ht to the blin^ cleansed the 

• Just Dial. |K 458. eA/ Tbirlby. . t A|)Oiiog, prin« p. 48. ib. 

t lren.hif.c.57. ‘ 4£«ct.v.S. 
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leprous, fitrengthened tlic nerves of those that had the palsy, 
and, lastly, with one command, restored the dead to life ; when 
he, I say, made the very dements obey him, assuaged storms, 
walked upon the seas, demoustratipg himself to he the Word 
of God”* 

Next in the catalogue of professed apologists we may place 
Ori^en, who, it is well known, published a formal defence of 
Christianity, in answer to Celsus, a Heathen, wlio had written 
a discourse against it, I know no expressions, by W'hich a 
plainer or more positive appeal to the Christian miracles can 
be made, than the expressions used by Origen ; Undoubtedly 
we do think him to be the Christ, and the Son of God, becaosp 
he healed the lame and the blind; and wc ore the more con- 
firmed in this persuasion, by what is written in the prophecies : 
' Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and th^ ears of 
the deaf shall hear, and the lame man shall leap as an hart/ 
But that he also raised the dead, and that it » not a fiction of 
those who wrote the Gospels, Is evident, from hence, that, if 
it had been a fiction, there would have been many recorded to 
be raised up, and such as had been a long time in their graves^ 
But, it not being a fiction, £sw have been recorded : for in- 
stance, the daughter of the ruler of a synagogue, of whom 1 do 
not know why he sold, Slieas not dead but slcepetb, expressing 
something peculiar to her, .not common to aU dead persons 
and the only son of a widow on whom he had compassion, and 
raised him to after he had bid the bearers of the corpse to 
stop; and the third, Laaarus, who had been hurled four days ” 
This is positively to assm the miracles of Christ, and it is also 
lo\oinment upon them, and that with a considerable degree of 
accuracy and candp^f* 

In another passage of the same author, we meet with the 
old solution of magic applied to the ipiracjies of Christ by tiie 
adversaives of the rd^on. ^ Celsi;^” qaith Origen, wi^ 
knowing what great wmi^ may be idfeged to have done 
by Jesus, pretmids to grant that the things related of.hiin are 
true ; such as healing diseases, raising tiie dead, feeding multi- 

* TertdB. Apoileg^ p. to* ed» Pxiofn,Ihr» ISTIir 
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ttidcfl with a few loavcB, of which large fragments were 
And then Celsus gives^ it seems, an answer to these proofs of 
our Lord’s mission, which, as Origen understood it, resolved 
the phenomena into magic ; ibr, Origen begins his reply, by 
observing, You see that Celsus in a manner allows that there 
is such a thing as maglc.”f 

It appears also from the testimony of Saint Jerome, that 
Porphyry, the most learned and able of the Heathen writers 
against Christianity, reported to the same solution : “ Unless,” 
says he, speaking to Vigilantins* according to the manner of 
the Gentiles and the profane, of Porphffry and Eunomius, you 
pretend that these arc the tricks of demons.” X 

'rhis magic, these demons, this illusory appearance, this 
comparison with the tricks of jugglers, by which many of that 
age account^ so easily for the Christian miracles, and which 
answers the advocates of Christianity oflen thought it neces- 
sary to refute by arguments drawn from other topics, and par- 
ticularly from prophecy (to which, it seems, these solutions did 
not apply), we now perceive to be gross subterfuges. That 
such reasons were ever seriously urged, and seriously received, 
is only «»'proof, what a gloss and varnish fashion can give to 
any opinion. 

It appears, therefore, that the’ miracles of Christ, under- 
stood, as we understand them, in their literal and historical 
sense, were positively and precisely asserted and appealed to 
by the apologists for Christianity ; whicli answers the allcgar 
tion of the objection. 

1 am ready, however, to admit, that the ancijgi^t Christian 
advocates did not insist upon the miracles in'k^ument, so 
frequently as I should have done. It was their lot to contend 
with notions of magical agency, against which the mere pro- 
duction of the facts sfas not sufficient for the convincing of 
their adversaries:'! do' not know whether they themselves 
thought it quite decisive of the controversy. But since it is 
proved, I conceive^ with ceVtiunty, that the ^ringness with 

« Odg. cemt. Cels. ii. sect. 48. 
t Lajrd. Jewish and Heath. Test, vol. H p. S94. od. 4to. 
t Jerome cont. VigQ. 
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which they appealed to miracles, was owing neither to their 
ignorance, nor their doubt of the facts, it is, at any rate, an 
objection, not to the truth of the history, but to the judgment 
of its defenders. 

CHAPTER VI. 

of universality in the Knowledge and Reception if Chri§^ 
tianity, and of greater clearness in the Evidence. 

Of a revelation which really came from God, the proof, it 
has been said, would in all ages be so public and manifest, 
that no part of the human species would remain ignorant of 
it, no understanding could fail of being convinced of it. 

The advocates of Christianity do not pretend that the evi- 
dence of their religion possesses these qualities. They do not 
deny, that we can conceive it to be within the compass of di- 
vine power, to have communicated to the world a higher de- 
gree of assurance, and to have given to his communication a 
stronger and more extensive influence. For any thing we are 
able to discern, God could have so formed men as to have 
perceived the truths of religion intuitively ; or to have car- 
ried on a communication with the otlier world, whilst tbe^ 
lived in this ; or to have seen the individuals of the species, 
instead of dying, pass to heaven 1:^ a sensible translation. He 
could have presented a separate miracle to each man’s senses. 
He could have established a standing miracle He could have 
taused miracles to be wrought in every different age and couti- 
tiy. These, and many more methods, which we may imagine, 
if we once give loose to ottr imaginations^ are, so far as wc 
can judge, all practicable. 

The question* therdfore, is not, whether Christianity pos- 
sesses the highest possible di^ce of evidence, but whether the 
not having more evidence be a sufficieftt reason for rejecting 
that which we have. 

Now there appears to be no &irer method of judging, con- 
cerning any diqienaadon which is alleged to come from God, 
when a quefitioa in made whether a dispensation could 
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cofec from God or ndt, than by comparing it with oth^ thing! 
which are acknowledge to proceed from the same council 
and to he produced the same agency. If the dispensation 
in question labour under no defects but what apparently be- 
long to other dispensations^ these seeming defects do not jus- 
tify us in setting aside the proofs which are offered of its au- 
thenticity, if they be otherwise entitled to credit. 

Tbtolighout that order then of nature, of which God is the 
author, what we find is a^ system of he/iejficence, Wo are seldom 
or ever able to make out a system of optimism. I mean, that 
there are few cases in which, if vfo permit ourrelves to range 
in possibilities, we canhot suppose something more perfect, 
and more unobjectionable, than what we see. The rain which 
descends from heaven, is confessedly amongst the contrivances 
of the Creator, for the susteiitation Of the animals and vege- 
tables which subsist Upoii the surfbee of the earth. Yet hobr 
partially and irregularly is it supplied 1 How much of it falls 
tipon the sea, drhere it can be of no use ; how often is it 
Wanted where it would be of the greatest ! What tracts of con- 
tinciit are rendered deserts by the scarcity of it ! Or, not to 
Speak of ^reltie cases, how much, sonietimes, do inhabited 
oouiitrieS siif^r by iU deficiency dr delay? — We could ima- 
gine, if to imagine wCrU our bu»iie^, the matter to be other- 
wise f^eghlalted. We could iUiagine showers to fall just where 
and when they would do gb^ $ always seasonable^ every 
where sufficient; sd distributed as hot to leave a field upon 
the face of the gldbe scorched by drought, or even a plant 
wittering for the Ibt^ of nidisture^ Yet, does the difierenee 
between the real case and the imagined case, or the seeming 
inferiority of the one to the other, aiithoHae ns to say, that 
Jthe present (lupositiqji of the atmosphere is not amongst the 
production! or, the desi^s of the Deity ? fioes it ch^ the 
inference tirhic^ we firom tte confessed bent^cence of 
iheprov&hm? or db^ it make us teaks to admire the con- 
trivance ? — The observaUon^ which we have exemplified in 
the eih^e instance of the rein of heaven, may be repeated 
4x}hcenking meat of the j^euoth^ of kiatttre ) and the true 
condtisfon to Which itl^ds is that to hfi|Uirc what the 
llcity might have done^ could have done, or, as we even some 
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times presume to spe&ki ought to have clone^ or, in hypotheti- 
cal cases, would have done, and to build any propositions upon 
such inquiries against evidence of facts, is wholly unwarrant- 
able. It is a mode of reasoning which wiirnot do in natural 
history, which will not do in natural religion, which cannot 
therefore be appplied with safety to revelation. It may have 
some foundation in certain speculative a priori ideas of the 
divine attributes, but it has none in experience, or in analogy. 
The general character of the works of nature is^ on the one 
hand, goodness both in design and effect ; and, on the other 
hand, a liability to difficulty, and to objectioniv, if such objec- 
tions be allowed, by reason of seeming incompleteness or un- 
certainty in attaining their end. Christianity participates of 
this character. The true similitude between nature and re- 
velation consists in this, that they each bear strong marks of 
their original ; that they oadi also bear appearances of Irre^ 
gularity and defect. A system of strict optimism may never^ 
thcless be the real system in both cases. But what i contend 
is, that the proof is hidden from us ; that wc ought not to ex- 
pect to perceive that in revelation^ which we hardly perceive 
in any thing ; that beneficence, of which we can judg^, ought 
to satisfy us, that c^timisin, of which we cenne^ judge, ought 
not to be sought after. We can judge of beneficence, because 
it depends upon effects which we experience^ and upon the re« 
latiou between the means .which we see acting, and the ends 
which we see produced. We cannot judge of optimism, be- 
cause it necessarily implies a comparison of that which- is tried, 
with that which is not tried; of consequences which we see, 
with others whidi we imagine, and concerning many of winch 
if is more than pi;obabIe we know nothing ; concerning some, 
that we have no notion. 

If ChristiaDitykbe compared with the state and progress of 
natural religion, the argument«of the objector wifi gain no^ 
tlung by the comparison. I remember bearing an unbeliever 
say, that if God had given a revelataoi^ he would have writ- 
ten it in the skies. Are the trtnba of natural religion written 
in the skies, or in a language which eveiy one reads ?-*or is 
this the case wiA the most usefiil arH^ or the most necessaty 
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sdences of human life ? An Otaheitan or an Esquimaux 
knows nothing of Christianitj ; does he know more of the 
principles of deism or morality ? which, notwithstanding his 
ignorance, are neither untrue^ nor unimportant, nor uncerw 
tain. The existence of the Deity is left to be collected from 
observations which every man does not make, which every 
man, perhaps, is not capable of making. Can it be argued 
that God does not exist, because, if he did,* he would let us 
see him, or discover himself to mankind by proofs (such as, 
we may think, the natui% of the subject merited), which no 
inadvertency could miss, no prejudice withstand ? 

If Christianity be regaidec^as a providential instrument for 
the melioration of mankind. Its progress and diffusion re- 
sembles that of other causes by which human life is improved. 
The diversity is not gi'eatcr, nor the advance mord'slow in re- 
ligion, than we find it to be in learning, liberty, government, 
laws. The Deity hath not touched the order of nature in 
vain. The Jewish religion pi;oduced great and permanent 
efl^Gts ; the Christian religion hath done the same. It bath 
disposed the world to amendment. It hath put things in a 
train. It is by no means improbable that it may become uni- 
versal, tjd that the world may continue in tliat state so long 
as that the duration of its reign may bear a vast proportion to 
the time of its partial influence. 

When we argue concerning Christianity, that it must ne- 
cessarily be true, because it is beneficial, we go, perhaps, too 
far on one side ; and wc certainly go too far on the other, 
when we conclude that it must be false, because it is not |o 
efficacious as we could have supposed. The question of ijs 
truth is to be tried upon its proper evidence, without de- 
ferring much to this sort of argument on either side. The 
evidence^ as Bishop Butler hath rightly observed, ** d^ends 
upon the judgment we form of human conduct, under given 
circumstances, of which it may be presumed that we know 
something ; the objection stands upon the supposed conduct 
of the Deity, under relation with whidi we are not ac- 
quainted.^^ 

What would he the real efket of that overpowering evi- 
enoe which our adversaries require in a revelation, it is dif 
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ficult to foretell ; at least, we must speak of it as of a dispen* 
sation of which we have no experience. Some consequences 
however would, it is probable, attend this economy, which do 
not seem to befit a revelation that proceeded from God. One 
is, that irresistible proof would restrain the voluntary powers 
too much ; would not answer the purpose of trial and proba- 
tion ; would call for no exercise of candour, seriousness, hu- 
mility, inquiry ; no submission of passions, interests, and pre- 
judices, to moral evidence and to probable truth ; no habits of 
reflection ; none of that previous clesire to learn and to obey 
the will of God, which forms perhaps the t^t of the virtuous 
principle, and which induces men to attend, with care and 
reverence, to every credible intimation of that will, and to re- 
sign present advantages and present pleasures to every reason- 
able expectation of propitiating his favour. ** Men's moral 
probation may be, whether they will take due care to inform 
themselves by impartial consideration; and, afterwards, whe- 
ther they will act as the cas^ requires, upon the evidence which 
they have. And this, we find by experience, is often our 
probation in our temporal capacity/’* 

ir. These modes of communication would leave no place for 
the admission of internal mdence^ which ought, perhaps, to 
bear Inconsiderable, pah in the proof of every revelation, be- 
cause it is a species of evidence which applies itself to the 
knowledge, love, and practice of virtue, and whicli operates 
in proportion to the degree of those qualities which it finds 
in the person whom it iddresses. Men of good dispositions, 
amongst Christians, are greatly affected by the impression 
which the i^criptures themselves make upon their minds. 
Their conviction is much strengthened by these impressions. 
And tills perhaps was intended to be one effect to be produ- 
ced by the religion. It is 'likewise true, to whatever cause 
we ascribe it (for 1 am not in this work at liberty to iutro- 
duce the Christian doctrine of grace or assistance, or the 
Christian promise, ** that if an^ man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine^ whethexut be of God,”t)**ft 


* Bntku’i Analogy, uarsil e. vi. 


f John vii* 17* 
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I «sj« tlwt they who sincerely act, or sincerely endeavour to 
act, according to what they believe, that is, according to the just 
result cif the probabilities, or, if you please, the possibiUties in 
natural and revealed religion, which they themselves perceive, 
and according to a rational estimate of consequences, and, 
above oil, according to the just effect of those principles of 
gratitude and devotion, which even the view of nature ge- 
nerates in a well-ordered mind, seldom fail of proceeding far- 
ther* This also may have been exactly what was design^. 

Whereas, may it not be said, that irresistible evidence 
would conibund all characters and all dispositions ? would 
subvert, rather than promote, the true puirposes of the divine 
councils, whidi is not to produce obedtem^e by a force little 
short of mechanical constraint (which obedience would be 
regularity, not virtue, and would hardly perhapp differ from 
that which inanimate bodies pay to *ht la\ . impressed upon 
tbeir nature), but to treat moral ageut agreeably to what 
they are, which is done when ligtit and i '' ' arc of such 
kinds, and are imparted in such measures, ti ure iiul>‘ .ce 
of them depends upon the recipients theuiiieivr'. ? not 

meet to govern I'ational free agents in via by sighi uiid a^hsc. 
It would ba tib trial or thanks to the most sensual wretch to 
forbear sinning, if heaven and hell were open to his sight. 
That spiritual vision and fruition is' our state tn paiiia** 
(Baxter^s Reasons, p. S57«) There may be truth ir his 
thought, though roughly expre ied. Few thiDg.^ ate '.>re 
Improbable than Uiat we (the human species) sl ^ be the 
highest order of beitigs in the universe ; that animated n ' re 
should ascend from the lowest reptile to us, aiiu all h. .ic^ 
stc^ there. If there be classes above us of in*:cin- 

^oes, dearer manifestations may K.clong to thi..a. TaU 
may be obe df the disdnettons. And it may be*one to whicl. 
we oursehei hereafter shall attaim 

IIL But tbay k not eho be asked, whedier die perfect dis- 
play of a ftitiiFe state of existence would be compatible widi 
die activity of civil life, and wkhtibU success of human affiurs? 
1 can easily conceive that this impression may be overdone; 
that it may soieiee and fill die timiights^ us to have no place 
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for the car^ and offices of men’s several stations, no anxiefy 
for tvcfrUIfy prosperity, or even for a worldly prorvision^ and, 
by consi quence, no sufficient stimuliis to secular industir. Of 
the first Christians we read, ** that all that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things conimdn $ and sold their posses- 
sions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need ; and, continuing daily with one accord in the temple^ 
and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart.’** This was extreme- 
ly natural, and just what might be expected from miraculous 
evidence coming with full force upon the senses of mankind : 
but 1 much doubt, whether if this state of mind had been uni- 
versal, or long continued, the business of the world could have 
gone on. l"he necessary arts of social life would have been 
little cuVj’vatod. The plough and the ioOm would have stood 
sdll. Agricuiturt', jfures, trade, and navigation, would 

not, I tlruk, l.avj i t irished if they could have been exerci- 
iiui at all. ' ' ' .. jJd ha^e addicted themselves to oontem- 

phu. and u c lives, instead of lives of business and of 
istry. W e observe that 0aiht Paul found it neces- 
sary iicquentl^ to recal his converts to the ordinary labours 
and domestic duties of their condition ; and to give them, in 
bi^ own example, a lesson of contented application to their 
n-. riJ.v employments. 

1 the manner in which the religion is now proposed, a 
grea ) of the human ..pccics is enabled, and of these, 
muultuurj^ ^ ' tivc' j ge.MU'ation are induct to seek and to e& 
•fcci< thdr salvation through the medium of Christtatiity, 
iutemu' Jon of the prosperity, or of the regular ooune 
of hu nau 

• CHAPTER VII, 

ITte (f ChManky. 

That a religion, which, under etety foi^iJa in ft is 

taught, holds forth tiic final rewa^ Of vlttne, and (hinishknelit 
of vice, and proposes those diitihctidnil ^ hnd vice, 
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which the wisest and most cultivated part of mankind confess 
to be just, should not be believed, is veiy possible; but that, 
80 far as it is believed, it should not produce any good, but ra- 
ther a bad efiect upon public happiness, is a proposition which 
it requires very strong evidence to render credible. Yet many 
have been found to contend for this paradox, and very confi- 
dent appeals have been made to histoiy, and to observation, 
for the truth of it. 

In the conclusions, however, which these writers draw from 
what they call experience, two sources, 1 think, of mistake, 
may be perceived. 

One is, that they look for the influence of religion in the 
wrong place. 

The other, that they charge Christianity with many conse- 
quences, for which it is not responsible. 

I. The influence of religion is not to be sought for in the 
councils of princes, in the debates or resolutions of popular as- 
semblies, In the conduct of governments towards their sub* 
jects, or of states and sovereigns towards one another ; of con- 
querors at the head of their armies, or of parties intriguing 
for power home (topics which alone must occupy the at- 
tention, amrfil] the pages of histoiy); but must be perceived, 
if perceived at all, in the silent course of private and domestic 
life. Kay more; even there its influence may not be very 
obvious to obse^ation. If it check, in some degree, personal 
dissoluteness, if it beget a general probity in the transaction 
of business, if it produce soft and humane manners in the mass 
of the community, and occasional exertions of laborious or^ 
expensive benevolence in a few individuals, it is all the effect^ 
which can ofier itself to external notice* The kingdom of 
heaven is within us. That which is the substance of the re- 
ligion, its hopes and consolations, its intermixture ‘ with 
the thoughts by day and by night, the devotion of the heart, 
the control of appetitei the steady direction of the will to the 
commands of G^, is necessarily invisible. Yet upon these 
depend the virtue and the happiness of millions. TIua cause 
rendm the representations of history, with respect to reli- 
gion, defective and fallacious in a greater degree than they 
are upon any other suliject. Religion operates most upon 
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those of whom histoty knows the least ; upon fathers and 
mothers in their families, upon men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants, upon the orderly tradesman, the quiet villager, the 
manufacturer at his loom, the husbandman in his fields. 
Amongst such, its influence collectively may be of inestimable 
value, yet its effects, in the mean time, little upon those who 
figure upon the stage of the world. They may know notliing 
of it ; they may believe nothing of it ; they may be actuated 
by motives more impetuous than, those which religion is able 
to excite. It cannot, therefore, be thought. strange, that this 
influence should elude the grasp and touch of public history : 
for, wiiat is public history, but a register of the successes and 
disappointments, tlie vices, the follies, and the quarrels of 
those who engage in contentions fi>r power ? 

1 will add, that much of this influence may be felt in times 
of public distress, and little of it in times of public wealth and 
security, lliis also Increases the uncertainty of any opinions 
that we draw from historical representations. The influence 
of Christianity is commensurate with no efiects which history 
states. We do not pretend that it has any such necessaiy 
and irresistible power over the afiairs of nations, as to sur- 
mount the force of other causes. 

The Christian rcligipn also acts upon public usages and in- 
stitutions, by an operation which is only secondary and indi- 
rect. Christianity is not a code of civil law. It can only 
reach public institutions through private character. Now its 
influence upon private character may be considerable, yet 
many public usages and institutions, repugnant to its princi- 
ples, may remain. To get rid of these, the reigning part of 
the community must act, and act together. But it may be 
long before the persons who compose this body, be suflicient- 
ly touched wifti the Christian character, to join in the suppres- 
sion of practices, to which dmy and the public have been re- 
conciled by causes which will reconcile the huuum mind to 
any thing, by habit and interest. Nevertheless, the effects of 
Christianity, even in tliis view, have beeti important. It has 
mitigated the conduct of war, and the treatment of captives. 
It has softened the administration of despotic, or of nominally 
despotic, governments. It has abolished polygamy. It has 
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mtmmd ike. Jicenlionsaefis of liivorces. It has put an end 
lo she exposure of children, and ithe immolation of slaves. It 
has suppressed the combats of gladiators,* and the impurities 
of religious rites. It has banished, if not unnatural vices, at 
least the toleration of them. It has greatly meliorated the 
condition of the laborious part, that is to say, of the mass of 
every community, by procuring them a day of weekly rest. 
In aB countries, in which it is professed, it has produced nu- 
merous establishments for. the relief of sickness and poverty; 
and, in some, a regular and general provision by law. It has 
triumphed ov6r the slavery established in the Roman empire : 
k is contending, and, 1 trust, will one day prevail, against the 
worst slavery of the West Indies. 

A Christian writer, f so early as in the second centur}', has 
testified the resistance which Christianity ma^le to wicked and 
licentious practices, though estabtisbed by law and by public 
usage : ** Neither in Parthia do the Christians, though Par- 
thians, use polygamy : nor in Penfio, though Persians, do they 
marry thdr own daughters : nor among the Baetri, or Galli, 
do they violate the sanctity of marriage ; nor wherever they 
are, do the ^ tufl^r themselves to be overcome by ilUconstitu- 
ted laws and manners.’^ 

Socrates did not destroy the idolatt^r of Athens, or produce 
the slightest revolution in die manners of his country. 

But the argument to which I recur is, that the ^nefit of 
region being fiek chiefly in the obscurity of private stations, 
necessarily escapes the observation of history. From the first 
general notification of Christianity to the present day, there « 
have been in every age many millions, whose names were never c 
heard of, made b^ter by it, not only in their conduct, but in 
their disposition ; and happier, not so mneb in their extenial 
circumstancesgos in thatwhich is inter pracordwy in that which 
alone deserves the name of happiness, the tranquillity and con- 
soiation of their thouglits. It haa bemi» rifice its commence- 

* Upstua agfiSnas (Sat b. i. c« la.> flift the g^diatt^ shows semetines 
cost Europe tweaty or thirty thousand lines in a mopsthi and that not only 
the men, but even the women of all ranks, were passioaately fond of these 
shows. See Bishop Porteus’s Smmon ,'9^11. ^ 

t Bardesaaest sp* Euicb. Fmp, Evang. vi. lO. 
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ittent, the author of h^pinesa and virtue fo millions and mil« 
lions of the human race. Who is there that would not wish 
his sun to be a Christian ? 

Christianity also, in every country in which it is professed, 
hath obtained a sensible, aJthongh not a complete induence, 
npon the public judgment of morals. And this is very impoit- 
ant. For without the oceasioDa] correction which public opi* 
nion receives, by referring to some fixed standard of morality, 
no man can foretell into what extravagancies it might wander. 
Assassination might beccune as honourable aa duelling; unna- 
tural crimes be accounted as venial as fornication is wont to be 
accounted. In this way it is possible, that many may be kept 
in order by Christianity, who are not themselves Christians* 
They may be guided by the rectitude which it communicates 
to public opinion. Their consciences may suggest their duty 
truly, and they may ascribe these suggestions to a moral sensei 
or to the native capacity of tbt human intellect, when, in &ct, 
they are nothing more tlian the public opinion, reieoted from 
their own minds ; and opiniofi, in a considerable degree, modi- 
fied by the lessons of Christianity. ** Certain it is, aasd this is 
a great deal to say, that the generality, even of the meanest and 
most vulgar and ignorant people have truer and worthier no- 
tions of God, more just jsnd right apprehensions concerning 
bis attributes and perfections, a deeper sense of the difference 
of good and evil, a greater regard -to moral obligations and to 
the plain and most necessary duties of life, and a more firm 
and universal expectation of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, than in any Heathen country, any considerable 
aumber of men were found to have bad.”* 

After all, the value of Christianity is not to be appreciated 
by its temporul effects. The oli^eot of revelation, is to influ- 
ence human conduct in this life ; but what is gained to hap- 
piness by that influence, can holy be estimated by Udiing* in 
the whole of human ^atistence. Then, *aB hath already been 
observed, there may be also groat consequences of Christiani- 
ty, which do not belong to it as a revelation. Hie effects 
upon human aalvatitm, of the mission, of the death, of the 


* Clarks^ £v. Naf, Hey. p. S0&. eA v. 
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present}' of the future agency of Christy may be universal, 
though the religion be not universally known. 

II. I assert that Christianity is charged with many conse* 
quences for which it is not responsible. 1 believe that religi- 
ous motives have had no more to do in the formation of nine- 
tenths of the intolerant and persecuting laws^ which in differ- 
ent countries have been established upon the subject of reli- 
gion} than they have had^to do in England with the making 
of the game-laws. These measures^ although they have the 
Christian religion for their subject} are resolvable into a prin- 
ciple which Christianity certainly did not plant, (and which 
Christianity could not universally condemn, because it is not 
universally wrong,) which principle is no otW than this, that 
they who are in possession of power do what they can to 
keep it. Christianity is answerable for no part of the mis- 
chirf which has been brought upon the world by persecution, 
except that which has arisen from conscientious persecutors. 
Wow these, perhaps, have never been either numerous or 
powerful. Kor is it to Christianity that even their mistake 
can fairly,*^ imputed, "rhey have been misled by an error 
not property Christian or rcligiousr but by an error in their 
moral f^losopby. They pursued t^e particular, without ad- 
verting to the general consequence. Believing certain arti- 
cles of faith, or a certain mode of worship, to be highly con- 
ducive, or perhaps essential .to salvation, they thought them- 
selves bound to bring all they could, by every means, into 
them. And this th^ thought, without considering what 
would be the effect pf such a conclusion, when adopted 
amonjpt mankind adha general rule of conduct. Had there 
been in the New Testament, what there are in the Koran, 
precepts audiorizing coercion In the propa^tion of the reli- 
^on, sand the use of vMence'^ towards .unbelievers, the case 
would have been dt&fsent — This diadiiction could not have 
been taken, nor this defence made. 

1 apologize for no qpecies no^ dsgnfe'of persecution, but I 
think, even the feet has been exaggerated. The slave- 
trade destroys more in a year, than the Inquisition does in a 
hundred, or perliaps hath done since its feundation. 
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be objcclcd, as 1 apprehend it will be« that Ghristiani- 
ty is chargeable with every mischief^ of which it has been the 
occasmn, thoiigli not the motive, I answer, that, if the ma- 
levolent passions be there, the world will never want occasions, 
llie noxious element will always find a conductor. Any 
})oint.will produce an explosion. Did the applauded inter* 
community of the Pagan theology preserve the peace of the 
Roman world ? Did it prevent oppressions, proscriptions, 
massacres, devastations ? Was it bigotry that carried Alex- 
ander into the East, or brought Caesar into Gaul ? Are the 
nations of the world, into which Christuinity hath not found 
its way, or from which it hath been banished, free from con- 
tentions? Are their coniciitions less ruinous and saogfpnary ? 
Is it owing to Christianity, or to the want of it, that tl^e finest 
regions of the East, the countries inter gaettuar murtu,. the 
peninsula of Greece, togcthti with a. great part of the Medi- 
terranean coast, are at this day a desert ? Or lliat the banks 
of the Nile, wliosc constantly repewed fertility is not to be im- 
paired by neglect, or destroyed by the ravages of war, servo 
only for the scene of d ferocious anarchy, or the supply of un- 
ceasing hostilities? Eprope itself has known no religious wars 
for some centuries, yet has^ liardJy ever been without war. 
Arc the calamities, which at this day aiHict it, to , be imputed 
to Christianity? Hath PoIAnd fallen by a Christian crusade ? 
Hath the overthrow in France, of civil order and security, 
been effected by the votaries of our religion, or by the foes ? 
Amongst the awful lessons, which the crimes and the miseries 
of that country afford to mankind, this is one, that, in order 
tol>c a pei'secutor, it is not necessary to be a bigot : that in 
lage and cruelty, in mischief and destruction, fanaticism itself 
can be outdone l)y infidelity. 

Finally, If wai f as it is now carried on between nations, 
produce less misery and ma tfion formerly, wc arc injdebted 
perhaps to Cimstianity fpr the change,* more thap to any 
other cause. Viewed, therefore, even Jn its relation to this 
subject, it appear, to have been of advantage to the world. 
It hath humanjaed the conduct of wars it hath ceased to 
excite them, 


Y • 
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The dilTercnces of opinioiiy that have in all ages prevailed 
amongst Christians, fall very much within the alternative which 
has been stated. If wc possessed the disposition^ which Chris- 
tianity labours^ above all other qualities, to inculcate^ thqpe 
di/ferences would do little harm. If that disposition be want- 
ing, other causes, even were these absent, would continually 
rise up to call forth the malevolent passions into action. Dif- 
ferences of opinion, when accompanied with mutual charity, 
which Christianity forbids them to violate, are tor the most 
part innocent^ and for 'some purposes useful. They promote 
enquiry, discussion, and knowledge. They help to keep up 
an attention to religious ^lubjects, and a concern about them^ 
which might be apt to die away in the calm and silence of uni- 
versal agreement. 1 do not know that it is in any degree 
true, that the influence of religion is the greatest, where there 
are the fewest dissenters. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The Conclusion, 

* 

JK religion, as in every other subject of human reasoning^ 
much depends upon the order in which we dispose our in- 
quiries. A man who takes up a system of divinity with a pre- 
vious opinion that eitlier every part must be true, or the whole 
false, approaches the discussion with great disadvantage. No 
other system? which is founded upon moral evidence, would 
bear to be treated in the same manner. Neverffaejess, ic a 
certain degree, we arc all introduced to our religious Btuc^ics 
under this prejudication. And it cannot be avoided. The 
weakness of the human judgment in the early part of youth, 
yet its extreme susceptibility of impressiod, renders it neces- 
sary to furnish it with some bpinions, and with some princi- 
ples, or other. indeed, without much express care, or 
much endeavour for this puipose, the tendency of the mind 
of man Co assiniilate itsdf to the habits of thinking and speak- 
ing which prevail around him, produces ihe same effect. 
That iodiflSx'cncy and suspen<<c, tliat waking and equilibrium 
of the judgment, which some ^require in religloas matters, and 
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which iome would wish to be umed at in the conduct of edu- 
cation, are impossible to be preserved. They are not given 
to the condition of human life. 

It is a consequence of this situation that the doctrines of 
religion come lo us before the proofs ; and come to us with 
that mixture of explications and inferences fVom which no 
public creed is, or can be, free. And the effect which too fre- 
quently follows^ from Christianity being presented to the un- 
derstanding in this form, is^ that ‘when any articles, which ap- 
pear as parts of it, contradict the apprdbeiision of the persons 
to whom it is proposed^ men of* rash and confident tempera 
hastily and indiscriminately reject the whole. But is this to 
do justice^ either to themselves, or to the religion? Thera* 
tional way of treating a subject of such acknowledged import- 
ance is to attend, in the first place, to the general and aub- 
atantial truth of its principles, and to that alone. When we 
once feel a foundation ; when we once penccivc a ground of 
credibility in its history, we shall proceed with safety to in- 
quire into the interpretatipri of ItaVecords, and into the doc- 
trines which have been deduced from them. Nor will it cither 
endanger our faith, or diminish or alter our motives for obe- 
dience^ if we should discover that these conclusions are formed 
with very different degreesi of prol^bility, and possess very 
different degrees of importance* 

This conduct of the understandings dictated by every rule 
of right reason]!^, will uphold personal Christianity, even in 
^ those countries in which it is established under forms the most 
liable to difficulty and objection. It will also have the further 
efiiitet of guarding us against the prejudices which are wont to 
arise in our minds to the disadvantage of re%ton, from ob- 
serving the numerous controversy which are carried on 
amongst its professors ; and of inducing a spirit of 

lenity and moderation in our judgment,, as well as in our 
treatment of those who stand, in rack coi^troversies, upon sides 
opposite to ours.^ What is clear in Christianity, we shall find 
to be sufficient, i^d to be Infinitely Valua|iie., what is dubious, 
unnecessaiy to be decided, or of veiy subc^nato importance ; 
and what is most obscure, will t^acb us to bear with the opi- 
nions which others may have formed upon the same objeat. 



We fihall a&y to those who the most widely dissent frcHn 11% 
what Augustine said to the worst heretics of his age : UU 
in VOS sacviantf qui nesciunt, cum qn 6 labore verom invcnia- 
tur, et qu^m* difficile caveantpr errore$ qui neschint, cum 
quanta difficnitate saneturoculns interioi^is hoininis i — qui ncs- 
ipiuiit, quibus suspirits et gcmitibus fiat ut ex quantulacunque 
parte possit intelligi Dens.** * 

A jisdgiBcnt, moreover, which is once pretty well satisfied 
of the general truth of the religion, will not only thus discri- 
xninate in its doctrines, but will possess sufftcient strength to 
overcome the reluctahcr of the iniaghuition to admit articles 
of faith which are attended with difficulty of apftrchensioriy if 
such articles oftakh appear to be truly parts of the Revelation. 
It was to be expedted beforehand, that what related to the 
economy, and to the persons,. of the invisible world, which re- 
velation professes, to do, and which, if true, it actually does, 

* should contain same points remote from our analogies, and 
from the compreheusion of a ffiind which hath acquired all its 
ideas from sense and from'experience. 

It hadi been my care, in the preceding work, to preserve 
jibe sep^J^tion fietween evidences and doctrines as inviolable 
^as I could i to remove from the primary question all consider- 
ations which have been, unnecessarily joined wul#itdhvnrl to 
<drer a defence of Christianity, whidi , every ClmsUaii miglit 
rea^wl^lit seeing fte tenets in which he had been brought 
np'iOta&Ked or decried^ and it always afforded a satisfaction 
to mind to observe that this was practicable^ .that few or^ 
none of our many controvei'sies with one another affect or*^r€- 
latc to the proo&of our reUgion i that the rent never descends 
to the ffkiuxdation, . . . , . 

, The tnskh joi Christianity dt^iends upo,n its leading facts, 
and upon them ahutn; , of these we have evidence which 

ought to eatisfy 0%. least vmdl k app^r that mankind have 
ever been^ deceived, sam. We have some nncontested 

and incoatestihie l^ints,' to which the history of the humf|n 
species, hath not^g siihilar .to offer. A Jewish peasant 
thonged die region of the world, and that, wiUiout force, 
wbliont power, without support •, without one natural source 


* Aqg. contra Fund. cap. ii. n. s, 3 , 
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or dtcorostance of attraction, influence, or success. Such a 
thing bath not happened in any other instance. The emnpa- 
nions of this Person, after he himself had been put to death 
for his attempt, asserted his supernatural character, founded 
upon his supernatural operations; and, m testimony of the 
truth of their aesertions, u e, in consequence of their own be- 
lief of that truth, and in order to cominuhicatc the knowledge 
of it to others, voluntarily entered upon lives of toil and hard- 
ship, and, witli a full experience of their danger, committed 
themselves to the last extremities of ^persecution. This hath 
not a parallel. More particularly, a very few flays after thiw 
Person had been publicly' executed, and in the very city in 
which he was buried, these his companions declared with one 
voice that his body was restored, to life; that they had seen him, 
handled lum| ca|with him, conversed withlum $ and, in pursu- 
ance of theit^rsuaslon of the truth of what they told, preached 
his religion, with this strange fact as the Ibundatiori of it, in the 
face of those wdio had killed him, who vrete armed with' the 
power of the country, and necessarily and naturally disposed 
to treat his followers as they had treated himself ; and Imving 
douc this upon the spot where the event todk place, carried 
the intelligence of it abroad, in despite of diflicultics and op- 
position, and wlierc the nature of their errand gave tliena 
nothing to expect but derision, instilt, and outrage.-* This is 
without example. Thele three facts, I think, are certain, and 
would have been nearly so, if the. Oospels had never been 
written. The Christian story, as to these phints, hath never 
varied. No other hath been set up against it. Every letter, 
every discourse, every controversy, amongst the followers of 
the religion; every Imok written by them, from the age of its 
commencement to the present time, in every part of the world 
In which it hath been p];:ofcssed, ‘and vrith every sect into 
which it hath divided (and^We have letter^ and diicourees 
written by contemporaries, by witnesses of the transaction, hy 
persons themselves bearing a share in It, and other writings 
following that age in regukr succession), comut in represent- 
ing these facts in this manner. A rdlgfoti winch now pos- 
sessbs the greatest part of the civiliaed world, unquestliooabl^' 
sprang up at Jerusalem at thisi time. Some account musl he 
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given of its origin ; some cause assigned for its risci AH the 
accounts of this origin, all the explications of this cauH^ whe- 
ther taken from the writings of the early followers of the reli- 
gion (in which, and in which perhaps alone, It otmld be ex- 
pected that they should be disrin^y unfolded), or from occa- 
sional notices in other writings of that or the adjoining age, 
either cxphsssly allege the facts above stated as the means by 
wliich the religion was set up, or advert to its commencement 
in a manner which agrees with the supposition of these foots 
being true, and which testifies their operation and effects. 

These prof>ositions alone lay a foundation for our faith i 
for they prove the existence of a transaction which cannot 
even in its roost generai parts be accounted for upon any rea- 
aonable supposition, except that ofthe truth of the mission. 
But the particulars^ the detail of the miraclps miraculous 
p*'etenc6s (for such there necessarily must havd^en), upon 
which this unexampled transaction rested, and for which these 
men acted and s^ered as tl^ey did act ahd sufier, it is un- 
doubtedly of great importance to us to know. We have this 
detail from the fountain-head, foom the persons themselves $ 
In accounts written by eye-witnesses of the scene, by con- 
te(Aporkr%s and companions of those who were so, not in 
one botik, but fbnr^ each containing enough for the verifica- 
tion of the religion, all agreeing in the fundamental parts of 
the history. We hav^the mithentifity of these books esta- 
blished ^ more and stroller proofs than belodg to almost 
any other ancient bode whatever, and by proofs whicii widely 
dktingnlsh them'foom any others claiming a similar authority 
to theirs, if there were any gbod reason for doubt concern- 
ing the names to which these books are ascribed (which there 
is not, for id^y were never asa*ibed to any other, and we have 
evidence, not long alter their ptfolication, their bearing the 
names which they nbw1%a'r),'^heir antiquity, of which there is 
no question^ their rotation authority amongst the early 
disciples of the religiOQ, of which there is as little, form a va- 
lid proof that they must, in ^e main at least, have agreed 
with what the first toichers of tlie religion delivered. 

When we open these ancient volumes, wo discover in them 
marks of truth, whether we consider each in itself, or collate 
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them with one another. The writers certainly knew some- 
thing of what th^ were writing about, for tljey manifest an 
acquaintance with local circumstpees, with the history and 
usages of the times, which could only belong to an inhabitant 
of that country, living in that age» In every narrative we 
perceive simplicity and undesignedness $ the air and the lan- 
guage of reality. When we compare the different narratives 
together, we find them so varying as to repel all suspicion of 
confederacy ; so agreeing under Uus variety, as to show that 
the accounts had one re^ transaction for tlieir common foun- 
dation, often attributing different actions and discourses to 
the person whose history, or rather memoirs of whose history, 
they profess to relate, yet actiops and discourses so similar as 
very much to bespeak the same character; which is a coin- 
cidence, that, in such writers as they were, could only be tlie 
consequence of their writing from fact, and not from imagi- 
nation. 

These four narratives are condned to the history of tlie 
rounder of the religion, and end with his ministry. Since, 
however, it is certain that the affair went on, we cannot help 
being anxious to know kow it proceeded. This intelligence 
hath come down to us in a work puiporting to be written by 
a person, himself connected with the business during the first 
stages of its progress, taking up the story where the former 
histories had left it, c#rying on the narrative, oftentimes witli 
great parUeularity, and throuf^ont with the appearance of 
good s^pse,^ information, and candour ; stating all abng the 
prigi^ and the only probable origin, of ^^ts which unques- 
tionably were produced, together with the natural conse- 
quences of sitUBtions which unquestionably did exist; and 
cos^rmcdf 'bx tlie substance at least of the account, by the 
strongest possible accession of testimony whicli a history can 
receive, origmai UUertf written by the person who is the prin- 
cipal subject^ the history, wrlitien qpop the business to which 

* See Petet^s qieech upen curing die cripple, (Actd iii. IS.) the council 
of tlie apo&tles. (sv.) Paul's dfscotirses at Athens (xtii* es), before Agrippa* 
(sxvi.) 1 notice these passes botli as fraught with, sease, and as 
free from the fifflaiiest tiocture of enthimiBif 
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the history relates^ and during the period, or soon afler tlie 
period, which the history comprises* No man can soy that 
ibis altogether note Body^of strong hhtorical evidence. 

When v>e reilect that some of those, from whom the books 
proceeded, are related to have themselves wrought miracles, 
to have been the subject of miracles, or of supernatural assist- 
ance in propagating the religion, wc may perhaps be led to 
think, tliat nioFc credit, or a different kind of credit, is due to 
these accounts, than what can be claimed by merely human 
testimony. But this is au argument which cannot be ad- 
dressed to sceptics or unbelievers, A man must be a Chris- 
tian before be can receive it. The inspiration of the histori- 
cal Scriptures, the nature, degree, and extent oi that inspira- 
tion, are questions undoubtedly of serious discussion ; but they 
are questions among Christians themselves, and not between 
them and others. The doctrine itself is by no means neces- 
sary to the belief of Christianity, which must, in the first in- 
stance at least, depend upon the ordinary maxims of histori- 
cal credibility.* ^ 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded in these books, 
we find every suppositbn negatived, by which they can. be 
resolved ii fraud or delusion. They were not ^secret, nor 
momentary, nor tentative, nor ambiguous j nor performed 
under the sanction of authority, with the spectators on Uieir 
side, or iu affirmance of tenets and practices already establish- 
ed. We fii^ also the evidence alleged for them, and which 
evidence w£ by great numbers received, difierent frop that 
upon iitliich other miraculous accounts rest, it was extem- 
porary, it was published upon the spot, it continued ; it in-' 
volved interests and questions of the greatest magnitude; it* 
contradicted tile most fixed persuasions and prejudices of the 
persons to whom it was addressed ; it required from those 
who aoeepted it, not a indolent assent, but a change 

from thenceforward, qf principlbs and conduct, a submission 
to consequences the most serious and the most deterring, to 
loss and danger, to insul4 outrage, and persecution. How 
•feUcU a story shoukl be false, or, if falser how utuier such cii- 

* Sec PoatU’s Pisconrs^i disc, xv. p. 215. 
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cumstanccs, it should m&ke its way» I think impossible to br 
expbiined ; yet such the Christiau story was^ such were the 
circumstances under which it cainc forthj and in opposition 
to such difliciilties did it prevail. 

.All event so connected with the rclipion^ and with the ibr- 
tvincs, of tile Jewish people^ as one of their raoc^ one bom 
amongst theuiy establishing his authority and his law tlirough* 
out a great portion of the civilized worlds it was perhaps to 
he expected, should be noticed in the prophetic writings of 
that nation; especially when this*Person, together with his 
own mission, caused idso to be acknowledged the divine ori- 
ginal of their institution, and by those who before had alto- 
gether rejected it. Accordingly, we perceive in these wri- 
tings, various intimations conewring in the person and history 
of Jesu^, in a manner, and in a d^ree, in which passages 
taken from these books l juld not be made to concur in ahy 
person uiliitrarily assumed, or in any persmi, except hidk triio 
has been the author of great changes in the ef&ira and opinions 
of mankind* Of some of these predictions the wei|^t depends 
a good deal upon the concurrence. Others possess great 
separate strengto : one in particular does this in an eminent 
degree. It is uii entire description, manifestly directed to oVie* 
character and to one scene of things: it is extant in a wri- 
ting, or collection of writings, declaredly prophetic ; and it ap- 
plies to Oh list’s character, and to the circumstances of liis 
life and death, with considerable precision, and in a way 
which no dlrmlty ol interpretatinn hath, in iny opinion, been 
able to confound. That the advent of Christ, and the con- 
sequences of it, should not have been more distinctly revealed 
in the Jewish aicied books, is, I think, in some measure, ac- 
counted for by the consideration, that for the Jews to have 
foreseen the fail of their institution, and that it was to merge 
at length into a more perfect and comprehensive dM|t»ation, 
would have cooled too much, aixl relaxed 'their luid for it, 
and their adherence to it, upon which zeal and adherence the 
preservation in the world of any remains, for many ogc’, ol 
leligious truth, might in a great nicasure depend. 
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Of wbat a revelation discloi^ to mankind, one, and only 
one, question can properly be asked : Was it of importance to 
mai^ind to know, or to oe better assured of? In this ques- 
tion, when we turn our thoughts to the great Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, and of a future judg- 
ment, no doubt can possibly bo entertained. He who gives me 
riches or honours, does nodiing; he who even gives me 
henlth, does little, in comparison with that which lays before 
me just grouQids ibr expecting a restoration to life, and a day 
ot account and retribution : Vnich thing Ghiistianity hath done 
ftr millions. 

Other articles of the Christian faith, although of infinite im- 
portance when placed beside any other topic of human inquiiy, 
are only the adjuncts and circumstances of this. They are, 
however^ such as appear worthy of the oiiginal to vhicb we 
ascribe them. Ihe morality of the religion, whether taken 
from the precepts or the example of its Founder, or iiom tlie 
lessons of its primitive teachers, derived, as it should socin, 
iropi what had been inculcated by their Master, is^ in all its 
parts, wise and pure } neither adapted to vulgar prejudices, 
nor datter^j^ popular notions, nor excusing estalihbhed prac- 
tices, but dihulated, in the matter of its instruction, truly to 
promote htunon happiness, and in tlic form in which it was 
conveyed, to produce impression and elfect ; a morality, which, 
let it have proceeded frons any person whatever, would have 
been satisdStoiy evidence of his good sense and int^rity, of 
the soundness of his nadentanding and the probity of his de- 
signs ; a morality, in every view of it, much more perfect than 
could have been expected from the natural circumstances and 
character of the person who ddivered it : a morality, in a word, 
which and halli been, most beneficial to mankind. 

greatest, therefore, of all possible occasions, and 
n of inestteaUe Value, it pleased the Deity to 

voudhsedb a miraculous ultestatioD. Having done this for the 
institution, when this alone could fix fts authority, or give to it 
a beginnings he committed its future progress to die natural 
means of' human communication, and to the influence of those 
causes Iqrwhidlkhttinan conduct and human ofiaira arc governed. 
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The seed, being sown, was left to vegetate ; the leaven, being 
inserted, wao left to ferment ; and both according to the laws 
of nature: laws, nevertheless, disposed and controuledbythat 
Providence which conducts the affairs of ihc universe, though 
by an influence inscrutable, and generally undistiuguishable 
by us. And in this, Christianity is analogous to most other 
provisions for happiness. The provision is made ; and, being 
made, is left to act according to laws, which, forming a part of 
a more general system, regulate this particular subject, in 
common with many others. 

Let the constant recurrence to our ob8enra\ion of contiivance, 
design, and wisdom, in the works of nature, oncefta upon our 
minds the belief of a God, and aftea that all is easy. In the 
counsels of a Being possessed of the power and disposition 
which the Creator of the universe must possess, it is not im« 
probable that there should be a future state ; it is not impro-o 
bahle tiiat we should be acquainted wltli it. A future state 
rectifies every thing ; because, if moral agents be made, in the 
last event, happy or miserable, according to their conduct in 
the station, and under the circumstances in which they arc 
placed, it seems not very material by the operation of what 
causes, according to what rules, or even, if yon please to call it 
so, b> w hat chance or caprice, these stations are assigned, or 
these circumstances determined. This hypothesis, therefore, 
solves all that objection to the divine care and goodness, which 
the promiscuous distributioB of good and evil (I d6 not mean 
in the doubtful advantages of riches and grandeur, but in the 
unquestionably important distinctions of health and sickness, 
strength and infii mity, bodily case and pain, mental alacrity 
and dqiression) is apt on so many occasions to create. This 
one truth cliangos the nature of things; gives order to confu« 
sion ; make* the moral world of a piece with the natural. 

Nevertheless, a higher^ degree of assurance thin that to 
which it is possible to advance this; or any argument drawn 
from the light of natur|| was uecessaij, especially to ovorcomo 
the ^hock, which the imagination and the senses receive from 
the effects and the appearances of denth ; and the obstruction 
which thence arises to the expectation of either a continued or 
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a future existence. This difficulty, allliougli of a nntufe, no 
doubt, to act very forcibly, will be found, I think, upon refloc* 
tioQ, to reside more in our habits of apprehension, than in the 
aobjrcr ; and lhat the giving way to it, when we have any rea- 
sonable grounds foi; the contrary, is rather an indulging of the 
imagination, than any thing else* Abstractedly considered, 
that is, considered without relation to the difference which ha- 
bit, and meiely habit, produces in our faculties and modes of 
apprehension, I do not see any tiling more in the resurrection 
of a dead man, than in the conception of a child ; except it be 
this, that the one comes Into this world with a system of prior 
conscionsness about him, which the other does not : and no 
person will say, that he Jyiows enough of cither subject to per- 
ceive^ that this circumstance makes such a diilercncc in the 
two cases, that the one should be easy, and the other impos- 
sible t the one natural, the other not so* To ilic first inati, 
the’ succession of the species would be as incomprehensible 
the resurrection of the dead is to us. 

Thought Is diflereot frotn motion, perception from im})act ; 
the individuality of a mind is hardly consistent with the dn 1-.1 * 
bility of an ajstended substance ; or its volition, that is, its 
power of originating motion, witli Uic inertness which cleaves 
to every portion of matter which our observation or our c\pe- 
riments can reach. These distinctions lead us to an immatmaf 
principle: at least, they doHhis; they so negative the media 
nieal properf^ of matter, in the constitution of a sentient, still 
more of a rational, being, that no aigument, drawn from these 
properties, can be of any great weight in opposition to other 
rcasonst when the question respects the changes of which such 
a nature is capable, or the manner in which these changes aic 
effiected. Whatever thought be, or whatever it depend upon, 
the regular experience of sleep makes one tiling concerning 
it certain, that it can be completely suspended, and completely 
restored. 

if any one iit}d it too great a strain i^n his thoughts to ad- 
mit the notion of a substance strictly immateiial, that is, from 
which extension and solidity arc excluded, he can htul no diffi- 
culty in allowing that a partidei os small os n panicle of light. 
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minuter tlian itil conceivable dlinensions5 may just as ca&ily be 
the depositary, llie ojgan, and the vehicle of consciouancssj as 
the congeries of animal substance which torms a human body, 
or the human braii^ ; that, being so, it may transfer a proper 
identity to whatever shall hereafter be united to it ; may be 
safe amidst the destruction of its integuments ; may connect 
the natural with the spiritual, the corruptible with the glorified 
body, if it be said, that the mode and means of all tins is inv 
perceptible by our senses, it is only what is true of the most 
important agencies and operations. The great powers ofnature 
are all invisible. Gravitation, electricity, magnetism, though 
constantly present, and coiist^tly exerting their influence ; 
though within us, near us, and about us; though diflused 
throughout all space, overspreading the sudace, or penetrating 
the contexture, oF all bodice with which we arc acquaintetl, de- 
pend upon substances and actions which aro totally concealed 
from our senses. The Supreme Intelligence is so liiniscJf. 

But whether these, or any other attempts to satisfy the ima- 
gination, bear any resemblance to the truth, ox whether the 
imagination, which, as 1 have said before, is the mere slave of 
habit, can be satisfied or not 5 when a future state, and the re*- 
vclatioii of a fiituro state, is not only perfectly consistent witli 
the attributes of the Being who governs the universe; but 
when it is more; when it alone removes the appearances pf 
contrariety which attend the operations of his will towardvS 
creatures capable of comparative merit ^pd demerit, of rew ard 
and punish men t ; when a strong body of historical evidence, 
confirmed by many internal tokens of truth and authenticity, 
gives us just reason to believe that wch a revelation hath ac- 
tually been made ; we ought to set our minds at rest, with the 
assurance, ihgt in the resources of Creative Wisdom, expedi- 
ents cannot be wanted to carry into cficct what the Deity hath 
purposed : that either a new ami iiiighty influence will de- 
scend upon the human world to rcsusciitato extinguislied coijj*- 
sciousness, or that, amidst the other wonderful contrivances 
w'itli wliicli the universe abounds, and by some ofyfhich we ’ 
see animal life, in many instances, assuming imprivOT forms 
of existence, acciuiring new organs, new perceptions^ and new 

9 • 
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sources of enjoymenty provision is also made, tliough by me- 
thods secret to us (as ail the great processes of nature are), 
fbr conducting the objects of God's moral government, through 
the necessaiy changes of their frames to those final distinc- 
dons of happiness and misery, which he hath declared to be 
reserved for obedience and transgression, for viit and vice, 
for the use and the neglect, the right and the wiong employ- 
ment of the faculties and opportunities with which he hath 
been pleased, severally, to intrust, and to try us. 


TUB END. 
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